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The  Old 
Leadership 

of  the  Stevens- 
Duryea  is  proved  by 
imitation — other 
makers,  one  by  one, 
are  adopting  the 
basic  principles 
around  which  the 
Stevens-Duryea  was 
built  years  ago. 


1897 

Three-point  support 

1904 

Unit  power  plant 


Multiple  disc 
dry  plate  clutch 

1905 

First  marketable 
six-cylinder  car 


The  New  Leadership 

In  the  new  Model  “C-Six”,  the 
Stevens-Duryea  takes  a  new  leadership 
— a  body  design  so  strikingly  original, 
and  at  the  same  time  so  harmonious 
and  beautiful,  that  it  may  conserva¬ 
tively  be  called  the  design  of  the  future. 

This  model  also  sets  a  new  standard 
of  quietness.  Never  before  has  this 
country,  or  any  other,  seen  so  quiet, 
smooth  and  comfortable  a  car. 

Provisions  for  comfort:  the  new 
design  of  springs;  the  quiet  motor; 
smoothly  applied  power;  wealth  of 
depth  of  upholstery,  and  a  patented 
rear  seat  which  may  be  instantly  raised, 
lowered,  carried  forward  or  backward. 

$4500  to  $;95o:  Open  or  enclosed  bodies,  2  to  7 
passengers,  two  lengths  of  wheelbase,  1 3 1  and  1 3  8  inches. 
The  catalogue  illustrates  these  bodies,  and  tells  the  facts. 


Stevens-Duryea  Company  Chicopee  Falls  Mass 

“Pioneer  Builders  of  American  Sixes” 


How  to  Make  Money  Without  Brains  ■ 

See  pace  378 
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As  to  Business  in  a  Presidential  Year 


■^sflAN  any  of  our  readers  explain,  intelli- 
gently,  why  a  presidential  year 
should  hoodoo  business? 

“Certainly  not,”  says  a  square- 
jawed,  cool-headed  man,  “for  it  doesn’t.” 

“But  it  does,”  says  the  trembling  Mr. 
Peewee.  “  I  always  pull  in  my  horns  in  a  presi¬ 
dential  year,  and  my  business  gets  dull.” 

“Well,  mine  doesn’t,”  answers  Square-jaw. 
“If  yours  does,  Peewee,  it’s  because  you’re 
superstitious  and  lose  your  ner\'e.  But  I  don’t 
care  if  you  do  get  afraid.  The  more  you  pull 
in,  the  more  business  I  will  get.  I’ll  get  all  of 
mine  and  part  of  yours. 

“So  long,  Peewee,  till  after  election.  Then 
we’ll  compare  notes.” 

There  you  have  the  whole  thing. 

No  candidate  who  can  be  elect^' President 
will  really  hurt  the  business  of  the  United 
States, — for  the  next  four  years  at  least. 

Why,  we’re  all  boimd  up  together  in  busi¬ 
ness — whether  we  vote  for  Taft,  or  Wilson, 
or  Roosevelt. 

Nobody  wants  bad  times. 

Every  voter  believes  he  is  voting  for  good 
times. 

E^ch  candidate  knows  he  is  voted  for  in  the 
hope  .of  good  times. 

Neither  Taft,  nor  Wilson,  nor  Roosevelt, 
if  elected,  will  be  such  a  fool  as  to  hit  business 
prosperity. 

Each  one  wants  to  be  a  record-breaker  for 
stimulating  business. 


Each  may  cast  aspersion  on  the  business 
ideas  of  the  other.  But  you  can  forgive  them' 
that  natural  prejudice,  for  each  has  his  nose 
pointed  to  just  one  thing — better  tim<< 
brighter  business,  ampler  prosperity  in  the 
United  States  of  America. 

Four  out  of  five  business  men  are  intelligent 
enough  to  realize  this — and  won’t  puli  in  Uidr 
horns. 

The  fifth  man  may  be  a  fearsome  Tabby. 
Like  any  “’fraid-cat”  crossing  the  street,  he 
will  hesitate,  look  around,  and  run  for  cover 
when  none  pursues. 

If  he  looks  for  dull  business  in  a  presidential 
year  he  will  find  it. 

But  he  will  find  it  in  himself.  In  his  own 
fears.  In  his  own  sup>erstitions. 

Just  like  a  man  who  fears  to  make  a  deal  on 
Friday,  the  13th  of  the  month — that  man 
might  make  a  poor  deal  simply  because  his 
superstition  makes  his  judgment  wabble. 

The  fear  of  dull  business  in  a  presidential 
year  is  a  superstition  which  damages  only  the 
superstitious. 

That  has  been  the  invariable  fact  in  every 
presidential  campaign.  The  men  who  are 
afraid  get  what  is  coming  to  them.  The  men 
of  good  ner\’e  get  all  theirs — and  a  portion  of 
the  timid  fellow’s  as  well. 

There  will  be  just  as  much  bought  next  winter 
as  last  winter,  in  every  legitimate  line  of  busituss. 

THE  ADVERTISERS  WHO  KEEP  AD¬ 
VERTISING  WTLL  SELL  THEIR  GOODS. 
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An  Englishman’sQueer  Notion  of  Advertisements 


|Me9|  ONSIDERING  what  modem  adver- 
I  tising  has  gotten  to  be,  it  is  certainly 

pi^SB  nn  astounding  propiosition  which  we 
have  just  received  from  an  English 
manufacturer  who  reads  Everybody’s  and 
who  wants  to  advertise  as  Americans  do. 

He  sent  us  several  advertisements  he  had 
clipped  from  Everybody’s,  and  wanted  us  to 
change  them  by  inserting  his  name  and  his 
product  in  place  of  the  originals,  and  to  send 
back  to  him  electrotypies  for  his  own  use  in 
the  English  piapers. 

He  naively  remarked,  “  We  have  been  rather 
struck  with  the  layout  of  these,  and  think  the 
idea  would  be  very  well  embodied  for  our  busi¬ 
ness.” 

He  wanted  us  to  do  it  because  of  his  “ina¬ 
bility  to  match  the  type  in  England,”  to  say 
nothing  of  the  pictures. 

It  would  be  a  shame  to  mention  the  writer’s 
name,  as  from  the  childlike  frankness  of  his 


request  it  is  clear  that  he  really  didn’t  know 
what  he  was  asking  us  to  do.  In  our  rqily 
declining  to  undertake  his  little  order,  we  took 
occasion  to  rebuke  him  more  in  sorrow  than 
in  anger. 

But  wouldn’t  you  think  that  any  intelligent 
manufacturer,  in  any  English-speaking  country, 
would  by  this  time  realize  that  the  brains  which 
go  into  modem  advertisements  make  them  as 
much  a  piersonal  property  as  an  author’s  sto¬ 
ries  or  an  artist’s  pictures? 

Some  of  the  cleverest  brain-workers  in  Amer¬ 
ica  are  those  who  think  out,  write  and  design 
the  advertisements  you  see  in  the  magazines. 

Beyond  all  that,  the  originality  of  form  and 
phrase  in  each  advertisement  is  the  advertis¬ 
er’s  business  asset.  It  is  his  particular  invest¬ 
ment  in  the  confidence  of  the  public.  It  is  his 
special  means  for  creating  go^-will.  It  is  as 
much  his  property  as  his  plant.  To  “lift”  it 
for  another’s  use  is  to  steal. 


<1  Where  Accurate 
Time  is  Vital 

Towerman  E.  F.  ,  .  -  ,  . 

Ht'ide.  of  the  Kocic  1  he  Selection  of  a  watch  is  not 

hSi  carnedTHamn"  »  case  of  sentiment  or  fad  with 
ton  Watch  lor  10  railroad  men.  Their  watches 
must  be  the  best.  Both  men 
shown  above  carry  Hamiltons  and  that  they  are  just  two  out  of 
many  thousands  of  Hamilton  owners  on  railroads  is  proven  by  n 
this  fact:  Over  one-half  (almost  56%)  of  the  men  on  Ameri- 
can  Railroads  maintaining  Official  Time  Inspection  carry 


W.  E.  Brown,  an¬ 
other  Kock  Island 
Towerman.  who  has 
for  6  years  carried  a 
Hamilton  that  is  fa¬ 
mous  for  Its  accuracy. 


"  The  Railroad  Timekeeper  of  America  " 

If  you  want  a  watch  as  accurate  as  the  watches  these  men  carry  buy  a 
Hamilton.  The  Hamilton  i2'Size  shown  here  is  the  most  .accurate  and  thinnest 
19  or  23  jewel  i2-size  watch  made  in  America.  This  size  sold  complete  only. 

.Write  for  **The  Timekeeper** 

,  Hamilton  Watches  are  made  a  book  about  watches,  containinir 

in  standard  watch  sizes  and  sold  advice  about  how  to  buy  a  watch 

by  leadine  jewelers  everywhere.  that  everyone  interested  in  the 

Your  jeweler  can  fit  yoiirpresent  M  IMJ  )gl  purchase  of  a  fine  watch  can 
watch  case  with  a  Hamilton  profitably  read.  It  contains  pic- 

movement  if  you  desire.  Prices  tures.  descriptions  and  price  list 

of  movements  only,  SI2.2S  to  of  various  Hamilton  Models. 

plete  watches  timed  ,*?,  ,  HAMILTON  WATCH 

and  adjusted  in  the  case  e  Y  '  40  COMPANY 

at  the  factory,  $38.50  to  '  ' '  11  ^  1  " '  Lancaster,  Pa. 
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(iDfaole  Business  Section 
.  of  Town  Roofed  vitfa  ^ 


J  In  the  city  of  Coshocton,  Ohio,  y  V  ■ 

f  practicallyevery  good  business  block  and  factory  erected  '*  y 

or  re-roofed  within  the  last  15  years  is  covered  with  J-M  Asbestos  Roofing.  | 

The  Meek  Co. — with  about  4  acres  of  roof  space — has  covered  all  its 
buildings  with  J-M  Asbestos  Roofing.  So  has  the  James  B.  Clow  &  Sons 
Co.,  with  nearly  S  acres  of  roof,  and  the  H.  D.  Beach  Co.,  with  nearly  2  acres 
of  roof.  Likewise,  the  Pope-Gosser  China  Co.,  Coshocton  Brick  Co.,  Coshoc¬ 
ton  Glove  &  Garment  Co.,  Hunt-Crawdord  Corrugated  Paper  Co.,  Hay 
Huston  Axle  Co.,  Coshocton  Ice  &  Cold  Storage  Co.,  Novelty  Advertising 
Co.,  and  others  too  numerous  to  mention. 

Could  we  induce  such  shrewd  business  men  as  the  heads  of  these  mammoth 
manufacturing  plants  to  use  J-M  .Asbestos  Roofing  if  it  had  not  given  their 
next-door  neighbors  entire  satisfaction  ? 

The  business  men  of  Coshocton,  as  well  as  in  all  parts  of  the  country,  have 
been  so  unanimous  in  adopting  this  ready-to-lay  stone  (asbestos)  roofing,  be¬ 
cause  we  have  proved  to  them,  as  we  can  also  prove  to  you,  that  it  is  fire-proof; 
that  it  contains  nothing  that  can  rot,  melt,  crack  or  deteriorate  with  age;  and 
that,  because  of  its  long  life  and  the  fact  that  it  never  needs  coating  or  repairs, 
it  costs  less  per  year  of  service  than  any  other  roofing. 

J-M  Asbestos  Roofing  is  suitable  for  all  types  of  buildings.  Our  nearest  Branch  will  fill  your 
order  if  your  dealer  does  not  sell  it.  Write  today  for  Booklet  No.  1629  which  tells  all  about  the 
advantages  of  this  roofing  over  other  kinds. 

H.  W.  JOHNS-MANVILLE  CO. 

anri  MaonMU  PrArlurtft  ASBESTOS  Electrical  Supplies,  Eto™**" 


LoiamUe 

Milwaukee 


New  Orleana 
New  York 
Omaha 


Manufftcturm  o(  Asbestoa  ACBCCTAC  Afbcrtot  Roohi^  P«ck 

and  Magnesia  Products  HOOWlUi  Electrical  Supplies,  Etc 

Abur  BuAslo  Ondaod  ladisaapolis  Lmanrille  New  Orleans  PhilwMphia 

Bahimm  Chtcat.  DalUt  Kaaw  City  Milwaukee  New  York  PiltA>urah 

Boeloa  Ciwiiinali  Detnil  Lot  Aaselea  Mianeapolia  Omaha  Si.  Louit 

For  Canada: —THE  CANADIAN  H.  W.  JOHNS-MANVILLE  CO..  UMITED 
Taronlo  MooUeal  ,,  , 

Wineipes  Vancoims  jfawut, w  t 


Philadelphia  San  Frandico 
PstdMir^  Seattle 

Si.  Louii  Syiacuie 
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ReguUr— Safety— Self-Filling  Type* 


ATi 


A  ready  pen  is  a  necessity  in  the  present  day  institutions 
of  learning.  It  helps  to  better  work  and  more  of  it,  and 
minimizes  expense  and  inconvenience. 


art’s 

(ide^ 

TbunS^Pen 


For  Students  and  Fadulty 


From  the  best  stores  in  e<very  community  in  the  -ivorld 
L.  ‘E.  Waterman  Company,  173  Broadway,  New  York 

Botto'i  Cb!ca|o  San  Franctico  Montreal  London  Pari* 


EVERYBODY’S  MAGAZINE 


WRITING  is  an  art ;  Waterman’s  Ideal  is  a  part 
of  the  art.  This  pen  has  doubled  man’s  writing 
capacity  and  saved  vastly  on  previous  incon¬ 
veniences.  Every  part  of  Waterman’s  Ideal 
is  a  thorough  development  of  our  close  study  of  infinite 
individual  requirements.  The  patented  features  and 
“Waterman”  ideas  are  recognized  throughout  the  world 
for  their  efficiency.  Rigid  inspections  of  quality  and 
finish,  under  which  every  Waterman’s  Ideal  has  to  pass, 
are  the  foundation  of  success,  for  millions  of  pens,  in 
every  country  of  the  world,  ‘  in  satisfying  and  helping 
each  particular  owner.  Illustrated  booklet  on  request. 


Kindly  mention  Everybody's  Magazine  in  writing  to  advertisers  or  visiting  your  dealer. 
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EVERYBODY’S  SCHOOL  DIRECTORY 


SCHOOL  DIRECTORY 


Washington,  D.  C. 


A  fmU  school  (or  ml  girls,  tsldng  sccoont  o(  their  genecsl  educstlon, 


District  or  Coicsibia,  Washington,  Drawer  Ml. 

Chevy  Chase  College  and  Seminary 

Young  Ladies.  Special  ad\-antagrs  in  Musk,  Art,  Elc 
Domestic  Science  Campus  of  eleven  acrrs.  Golf  and 
door  sports.  Healthful  location  at  Chev}  Ciiase,  “Sub< 
ful.”  Anesian  water.  Address  Mr.  and  Mrs.  S.  N.  IIar 


For  Young  Women 

I^ocated  in  the  finest  residential  section  of  the  National  Capital, 
overlooking  Dupont  Circle.  Delightful  school  life  combined  w-ith  Wash* 
ington  ad\antages.  Two  years*  course  for  Sdiool  grnduatee. 
General  and  Special  Courses.  I>ei>artment  or  Domestic  Science. 
Music,  Elocution,  Arts  and  Crafts.  Modem  Languages.  Outdoor 
•porta.  Sight-seeing  each  week.  |57a'|ft50  a  year. 

»WUD  V.  THOMPSON,  PriiL  1001  CoMedlcift  lie.,  WasMMtot,  0.  C. 


aDoroapB,acwnHnc.conomu’atea.  ror 
practical  men  with  limited  time.  Kyery 
Mail  of  theoretical  and  applied  elee* 
Irlcity.  SO  years  of  proreo  ability. 
MIm  Claetrioal  Sahaal 

Aetaal  eoasirsMtion,  iaatalUtUm  and  teetlng. 
lugradaatet  get  and  hold  Srst-claM  pMi- 
tioas.  If  yoa  are  a  man  of  oharaeter  at>d 
energy,  vrite  fsreatalof.  >paae  Sept.  Mh. 


Distkict  opCoLrMBiA,  Washington,  Conn.  Ave.  and  M  St.,  N.  H 

National  School  Domestic  Arts  and  &ienc(s 

“An  Exclusive  Home  School  tor  Young  I  ndiri  oOering  suyoif 
adianuges  at  moderate  rates.”  Faihr  equipped  school  tal^ 
beautiful  home  and  unusual  opportunities  for  individual  dnel^ 
ment.  Inaugural  year  offers  unusual  social  activities.  CatakteaeO. 
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DisTSiCT  or  Columbia.  Washington.  j 

«r  rAll«<r«  FOR  GIRLS  andYOUNG  WOMEN. 

Washington  COUege  luxated  «-ithin  National  Capiul;  park 
j  II  (crtt ;  choicest  educational  and  social  adeantages ;  renned 
Modatioas,  most  beautiful  home  life.  Preparator>';'Certilicate  and 
p,llflT  Courses.  Music,  Art,  Elocution,  Domestic- Science.  Lit- 
gifiie  OB  request. _ Address  F.  Menhfbb,  President. 

DisniCT  or  Columbia,  Washington,  1906  Florida  Ave. 

nail  ^  &hwl  for  Girls,  histablished  1892.  Pre- 
(jUnStOn  UUl  paratori-  and  Elective  courses.  Certificate 
frivilcgc.  Music,  Art,  Expression.  New  buildings,  specially  planned 
Crite  school.  Athletics. 

Mrs.  Reverley  R.  Ma.son,  Principal. 
_ Miss_E.  M.  Clark,  LL.A.,  Associate. 

District  of  Columbia,  Washington. 

Fainnont 

A  (tot*  School  for  Girls.  Playground  adjoining.  Catalogue 

•a  requesL; _ 

District  of  Columbia,  Washington,  D.  C.,  2647  Connecticut  Ave. 

Wilson-Greene  School  of  Music 

Esdosive  Home  Music  School  for  young  ladies.  Voice,  Piano, 
I  ■mmn  Physical  Culture,  Dramatic  Art,  Opera,  Concert,  Orato- 
rioTOioir.  Ideal  location,  special  social  advantages.  Chaperonage. 
Address  Thomas  Evans  Greene,  Mrs.  Wilson-Greene. 


Wisconsin 


EVERYBODY’S  SCHOOL  DIRECTORY 


Washington,  D.  C. — Continued 


District  of  Columbia,  Washington,  4106  Connecticut  Avenue. 

The  Army  and  Navy  Preparatory  School 

For  Boys.  Thorough  preparation  for  colleges  and  scientific  schools. 
Numbeis  limited.  Beautiful  suburban  location.  High  ground,  quick 
transportation.  Six  modem  buildings.  .Athletic  field,  gymnasium. 
Extraordinary  success  in  preparation  for  L'.  S.  Academies.  Catalog. 


I 


Kentucky 


irTTTVTT 

Dist.  of  Columbia,  Washinnon,  Mintwood  PI.  and  19th  St. 
'Hrictnl  Qrhnol  For  Girls.  French  Residence.  Elective,  Pre- 
AAiiaiui  OLUUUi  parato^-.  Academic  and  two  years’  Collegiate 
Courses.  New  fSO.OCO  additional  fireproof  building.  Gymnasium, 
swimming  pool.  ‘  Basketball,  tennis.  Literature,  Psychology,  Civ¬ 
ics,  by  NIerrill  E.  Gates,  Ph.D.,  LL.D.,  L.H.D.,  ex-President 
Amherst  College  Miss  Alice  A.  Bristol,  Prin. 


District  of  Columbia,  Washington,  Mount  St.  Alten. 

National  Cathedral  School  for  Girls  binSi^* 

Accommodation  for  100  boarding  pupils.  In  Cathedral  Close  of  40 
acres.  Unrivalled  music,  art  and  special  courses.  Certificates  to 
college.  The  Bishof  of  Washington.  President  Board  of  Trus- 
teesj^MRS.  Barbour  Walker.  M.  A.,  Prin.  _ 

District  of  Columbia,  Washington,  1726  Connecticut  Ave. 

The  Colonial  School  for  Girls 

Preparation  for  European  travel.  Music,  Art.  Lanniages,  Expres* 
sion.  Advantages  of  the  Capital  fully  utilized.  Out'Ot^oor  recreation 
and  sports,  hicnd  for  catalogue. 

6fiss  C.  C.  Everett,  Principal. 


Minnesota 


St 

John’s 
Military 
Academy 

(EpUcopal) 

(The  American  Rugby) 

Train*  the  biv  foe  Ufa.  EducatMosI  fad,  are  avoided 
aad  itieM  ii  laid  upon  old  fashion^  idmli.  The  rewk 
ii  aa  inwoved  boOT,  a  trained  mind,  and  itrmglhened 
BKinl  knre.  The  boy  is  prepared  to  take  hi,  proper 
place  in  the  wodd— and  "  make  good." 

"I  have  been  working  hard  nlgbt  and  day  for 
the  past  three  years,  but  I  hare  done  well,  and 
It  was  the  ‘A/.  ji-Aii'j  spirit'  that  did  It." 

This  Is  an  extract  from  only  one  of  scores  of  similar 
letters  from  graduates.  It  is  a  reflection  of  the  spirit 
of  the  school.  8t .  John’s  Is  classed  by  tbe  Government 
as  one  of  the  ten  "distinguished  Institutions."  Our 
catalogue  will  tell  more  of  our  surcesaful  methods. 

ST.  JOHN’S  MILITARY  ACADKMA' 

■ea  1-0,  Delafleld,  Waakaska  Ceaaty,  Wts. 

Okteaga  OSea,  16U  Maaenle  Tanpla.  Pkona  Cantral  StM 


Wisconsin,  Beaver  Dam,  P.  O.  Box  NZ.  Est.  1866.  Affiliated 
_  with  University  of  Chicago.  Christian 

wayiana  Academy  home  school.  Both  sexes.  Sth  grade 
to  IM  Tear  college,  all  courses.  6  buildings;  20-acre  campus:  athletic 
hall-mile  track;  large  lake  offers  recreation.  Endowment 
fIN.ND;  expenses  f260.  Piano,  violin,  vocal  musi^  elocution, 
•tonography.  Send  for  catalogue.  Edwin  P.  Brown. 


ST.  MARY’S  HALL 

Faribault,  Minn. 

A  Home  School  for  Girls 

EttahlUheJ  bu  Biihop  Whppk  in  1866 
Healthful  climate.  Certificate  admits  to  Welles¬ 
ley,  Vassar,  Smith  and  other  leading  colleges. 
Special  advantages  in  music  and  art.  Physical 
culture,  etc.  Write  for  catalog. 

Rt.  Rev.  S.  C.  EDSALL,  D.  D.,  LL.  D.,  Rector. 
MISS  CAROLINE  W.  EELLS,  Principal 


Pillsbury  Acatay 

Owatonna,  Mirin. 

Location  umurpotreJ  for  heahbfulneu  anJ  natural  beauty 

Co-educational.  35th  year.  Wholesome  training, 
thorough  education.  Strong  record  in  preparing  both 
boys  and  girls  for  college.  Diploma  privilege  with 
leading  universities  and  colleges.  7  modern  buildings, 
including  dormitories.  10  acres  of  lawn  and  shade 
trees.  Athletic  field.  Military  drill  fof  boys.  2  year 
courses  in  manual  training  and  domestic  science. 
Emerson  system  of  physical  culture.  Complete 
course  in  piano,  voice,  violin,  art  and  oratory.  Rates 
moderate.  Illustrated  catalog  on  request. 

MILO  ■.  rmCK.  Ph.  O..  PHlwipM. 


M1NNB.SOTA,  Minneapolis. 

Graham  HaU  a  school  for  G.r.^  .n^'^n'rlTTouiJS?: 
Certificate  to  leading  colleges.  A  truly  homelike  school  in  care 
and  environment.  Superior  advantages  in  music.  Outdoor  life.  Fine 
Gymnasium.  Tennis.  Riding.  Dancing.  Catalogue  on  request. 

Mrs.  a.  D.  MacLain,  Principal. 


Arkansas 


tlTfie  Come  Retool  for  Poj^o 


An  Endowed  Preparatory  School 

Q  Its  unusual  results  are  due  to  the  best  faculty  which  can  be  secured. 

To  the  careful  supervision  of  the  lives  of  the  students. 

To  the  most  generous  provision  for  their  health  and  comfort. 

Qlt  insists  upon  thorough  and  efficient  teaching  and  offers  an  unusually  extensive  curriculum, 
qit  is  known  as  the  most  heavily  endowed  school  in  America.  It  claims  recognition  as  a  school 
where  the  highest  standards  of  scholarship  and  character  are  maintained. 

^  A  completely  equipped  Lower  School  for  Little  Boys. 

lUuatratcd  Prospectu*  <m  RequoH.  THOMAS  STOCKHAM  BAKER.  Ph.  D.,  Port  Depooit,  Md. 


Music  Hall 


IS  Hall  Centre  Hall  i  . race  hall 


EVERYBODY’S  SCHOOL  DIRECTORY 
Maryland 


Maryland  College  — 1211 


Maryland,  Baltimore. 

The  Girls’  Latin  School  SS 

admits  to  Wellesley,  Vassar,  Smith,  Gouclier  and  Mt.  Holyoke. 
Strong  cultural  course,  leading  to  diploma,  for  girls  not  going  to 
college.  Attractive  home  life.  Swedish  gymnastics.  Athletic  games. 
Eor  catalogue  address  Miss  Wilmot,  Headmistress. 


FOR  WOMEN 

Suburbs  of  Baltimore.  Near  Washington.  Campus  12 
acres.  200  forest  trees.  Five  buildings.  Large  and  elegant 
new  fireproof  administration  and  dormitory  buildings,  some 
rooms  with  private  baths.  New  furniture  throughout. 
Every  modern  convenience.  Cradoatfng  Coarses  fa  Biwei 
Uc  Sdcnce  and  Arts.  Superior  Music  Conservatory.  New 
Pipe  Organ.  Large  Faculty.  Field  sports,  gymnasium, 
swimming  pool.  etc.  For  High  School  gradiiales,  two  aad 
three  years'  coarses  leadiag  to  degrees  Lit.  B.  and  A.B. 
Home  life  and  government.  Non-sectarian.  Catalogue.  I 
CHARLES  WESLEY  6ALLAGHEH.  B.  P..  Box  0.  tothervllle.  Md.  | 

Maryland,  St.  Mary's  Co.,  Charlotte  Hall. 

Charlotte  Hall  School  Mni-t 

Academy,  in  proximity  to  Baltimore  and  Washington.  Kstate  ol 
33$  acres.  Healthy  location.  Safe  home  for  boys.  Business  aad 
classical  courses.  Moderate  terms.  Geo.  M  .  T hom as,  A.  M  . ,  Piifi- 


JVevv^  Jersey 

New  Jersey,  Orange. 

Miss  Beard’s  School  for  Girls 

A  country  school,  IS  miles  from  New  York  City.  College  prr- 
paratory  and  special  courses.  Music,  Art,  and  Domestic  Sdeocc. 
Illustrated  catalogue  on  request. 

Address  Miss  Luctr  C.  Beard. 

New  Jersey,  Summit. 

f*ar1<-nn  Araa«mTr  A  (^untry  School  for  Boys  with  Cathonc 

Laricon  ACaaemy  Laymen  as  instructors.  In  tlie  JeR<T 

Hills,  31  miles  from  New  York.  Thorough  preparation  for  Collegt 
and  f’.usiness.  .Small  classes  and  individual  care.  .Supervised 
Athletic  Sports. 

Charles  H.  Schultz,  A.  M.,  Head  Master.. 

New  Jersey,  Bridgeton.  (Near  Philadelphia.) 

T__  Ty„,i  Miss  Macdonald  and  Miss  Finn's 

ivy  nau  &hool  for  giri.s  ■ 

College-Preparatoiy  and  Finishing  rourses.  Certificate  .idmits  W 
leading  colleges.  Exceptional  adtantagds  in  music.  Boating,  bis- 
ket  ball,  tennis.  — 
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NOTRE  DAME  of  Maryland 

\  College  for  Women 

Conducted  by  School  Sisters  of  Notre  Dame,  to  train  the  body, 
mlod  and  spirit — to  develop  true  womanhood.  Located  In  a 
beautiful  park  of  70  acres;  Outdoor  exercises — rowing,  basket¬ 
ball,  tennis,  bockey.  Beautiful  buHdlngg,  a  magnificent  new  one 


completed 
national 
Music 
fa  for 


4 last  year.  Instructors  all  spectallsts.  Leetureraot 
reputation.  Courses  regular  and  elective, 
and  Art.  Notre  Dame  Preparatory  School 
younger  studenu.  For  catalogue  address 
Notre  Dame  ot  Maryland 
(marlss  pt.  A  venae,  Baltimore,  Hd  I 


EVERYBODY’S  SCHOOL  DIRECTORY 


New  Jersey— Continued 


■ 


Freehold 

Military 

School 

For  Boys  7  to  13 

tiles  1400  I*  $475 


^‘Military,  but  Not  Rufotmatory  " 
TWO  DISTINCT  SCHOOLS 


nearly  half  a  mile  apart ;  each  la  complete  In  Itaelt.  and  en¬ 
tirely  Independent  of  the  other.  The  rulea  and  regulatlona 
are  those  beat  adapted  to  each  acbool,  but  both  are  under 
the  SAME  MANAGEMENT.  E^ach  school  being  limited 
to  50  cadets,  Inaurea  that  Indlv  Idual  rare  and  Inatnirtlon 
only  poaalble  In  a  email  achool.  Preparation  lor  college  or 
bualneas:  beautiful  roun  ry  location,  42  mtlea  from  New 
York.  66  mUe.-!  from  Philadelphia.  Modern  equipment, 
O'mnaalunu.  athletic  Oelda  and  all  outdoor  and  Indoor 
sports.  For  catalogue  of  either  school,  address 

Major  CHABUB  K.  OUHCAK,  Boa  tS,  Freehold,  H.  J. 


New  Jersey 
MiUtary 
Academy 

For  Older  Boys 

Bites  $450  to  $525 


L  1  Ckr/sflaa  Ckancitr 

^•nreiiaf^x  o«r  cmi 

Waa^loetartaa.  Forgirisof 
WIIVXBOIV  high  character  and  purpose. 
^  --d —  PoMeaset every  advantage 

nSTlTUTO  offered  by  any  similar 
schoola  regardless  of  cost. 
FOP  Girim  Remarkalle  health  record. 


rhsfifufe 

For  Girls 


•enerlor  equipment.  Itfacrea  Pure  water.  Faculty  of  Ik. 
Trained  nurse.  Athletics.  Property  value,  tWd.SM  Pipe 
srgan,  8  pianos.  Special  course  for  high  school  graduates, 
mstudenta  Entrance  any  time.  Catalogue  on  request, 
fill**—  M.  Meeker,  Fh.  D.,  D.  D.,  Frta.,  lackattstowa,  1.  J. 


In  cnookuif  a  school  for  yomr  boy  yom  place 
*  diaracter  amd  scholarship  foremost  in  jioar 
reqairememts.  So  do  see  m  selectiag  boys  for 

Peddle  Institute 

OUR  AIM  IS:  “’Tho  Best  Boys'  School  in  America" 

^  We  hare  an  endowed  school  with  an  enviable  record  In  ht- 
tlng  boys  lor  college  and  tor  life;  a  strong  faculty  of  success¬ 
ful  exp^ence  here :  splendid  enthusiasm  among  our  250  boys. 

7r  Location  nine  miles  from  Princeton ;  region  unsurpa.s8ed 
or  health.  Modem  equipment.  New  Hre-proof  dormitory. 
81xty-arre  campus,  athletic  Held,  gymnasium  with  Indoor 
track  and  swimming  pool.  Laboratories,  library,  observ¬ 
atory,  museum.  Summer  ramp. 

T  We  prepare  for  all  colleges  and  engineering  schools. 
Thorough  business  course.  Music. 

*[  Rates  $400  to  $500.  Lower  school  for  boys  11  to  14  years. 
Forty-seventh  year  opens  Sept.  18,  1912.  Catalogue  and 
booklets  sent  on  request. 

K.W.  8WETLAHD,  A.  M.,  Frineipal,  Bos  9R.  HlghUtown,  B.  J. 


ennington  School 

'or  Boys  Pennington,  N.  J.  « 

7Sth  year.  Begins  September  18.  Prepares  for  all  colleges  and 
tsehnleal  schools.  20  masters.  New  gymnasium:  swimming 
pod.  No  are  danger.  Several  athletic  Oelds.  All  sports.  Elocu- 
tloo.  Music,  Pipe  Organ.  Opening  day  speaker.  Pre.sldent 
Hlbben.  of  Princeton.  Early  application  guarantees  choice 
rootas.  Scpara'e  Junior  Department  for  boys  under  14.  Rates 
1400  to  toUO.  For  Year  Book  address 

FRANK  RtocDANIKL.  A.  M..  D.  D..  Noad  Idaster.  Boa  1 


BORDENTOWN  MILITARY  INSTITUTE. 

Oar  purpose  is  the  individual  development  of  the  boy’s  scholar¬ 
ship  and  character  for  the  work  of  the  world,  either  in  college  or 
basiness.  A  large,  sympathetic,  efficient  faculty,  carefully 
selected  pupils  of  high  character,  adequate  equipment,  carefully 
supervised  athletics,  military  discipline,  healthful  location. 
For  catalogue,  address 

Rev.  T.  H.  Lanuon,  A.M.,  D.D.,  Prin. 

Ueut.-Col.  T,  D.  Landon,  Commandant. 

Bordentow.\-on-the-Delawarb,  N.  J. 


Wenonah 

Military  Academy 

10  miles  from  PlillNdelpliiM 

Preparation  for  all  colleges,  technical  schoola  and 
business.  Military  training  in  Artillery.  Cavalry  and 
lalaKlry.  -argest  gymnasium  and  athletic  field  in  I 
New  Jersey.  Baral  We.  No  taliSKi  or  lactarlet  la  the 
iMsa.  Beautiful  and  healthful  location. 

Special  provisioa  aade  lor  Jnaior  School  boys. 

Undefeated  football,  basketball  and  Indoor  track  teams 
1911  and  baseball  1912.  ^hool  opens  Sept.  19th,  1912. 
Write  for  catalogue  and  year  book. 

Malor  JOHN  R.  JONES,  Snpt.,  Box  112, 

WcMouli.  Gloucester  Co.,  N.  4. 


New  Jersey,  Roselle  (14  miles  from  New  York). 

TVi»  AIcnM-  Qrhnnl  years.  An  es-sentially 

ine  AlCOCT  ocnool  Home  School,  where  home  influences, 
home  affections  and  home  discipline  abound.  Courses— College 
Preparator)'  or  Commercial.  Limited  to  20  boys.  I.ady  principal  tor 
the  formative  period  when  the  boy  is  most  easily  influenced.  Ath¬ 
letics.  $350.  Catalogue.  Miss  Florence  I.  Cambku.n,  Principal. 

New  JBR.SEV,  Essex  Fells,  Box  91. 

Kingsley  School  for  Boys 

Prepares  for  all  collegres  and  scientific  schools.  Indi\ndual  attention 
in  small  classes.  Gymnasium  and  extensive  grounds  for  athletics 
and  sports.  For  Catalogue  address 

J.  R.  Ca.mpbell,  M.  a.,  Headmaster. 


New  JbrseYi  Morristowit. 

QtKaaI  C'ollege  Preparatory-  Boarding  School 
Momstown  ^cnooi  for  Boys.  Small  classes.  Supenised 
sports;  new  gymnasium.  Lower  School  for  boys  10  to  14. 
Advisory  Board*-Pres.  Hibben,  Princeton;  Dean  Hurlbut, 
Hart'ard;  Rev.  Anson  Phelps  .Stokes,  Jr..  .Sec'y  of  Vale;  Prof. 
Hallock,  Columbia;  Pres.  Pntchett,  Carnegie  Foundation. 


New  Jersey,  Montclair,  50  Walden  Place. 

Montclair  Academy 

Has  a  distinct  personality  and  method.  Fine  equipment.  Coliege 
or  business  preparation.  Write  for  booklet  '*Your  Hoy  and  Our 
School/*  with  direct  message  to  all  boys*  parents. 

^Address  John  G.  MacVic.\r,  A.  M. 


New  Jersey,  South  Orange.  • 

l>AeAmA«itif  17q11  (In  the  Oranges).  Under  the  patronage  of 
iCOScinOUlll  nftii  His  Eminence  Cardinal  Gibbonsand  other 
prominent  Catholics.  Private  school  for  a  limited  number  of  girls. 
Beautiful  location.  C^lf,  Tennis,  Riding,  Skating.  Special  attention 
to  moral  and  physical  development.  45  minutes  from  N.  V.  City. 
Tuition  $600-f800  per  year.  Miss  Mary  MacMahon,  Principal. 

Blair  Academy 

BlaIrstowM,  New  Jersey 

In  bcsuttful.  bealthtul  hlghUnds.  Courses  prepAratory  to 
any  college  or  sdentlflc  school.  Thoroughly  equipped  buUd- 
Inga.  lOO-acre  campus.  Two  gymnasiums,  swimming  pool, 
quarter-mile  track.  Athleticfleld.  Liberally  endowed.  Tuition. 
$350.  80  miles  from  New  York,  lyoit  llth.  New 
Dormitory,  with  Ideal  equipment  for  younger  boys,  ready 
next  term.  Catalogue. 

JMM  e.  SMMFt.  A  M.,  D.  B..  FsaMwit  P.  B.  Bu  < 
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Building  new  and  specially  designed  for  the  school. 
60  minutes  from  New  York  City.  College  pre¬ 
paratory.  General  courses,  including  music,  paint¬ 
ing  and  modelling,  domestic  science  and  household 
arts.  Athletic  fields.  Gymnasium. 


For  Girls 
Greenwlcb«  Conn. 


EVERYBODY’S  SCHOOL  DIRECTORY 
Connecticut 


Connecticut,  Salisbunr. 

Salisbury  School 

A  school  for  85  boys.  In  the  Berkshire  Hills.  180  acres.  Modal 
buildings.  New  gymnasium.  fSM.OO.  Address 

_ _ _ _ Rev.  Geo.  E.  Qcaile,  M.A 

Connecticut,  Wallingford. 

The  Phelps  &hool  for  Girls 

College  Preparatory  and  Klective  courses.  Strong  Intermedute 
and  Primary  departments.  Music,  Art.  Resident  te<iclier  in  cbaigt 
of  gymnasium  and  outdoor  life.  Tennis,  Basket  Ball,  Riding.  Foe 
catalogue  address  The  Misses  Peck,  Principals. 


RUMSEY  HALL 

A  school  for  boys.  Situated  In  the  most  beautiful  sec- 
Uon  of  Connecticut.  Purest  mountain  air.  Rural  surround¬ 
ings  parUcularly  adapted  to  out-of-door  life  from  Bept.  to 
June.  Foot  ball,  coasting,  skating,  baseball  and  field  sports 
In  season,  under  con^tent  Instructors.  Prepares  specially  for 
secondary  schools.  The  sympathetic  Influences  of  a  home  and 
a  discipline  formative  of  manly  character  at  the  Impression¬ 
able  age.  No  punishment  except  that  which  touches  the  pride 
of  the  boy — rhf  mtrit  xyttnn  in  its  tsstnee.  Women  to  teach 
gentleness.  Men  to  develop  the  stronger  bents  of  boyhood. 
Price,  $800.  Catalogue.  LOriH  H.  SCHl'TI'E,  M.A.,HesdMuter. 


Connecticut,  Washington. 

Wykeham  Rise 

A  Country  School  for  Girls. 

Miss  Davies,  Principal. 


Connecticut,  Redding  Ridge,  Ridgewold,  Box  F. 

TVip  *  well-stocked  farm  of  JH 

me  aaniora  acnooi  jcres.  Rich  out-of-door  experi¬ 
ences.  not  merely  athletics.  Individual  attention  under  experienced 
teachers.  Careful  preparation  for  life  as  well  as  for  all  colleges, 
A  summer  session  for  candidates  for  September  examinatiims. 

D.  S.  Sanford,  A.  M.,  Headmaster. 


Connecticut,  Norwalk. 

TTillciaA  I^'oonded  by  Klizabeth  6.  Mead,  188$. 
milslUc  ^  school  for  girls.  One  hour  from 
New  York.  Certificate  admits  to  leading  colleges. 
General  and  special  courses.  Outdoor  sports.  Catal<«. 
Makoaket  R.  Brenduinorr,  A.B.j  Vassar,  Prin. 
Vida  Hunt  Francis,  B.L.,  Smith,  Associate. 
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\  Suffield  School  for  Boys 

I  The  best  bovs’  school  for  thorough,  all-round  training  of  brain,  body  and  morals.  Ixxmted 
/  in  an  attractive  New  England  town  near  New  York  City.  Complete  equipment  with  modern 
y  biiiMings,  new  gymnasium  and  athletic  fields.  Prepares  for  cxillege,  business  or  scientific 
e  school.  A  high  grade  school  for  high  grade  boys  Address 

HOBART  6.  TRUESDELL,  Rrineipal,  Bor  C. 

Connwcticiit  Literary  InetitHtlon.  Sufflald,  Connactieut. 


Connecticut,  Windsor. 

The  Campbell  School  for  Girls 

A  beautiful  suburban  location.  Attractive  home  life. 
Practical  work  in  Domestic  Science.  Number  limited. 
A.  H.  CAMPBEI.L,  Ph.  D.\d.; 

Mrs.  a.  H.  Campbell  /  Pnnai»>»- 


Connecticut,  Lakeville. 

The  Taconic  School  for  Girls 

Overlooking  a  beautiful  lake  in  the  Berkshire  Hills.  Girb 
taught  how  to  study.  New  gymnasium.  ,  , 

Miss  Lilian  Dixon,  A.  B.,  Principal. 
Miss  Catharine  Burrowes,  A.  B.,  Associate  Principal 

Connecticut,  New  Haven,  St.  Ronan  Terrace. 

The  Gateway 

A  School  for  Girls  of  all  ages. 

Miss  Alice  E.  Reynolds,  Prindpal 


MISS  BAIRD’S  SCHOOL  FOR  GIRLS 

NORWALK.  CONN.  ONE  HOUR  FROM  NEW  YORK  AND  HVE  HOURS  FROM  BOSTON 

**My  daughter!’*  With  what  ^de  and  dignity*  does  a  fontl  father  introduce  the  daughter  who  has  develoiied  the  oualities  of  mind  and 
heart  inculcated  by  this  school!  She  imparts  a  per\ading  atmos|d)ere  of  modesty  and  itoise  at  once  consistent  with  the  highest  ideab 
of  womanhood.  Cultured,  refined,  self-reliant,  graceful,  and  keenly  and  deli);htfully  intelligent  —  she  is  the  li'.ing  embiKliment  of  all  the 
ideals  of  her  school  enyiroiiinent.  Foundett  in  1870,  this  scIhmI  bolds  a  wf*rthy  place  amongst  the  best  institutions  of  its  kind  in  New 
England.  Country  air,  ideal  environment  for  study  and  recreation.  Real  training  of  body,  mind  and  manners.  Separate  house  for  girb 
under  15.  Gymnasium.  Outdoor  athletics.  Intermediate,  Academic  and  College  l*ret«rator>'  Courses.  Music,  Art  and  tlie  languages. 
Ubrxry  courses  arranged.  Address  for  Booklet  CORNELIA  F.  BAIRD.  PrincipEl,  69  West  Ave. 


Miss  McClintock’s  School 

for  Girls 

The  location  offers  a  rare  combination — trees,  pure  air,  country-like  surrounding — in  the  heart  of  the  city.  Each 
pupil  under  the  direct  care  of  the  I^incipsu.  Coile;«  preparatory  and  general  courses.  Domestic  Science,  Arts 
and  Crafts,  Music,  etc.  Practical  courses  in  simple  Muiking.  designing,  social  forms  and  the  fundamentals  of  the 
experience  of  everyday  life.  All  athletics.  Resident  and  day  pupils. 

MISS  MARY  LAW  McCUNTOCK.  Box  K.  4  Arlinston  Street.  Boeton.  Ma««. 
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BulldliiffM  McNierii 
Equipment  Complete 
Fhyfilcal  Laboratory 
Chemical  Laboratory 
Manual  Traininc  Shop 
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ROCKRIDGE 

29  Cilll  Road,  Wellesley  Hills.  Mass. 


Gymiianiuni' 

ItuMlillK  Alleyt 
Atblrtlc  Field 
SMluiiulnc  Pool 
TeiiiilHCourU 


1  Mr.  MAW  l  MyKJNE,  HUUbh.  loryoung  bo\-».  Hotne-Uke atmosphere.  Kxpenenced teachers.  Manual  tramina. 
SENIUK  HOUSE — (New)  foraoof  the  oldest  boys.  preparation  {or  any  college  or  business.  Masters 


SEA 

PINES 


HOME  SCHOOL  FOR  GIRLS 

Distinctively  Devoted  to  Developino  Personalities  ' 

Genuine  happy  home  life;  personal  attention  and  rare.  Growing  girls  Inspired  by  wholesome 
and  beautllul  Ideals  of  useful  womanhood.  The  Cape  climate  Is  evrepilonally  favorable  lor  u 
outdoor  life,  which  we  make  attractive  and  refining.  One  hundred  acres;  pine  groves,  looo 
feet  of  seashore,  ponies.  Hygiene  and  morals  are  observed  especially  for  results  In  health,  chtr- 
arter  and  education.  Gymnastics,  Music,  Handiwork,  Domestic  Arts.  French,  German,  Sptnisk 
— native  teachers.  All  branches  of  study  under  patient  and  enthusiastic  Instructors.  Addna 
Rev.  Thomas  Bickford,  Miss  Faith  Bickford,  Principals,  P.  0.  Box  B,  East  Brewster,  Cape  Cod,  Man. 


HOUSE  IN  THE  PINES 

Norton,  Mass.  40  minutes  from  Boston 

A  School  for  Girls.  Five  acres  of  grounds  and  pine  groves.  Athletic  fields  for  all  outdoor  sports.  Net 
dwelling  and  school  building.  Intermediate  and  academic  courses.  I.anruages-nailve  teacbera 
Music.  Domestic  arts.  Including  plain  sewing,  dressmaking,  millinery,  embroidery,  costumi 
designing,  etc.  Domestic  science.  Including  cooking  and  serving  of  meals,  marketlDg,  food 
values  and  the  care  of  tbe  home.  Every  attention,  not  only  to  hablu  of  study,  but  toeaoigkri 
health  and  happiness. 

MISS  CORNISH  and  MISS  HYDE.  Principals 


L&sell  Seminary 

Anbarndale.  Massachosetts  Ten  Riles  Iron  Bostsa 


Massachusetts,  Springfield. 

“The  Elms”  School  for  Girls 

A  city  school  with  countiy  sports.  Outdoor  sleeping  room.  Ortifi- 
cate  admits  to  Vassar,  Smith,  Wellesley,  Mt.  Holyoke,  Simmons. 
Graduating  and  special  courses.  Domestic  Science,  Music. 

Miss  Portee,  Principal. 


Massachusetts,  West  Bridgewater. 

Howard  Seminary  and  yo^g  ladies 

Healthful  and  beautiful  location,  25  miles  from  Boston.  Academic, 
College  Preparatory  and  Special  Courses.  Two  years’  course  for 
High  School  graduates.  Domestic  Science.  Art  and  Music  studios. 

Miss  Sarah  E.  Lauuhton,  A.  M.,  Principal. 


Courses  in  Language,  Literature,  Science,  Music  and 
Art,  with  tlioro  Instruction  In  tbe  theory  and  praciks 
of  Household  Economics.  Training  is  given  liitheArtof 
Entertaining,  House  Furnishing  and  Management, 
Marketing.  Cooking,  Dressmaking  and  .Millinery.  Ten¬ 
nis,  Boating,  Swimming,  Hiding  and  other  sports  an 
encouraged.  Address 

O.  M.  WinSLOW,  Ph.  O.,  Prtwelpal  1 1 4  Woedlasd  RMd 


Massachusetts,  Concord,  Box  L. 

St.  Andrew’s  School 

Extensive  grounds  and  woodlands.  Tennis  courts,  ball  6dl, 
canoeing.  Constant  and  careful  attention  to  the  individual  boy. 

Thomas  H.  Ixki-eldt, 

Headmasttr. 


MA.SSACHUSETTS,  Ashbumham. 

Cushing  Academy 

Endowment  permits  all  tne  ad\'antaRe$  of  a  higrh  phera  scf^j  lot 
to  $)00  a  year.  College  certificate.  Music.  Six  butldinfs 
Wew  Dormitory*.  Athletic  field.  Gymnasium.  Co-educaiio» 
Write  for  caulog:.  H.  S.  Cowell,  A.  M.,  Prinap*!. 


Powder  Point  SIchool  For  Boys 

Dnxbnry,  Mass.  By  the  Sea 

In  the  heart  of  the  Pilgrim  country.  Five  modem  buildings.  Sixteen  acres.  Large  athletic  field.  Tennis 
Outdoor  running  track.  All  sports.  Sale  boating  and  swimming  in  landlocked  Plymouth  Harbor,  on  which 
school  grounds  Ixirder.  Thorough  preparation  for  college  or  business.  The  spint  of  the  school  develo"* 
personality.  Non-military.  Send  for  booklet  and  “  The  Powder  Horn.”  For  illustrated  catalog  apply  to 

HENRY  P.  MOVITON.  Jr„  DlrectM-,  ar  RALPH  K.  BEARCE.  A.  M..  Headausler.  SS  Unf  Caesar  Road. 
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WORCESTER  ACADEMY 


Frioyi 

ffd 

Mg  Men 


79tli  year 


860.11.1912 


nil  iMtltutlon  hai  a  frreat  record  fOr  preparlnir  boys  for  collese.  ecientlflc  ediooU  and  life.  Clamical  and  eclentlflc 
caursot.  Master  teachers.  7  distinct  sciences  tauitbt  in  a  complete  laboratory  biilldInK.  alTording  rare  opportunity  for 
beys  wbo  will  not  attend  colleire  to  prepare  for  scientiflc  work.  Comprebensive  e<iuipment.  22  acres.  10  modern 
baildInK*.  "Tbe  Mefraron."  a  noble  recreation  room.  Superb  dinine  hall.  Isolated  Infirmary.  Oyinnasiiim  with 
asaitary  sarimmingr  pool.  Oaskill  Field  of  eleven  acres;  quarter-mile  track.  220  yds.  straiRht-away.  football  and  base¬ 
ball  Holds,  tennis  courts,  beautiful  field  house  with  baths  and  lockers.  Illustrated  catalogue  will  be  sent  on  request, 
D.  W.  ABERCROMBIE,  I.L..  D.  Princival,  101  Pravldence  t<t.,  Worcester,  Masa. 


The  MacDulfie  School 

For  Girls 

Springfield,  Mass. 
Principals: 

Jaka  MacDullle  (Harvard) 

Mrs.  John  MacDullle  (Radclllle) 


MW 


Three  attractive  houses  in  beautiful  grounds. 
Fine  New  Gymnasium.  Riding  lessons.  Tennis 
with  trained  instructor.  AH  outdoor  athletics. 
College  preparation  and  entrance  by  certificate. 
General  high  school  course. 

Music  and  Art.  Post-graduate  work. 
Household  Arts  and  Domestic  Science. 

Year  book  and  pictures  on  request. 


llassACHUsETTs,  Groton. 

Lawrence  Academy 

A  mmtry  school  for  your  boy.  Athletic  field  of  twelve  acres. 
Gyaasiun.  Preparation  for  any  college.  Manual  Training.  Small 
disti,  individual  attention.  Write  for  catalogue. 

Arthur  J.  Clough,  Principal. 

Boston.  Mnssacbnsetts  SIMi  year  begins  Segt.  SOth. 

SCHOOL  OF  THE 

MUSEUM  OF  FINE  ARTS 

Now  Installed  In  new  building  especially  designed  and  equipped  tor 
school  uses,  liistmciors—l^.  C.  Tsrbell,  F.  W.  Benson,  P.  L.  Hale. 

ItassACHUsETTs,  South  Bj'field,  Box  E. 
nnmmpr  ArsdAtriTr  IMthyear.  A  high  grade,  well  equipped 
uummer  ACaaemy  ,chool  for  boys.  Beautiful  location. 
iMbCcty  containing  ISO  acres,  gives  opportunity  for  healthful  outdoor 

Ht  Prepares  hoi's  for  college,  technical  schools  and  business. 

Wm.  M.  Paxton,  Drawing  and  Painting;  B.  L.  Pratt,  Modeling; 

P.  L.  Hale,  Anatomy:  A.  K.  Cross,  Perspective.  Department  of 

Design,  Huger  Elliott,  Director;  C.  Howard  Walker.  Instructor. 
ScBOLARSiiiPs— Paige  and  Cummings  Foreign  Scholarships,  Helen 

Hamblen.  Gardner,  and  Ten  Free  Scholarships.  Prises  In  money 
awarded  In  each  department.  Address  Alice  F.  Brooks,  Manager. 

Low  demitment  for  boys  under  14.  Careful  selection.  Number 
Initsd.  For  literature  address  The  Recorder. 

Massachusetts,  Boston,  Longwood  Avenue. 

Harvard  Dental  School  A  .Department  of  Harvard 

MassACHUSETTs,  Boston,  815  Boylston  Street. 

DeMerritte  School 

Emest  boys  save  time  and  yet  receive  a  thorough  preparation  for 

ntuvtuu  lACUUU  OA.UUU1  Vniversity.  A  three  years’ 
course  leading  to  the  degree.  Doctor  of  Dental  Medicine.  New 
buildings.  Nfodem  equipment.  Large  clinic.  Certificates  from 
recognized  preparatory  schools  acreptM.  Catalog. 

Eugene  H.  Smith,  D.  M.  D.,  Dean. 

tic  Mass.  Institute  of  Technology  or  for  college.  Read  our  circular. 

Edwin  DeMerritte,  Principal. 

Massachusetts,  Barre,  Box  D. 

Elm  Hill 

A  Pri\*ate  Home  and  School  for  Feeble-Minded  Youth. 

Our  treatment  has  shown  remarkable  results.  Perhaps  we  can  help 
your  child.  Write  us  and  we  will  tell  you  what  we  can  do  for  you. 

Terms,  iMiOO  a  year  and  up.  Address  George  A.  Brown,  M.  D. 

Massachusetts,  Boston,  555  Boybton  St.  (Copley  Sq.) 

(3uiancy  Hall  School 

Es^^ed  1818.  Prepares  bojs  exclusively  for 

MASSACHUSETTS  IN.STITCTE  OF  TECHNOLOGY 
w  other  scientific  schools.  Every  teacher  a  specialist. 

Franklin  T.  Kurt,  Principal. 

Massachusetts,  Groton. 

Lowthorpe  School  of  Landscape  Architecture 

j  A  new  opportuni^  for  women  in  a  prt^t- 

ixATGCllill^*  ableprofiM^ion,  Two-year  courses.  iTior- 
ouirh  work.  Vnable  to  fill  the  demand  for  our  graduates.  10370  a  year. 

Write  for  information. 

Massachusetts,  New  Bedford. 

S'’a"A'^ten"*= 

ypu*  >yl  allied  industries.  Two  and  three  year  courses.  Gradu- 
hold  many  responsible  and  lucrative  positions  in  textile  and 

•Bed  industries.  Address 

William  E.  Hatch,  President  and  Manager. 

Europe 

„  ‘  Europe. 

Massachusetts,  Worcester  (University  Section). 

Kimball  Srhnnl  for  Giric  ***>>  ye»r-  Certificate  to  lead-  11111000  lOT  (ylTlS 

"■■iitroaa  OCUUUI  lUi  AXITIS  imj  colleges.  General  and  The  Thompson-Baldasseroni  School,  12th  year.  Foreign  resi- 

yy  courses.  Diploma  Courses  in  Domestic  Science.  A  few  dence,  three  periods  of  travel  through  eight  countries,  usual  courses 

MMmhips  for  college  girls.  Additional  new  building  with  fine  of  study.  Piano  and  Singing,  all  is  included.  American  home  com- 

ITHaaatam,  field  sports.  Catalogue.  forts.  October  sailing.  , 

Addreu,  Miss  E.  A.  Kimball,  Principal.  Mas.  Helen  Scott,  Sec’y.  Dover,  N.  H. 

1  Kindly  mention  Everybody’s  Magazine  in  writing  to  advertisers  or  visiting  your  dealer. 
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ITbe  Institute  of 
fl^usical  Ert 

of  tbe  Ctt^  of  Dew  £?orlt 

PKANK  DAMROSCH,  DIrMtor 
lavHM  pt  ptppppI  pppIIopMmi  frppi  tlippp 

AppMpp  Rip  Apst  Ip  mpsIcpI  p<mppHpp« 

AN  ENDOWED  SCHOOL  OF  MUSIC 

CoodactMl  (olely  In  the  intereeU  of  bishrr  mnsical  edocatlan. 
It  provide!  studenU  of  luUaral  hblUty  end  earnest  purpose  a 
thoruoKb,  complete  and  comprebensiTe  education  In  mnsic 
witbont  Koliift  abroad.  Tbs  Opsratle  DapartBsat  Is  earrisd  aa 
la  clasa  sflUaUea  with  tha  NatrepeUtaa  Opara  Hoasa. 

The  Institute  commands  the  services.  In  all  departments,  of 
teacheraof  the  higbest  excellence,  whose  private  terma  would 
be  prohibitive  to  most  suidenu.  Tuition  fees  are  moderate 
and  uniform.  Application  sliould  he  made  prevtona  to  Oct. 
lat  to  inaure  conaideradloo.  Catalogue  and  full  Information 
ou  request.  Address 

Baa  BOO,  ISO  Claramaal  Avaaua,  Naw  Varh 


New  York.  New  York  City. 

THE  von  ENDE  MUSIC  SCHOOL 


AMERICAN 

ACADEMY 


DRAMATIC  AP.TS 

FOUMDEU  IN  1884 


Connected 

with  Mr.  Charles  ^ 

FroVimari'a  Fmr,Sra' 


Froh man's  Empire^ 
Theatre  and 
Companies. 
Recognized  as  the  leading  institution 
for  dramatic  training  in  America 

Board  of  Truttooo  M 


FRANKLIN  H.  SARGF.NT.  President 
DANIEL  FROIIMAN  JOHN  DREW 
AUGUSTUS  THOMAS  BENJAMIN  F.ROEDER 


For  catalogue  and  infor¬ 
mation,  aptly  to 

V  THE  SECRETARY 
^  Rssw  ISI.  Canttie  Bal 
Kew  Yail 


J 


CARNEGIE  HALL 

NEW  YORK 


Koss  rarsons.  Vita  Witelc,  Ludwig  Hess,  Uavid  His^am, 
Adrienne  Remenyi,  Anton  Witek,  Herwegh  von  tnde, 
Harry  Rowe  Shelley.  Highest  standards.  Send  for  free 
catalog. 

AiMrasa  HERWEGH  vau  ENDE.  Diraclar.  Dept.  W,  SS  West  Mtk  St. 


New  York,  Broadway  and  130th  Street. 

Horace  Mann  School  a^' S 

Perfect  appointments  for  all  crades.  Physical  hiducation  Building 
open  on  Saturday.  New  athletic  field.  Aitenioon  study-hours. 
Open  Monday,  Sept.  Hid.  Circulars  on  application. 

Samuel  T.  Dutton,  Supt. 


New  York,  New  York,  1000  Madison  Avenue. 

Elinor  Comstock  Music  School 

A  resident  and  day  school.  Leschetizky  Method.  Piano  teachers 
all  Leschetizky  pupils.  Vocal,  Harmony,  Siglit  Reading,  Ensemble 
Playing.  Lectures  on  current  operas.  Classes  in  French  Classic 
Dancing.  Literature  and  History  of  Art.  M  iss  Elinor  Comstock. 


New  York,  New  York  City,  607  Fifth  Avenue. 

The  Gardner  School  for  Girls 

Resident  and  Day  Pupils.  (57th  year.)  Exclusive  location.  Rcmbtr 
and  SpKial  Courses.  Music,  Art,  Elocution.  Physical  culture. 
Aesthetic  dancing.  Outdoor  life.  City  advantages  with  delightful 
home  life. 


New  York,  New  York  City,  2042  Fifth  Ave. 

Mrs.  Helen  M.  Scoville’s  Home  and  Day  School  for 

Girls.  Advantagres  of  dty  and  country.  Ph^ical  Culture,  KidinSt 
.  Swimmings  Dancing,  Academic  Cour^.  Special  Studies,  Music. 
Art,  Home  Economics.  Outdoor  games.  Individual  care,  social 
privileges.  European  travel  clashes. 


The  Benjamin  School 

FOR  GIRLS 

Beautiful  location,  overlooking  Riverside  Drive  and 
Hudson  River.  Steam-heated  building;  elevator. 
dent  and  Day  pupils.  Small  classes  insure  individul 
attention.  Special  and  Graduate  Courses.  Preparatios 
for  all  CoUe^.  Certificate  admits  to  Smith  CoUm 
Gymnastics.  Domestic  Science.  Unusual  advanSS 
in  Art,  Music  and  Languages. 

Eighth  year  begins  October  2nd,  1912. 

Ulustrated  Catalogue  sent  on  application. 

Mn.  MAURICE  C.  BENJAMIN.  M.  A.,  Priodsal 
144  Riverside  Drive,  New  York  City 


The  United  States  School  of 

SECRETARIES 

509  Filth  Avcaoc,  New  Ysrk  Oliver  HcEwan.  lead  iBht 

The  only  school  in  America  which  makes  Secretarial  Ttaiaiw 
a  Specialty.  The  Curriculum  includes  McEwan’s  Shoi^iM 
Typewriting,  Cultural  Course  (English  Literature,  Ankle 
YAriting),  Secretarial  Duties  and  Accounts. 

ProMpectuft  ou  application. 


New  V’oRK,  New  York,  52  East  72nd  Street. 

The  Comstock  School 

A  school  of  national  reputation.  Offers  regular  and  special  cosna 
Music,  art,  languages,  physical  culture,  socul  life  and  an  iippoiUBiq 
to  enjoy  the  many  advantages  of  New  York.  Address 

Miss  Lydia  Day,  PrindnL 


New  York,  New  York  City,  SOO  West  gSth  Street.  ( 

Mrs.  Isabel  D.  Coates 

will  receive  in  her  home  a  limited  number  of  girls  who  wUi  h 
study  Art,  Music,  Languages  under  special  masters.  Will  resMB 
open  for  the  Summer  of  li^l2.  Circular  upon  applicatioii. 

New  York,  318  West  57th  Street,  Y.  M.  C.  A.  Luildiiig. 

New  York  School  of  Expression 

School  opens  October  7th.  Chartered  by  Regents  of  the  Vnivenih 
of  the  State  of  New  Y’ork.  Daily  Classes.  Voice  Training,  Eko- 
tion.  Oratory,  Drama,  Pantomime.  Voice  defects  cured.  Satnrig 
classes  for  teachers.  Send  for  prospectus. 


New  Y'ork,  New  York  City,  862-863  Carnegie  Hall. 

The  Weigester  Studios  of  Vocal  Music 

Voice  Culture,  Art  of  Singing  Cbssic  and  Modem  ^ngs, 
Oratonc;  Languages;  Piano  Playing,  Pantomime,  Acting:  Reoak, 
Concerts,  Social  features.  Residence  and  Chaperonage  for  non-na- 


dent  stutients.  Write  for  bmklet 


R.  G.  Weilestix. 


New  Y'ork,  New  York  City,  132  West  85th  Street. 

The  Lachmuud  Conservatory  of  Music 

Ail  Branches.  All  Grades.  Preparation  for  Concert  or  OpM 
Pleasant  home  and  chaperonage  for  out-of-town  students  wisbiaf 
to  attend  Metropolitan  Grand  Opera.  Send  for  Catalo^e. 

Lewis  M.  Hubbard,  Director. 


New  York,  Bronxville.  ^ 

TIoll  School  for  Girls  in  beautiful  Uayreaa 
^ W OOQ  Hflii  Park.  28  minutes  from  (irand  Centn) 
Station.  Ideal  environment  for  scholastic  and  social  devtdopBMi^ 
Collie  Preparatory  and  Academic  Courses.  Three  buiidiOfS' 
Resioence,  Recitation  Hall,  Gymnasium  with  swimming  pool.  For 
catalogue  address  Miss  Mary  T.  Maine,  PrincipaL 


New  York,  Pelliam  Manor. 

Mrs.  Hazen’s  Suburban  School  for  Girls 

Half  hour  from  Grand  Central  Station,  New  York. 

MRS.  JOHN  CUNNINGHAM  HAZEN,  Principal. 


New  York,  Scarsdale,  40  minutes  from  Grand  Central  Statioa. 

Heathcote  Hall 

The  Misses  Lockwood's  Collegiate'  School  fur  Girls.  A  ctsfoxn 
school  with  all  the  advantages  of  the  metropolis.  Faculty  M 
sixteen  instructors.  .Superior  opportunities  for  Music.  Healinw 
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EVERYBODY’S  MAGAZINE 


^^chool  Ibr  Doys^ 

Founded  by 

’  Dr.  Frederick  Luther  Gurttage 

Location;  Pawfiac,  N,  Y..  axty-ire 
aiila  (ram  New  York  oo  Harla 
Dirmoo  at  New  York  Central  Railroad; 
•eren  (aiadred  feel  above  tea  level;  in  ooe 
d  the  BKMl  niduretque  tecliaat  cl  the 
Bcrkihiret. 

Object:  To  pre|)are  bort  for  college  and 
■denlific  tchoob;  to  fatter  lyitenulic  ttudy 
ud  cntnttlml  phytical  devetopment. 
Equipment:  Main  building  repreieoli  the 
b^  tyito  at  academic  archilecture  —  pro- 
vidtog  nngle  bedroooii,  inkrinary.  common 
room,  tiudy  haU,  dining-roam,  bbrary, 
reciuiion-roomi,  matlert'  apanmenli;  clec- 
Iric  bghl  and  modem  lanilary  appointtnenti. 
Adminiatrntioo ;  Courie  ot  inaiructian 
cmen  ive  yeart;  directed  by  men  at  expe¬ 
rience  and  cukure;  general  tupervuian  by 
faculty  of  all  out-door  tportt;  relatioaa  at 
mutual  confcdenm  between  boyt  and  mat- 
ten  encouraged  in  al  depaitmentt  of  tcbool 
organizatiao  and  dnaplue. 

For  catalogue  and  porliculait,  addrem 
FKEOERICK  L  CAMAGE.  D.C.L. 

A  Heudmaaier, 

Pawllug;,  Jiew  York  ) 


New  York,  Peektkill. 

Peekskill  Academy 

Soth  year.  New  Bwldines.  Alumni  Hall  (bo’s 
10-13).  Address  J.  C.  Bucher,  A.  M.\p  • 
or  C  A.  Robinson,  Ph.  D.J 


About  that  Moant  1814 

6a||  |vf  Pleasant  offers 

an  ideal  school  home, 

Yours  Thoroughly  prepares  for 

^  college  or  business,  of  course, 

but  character  is  the  goal  here.  Manual  train-  % 
ing.  A  rationalized  Military  System.  Located  ■ 
in  the  most  beautiful  part  of  the  Hudson  River  I 
country.  Also  Mount  Pleasant  Hall  for  boys  I 
under  13.  Sommer  Camp  in  1 

L  tile  Berkshires,  under  Mr.  tMOUIH  g 
k  Brusie’s  personal  charge,  for  |>|pa!EIHllf 
boysunderfifteen.  Forrate, 

without  extras,  write  to  ACftCldOy 

^  '^^^ciiattiu  Fmcitct  Btasii  Ossiniog-OH* 

R  HIM  Hudson,  N.  Y. 


FOUNDED 
.  1814 


PtVK  MILK*  mom  tWKST  POIMT 

New:  YORK 


jl.RY 

MY 


Ntw  Y'ork,  Aurora. 

limes  School  for  Young  Boys 

Thirty  boys,  eight  to  fourteen  years  old.  Ideal  home;  excellent 
nttructioD,  constant  supervision.  Sports;  gardening;  pets.  Each 
^  has  a  separate  room.  Endowment  permits  low  rate,  :MOO  yearly. 
For  catalogue  address  Albert  Somes,  A.  M. 


home 
fok  him 


eomiWALL-OM-HUOSON,  N.  Y. 

XTEW  Academic  BQlldlngs,  Barracks.  Mess  Hall  and  Gym- 
1\  Daslum  comprising  the  most  complete  FIRKPIICK>F 
^  MllltaiY  School  plant  In  the  United  Btatee.  Certlflcatee 
accepted  by  all  colleges.  Practical  Commercial  Course  with 
large  Shops,  Laboratories,  etc.  SUMMEk  SESSION.  Special 
coarse  and  training  for  West  Point  Candidates.  Regular 
Army  Oflloer  and  Military  Eqnlpment  from  War  Depart¬ 
ment.  Infantry.  Cavalry  and  Cadet  Band.  (Special  rates  to 

£ood  musicians.)  BARi)  BALL.  Special  Department  for 
oysunderlL  Forcatalogueaddress.  th  p8Baia>c.\i. 


CORNWALL  SCHOOL 

A  College  Preparatory  School  for  Boys 

Besinniog  with  the  next  school  yeu,  ALVAN  E  DUERR 
will  be  associated  with  the  present  headmaster  in  the  manage¬ 
ment  of  this  school.  Mr.  Duen  (or  eleven  years  was  head 
of  the  Department  of  German  in  Perm-Charter  School  of 
Philadelphia.  For  the  past  six  years  he  has  been  headmaster 
of  the  Polytechnic  Preparatory  School  of  Brooklyn.  His 
experience  as  a  successful  teacher  and  head  of  an  important 
school  assures  the  friends  of  this  school  of  its  enlarged  efficieiKy. 

CARLOS  H.  STONE,  Headniaster,  Cornwall-on-Hadson 

Westchester  Military  Academy 

Peekskill,  N.  Y. 

Y  Awn  •  Grounds  beautifully  located,  overlooking 

LiOCailtf  11  •  Peekskill  Bay. 

A  •  The  rational  development  of  the  young  boy’s  cbarac- 
/Yllll  •  ter,  body  and  Intellect  Into  true  manliness. 

AM*  •  Buildings  modern  and  complete.  New 
Edl§Ullf  1111^111  •  gymn&oium.  swimming  pool, tennis  courts, 
athletic  h^d.  target  practice;  hot  and  cold  water. 

Headmaster  has  taught  successfully  2  years  in  Germany,  1  year 
in  Italy.  2  years  in  France.  4  years  in  Canada  (Ottawa  University), 
4  years  In  U.  S.  A.  A.  HERWIG.  Pb.  D..  Headmaster. 

RJ^TON  SCHOOL 

Tarrytown-on-Hudaon,  New  York  — 

FOR  BOYS  UNDER  SIXTEEN.  One  of  the  best-equipped 
schools  for  YOUNG  boys  in  the  Eastern  States.  Most  beau¬ 
tifully  situated,  at  high  elevatton,  in  the  Westchester  HiUs,  40 
minutes  from  New  York.  The  system  of  Training  and  Instruc¬ 
tion  is  developed  by  properly  studying  each  boy’s  Individual 
needs  and  character.  Physical  Training  and  Athletii^  under 
competent  and  tho^’ough  supervision.  High  Scholastic  and 
Athletic  records.  Numbers  limited  to  ensure  a  homelike  at¬ 
mosphere.  Very  highly  endorsed  by  parents.  Rates  S550.00. 
Special  Department  for  a  few  little  boys  $450.00.  Box  08. 


New  York,  Poughkeepsie,  Box  708. 

RlVCrVlCW  ACfl-dcniY  77th  year  begins  Sept.  26,  1912. 
A  home  for  the  better  kind  of  boys.  It  looks  beyond  college 
entrance.  Instruction  is  thorough,  sane.  Equipment  modern.  Its 
influence  makes  for  manhood.  76  years  of  coi  secutive  management. 
For  catalogue,  address  Joseph  B.  Bisbfe,  A.  M. 

New  York,  Tanytown-on-Hudson,  Box  921. 

Irving  School  for  Boys  ?ileb«uiUuThis?oric‘M?rin?” 

country.  75th  year.  21  years  under  present  Head  Master.  New  site 
and  building  1904.  Prepares  for  all  colleges  and  technical  schools. 
Individual  instruction.  Athletic  Field.  Swimming  Pool.  New 
Gymnasium.  J.  M.  Furman,  A.  M.,  Head  Master. 

New  York,  Fishkill-on-Hudson. 

PocvstaII  AroHamTT  A  Home  School  for  Boys,  in  the  Hud- 
Lasweu  ACaaemy  son  Highlands,  near  west  Poim.  Pre¬ 
pares  for  college,  technical  schools  or  business  life.  Semi-military. 
Gymnasium  and  outdoor  sports  under  physical  director.  Primary 
department.  Summer  School  and  camp.  Rates  $300-9400.  Booklet. 

T.  L.  Ke.n'nbdv. 


Kindly  mention  Everybody’s  Magazine  in  writing  to  advertisers  or  visiting  your  dealer. 
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EVERYBODY'S  SCHOOL  DIRECTORY 


C  L  Mason’s  sniw^ 

n  School  I 

For  Gills 


CQuracr  :  a  1  > : ' 
letcet.  i>ew  ^ 
•nitstadr. 


Yomig 
Women 
ThcCaMU 
Tarrytotn- 
oO'Hadsa^ 
N.Y. 

-latojs;  uiwernctioolforKlrUltoB. 

"  sand Mliool life.  AdTantaceofetai 
t  ’  miea  of  art  and  science  of  Kew  T«k, 
most  beaatifnl  surroundings  and  btas- 
.'ige  preparatory,  graduating,  and  tpsdel 
'  enta.  CertlOcatu  admits  to  ieadli«  col- 
<  ity  Annex.  European  class  fur  uartl 
logne,  address 


^  Loek  B«z  Taa 


New  York,  Carmel. 

Drew  Seminary  for  Young  Women 

parator>-  Courses.  M usic.  Art,  Elocution,  Domestic  Science.  Cnm 
for  Hi^  School  Graduates.  .Students  of  all  ages  received,  inn 
moderate.  Address  Box  10!*.  Martha  L.  Han abi'roh,  PresidaL 
Julia  Evans,  Dean. 


New  York,  Pou|;likeepsie,  Box  808. 

T>„enom  Hall  ^ assxr  Preparatory-  School  for  girls.  Kefers 
rUinam  nan  to  Dr.  James  M.  Taylor,  Pres.Vassar  College, 
Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y.;  Dr.  W  m.  Arnold  Slanklin,  Pres.  Wesleyan 
'■  Dr.  Talcott  Williams,  of  tlie  Pliiladelphia  Press.  Cer- 


Address  Ellen  Clizbe  Bartlett,  A.B.,  Principal. 


New  York,  Ossining-on-Hudson. 

Ossining  School  for  Girls  Ss^j'^rr'" 

Music,  Art  and  College  Preparatory  Courses.  Certificale  pm- 
leges.  Post  Graduate  and  special  work.  Naramore  Hall,  scptiaii 
house  for  younfier  girls.  Year  book  on  request. 

Prlnapals— Clara  C.  Ki  ller,  Martha  J.  NARA.>ioa. 

New  York,  Tarrytown-on- Hudson. 

The  Misses  Metcalf’s  Boarding  and  Dty 

School  Kor  Girls.  College  preparation  and  physical  calnit. 
A  department  for  prU  under  twelve.  Moderate  rates. 

New  York,  Valhalla.  (U  miles  from  New  York.) 

Chappaqua  Mountain  Institute 

arate  departments  for  both  sexes  under  14  years,  in  care  of  How 
Mother).  4'ind  year.  New  buildings,  TO  acres,  SOO  ft.  altitok. 
flOO  to  fIM.  Primary,  Preparatory,  Commercial.  Manual  Tiainiii 
Domestic  Science  and  Music  Dept.  Address  Box  K. 


f*t.  Agnes 

^  rorCiris.  Al^r,N.Y. 

A  Hchool  affordiug  the  Inahebt  iii< 
tellectual  (‘ducatiou  together  with 
rellgioosiDNtructiooaiMltraln*  j 
log.  Siittuted  <»n  high  healthy  j 
ground*,  overlooking  the 
Esv.  Hudson  River.  Modern 

WUllam^^^k  buildincs.  Pleasant  social 
CroswaU  life.  Musk,  Art. Dome^ti#  ' 

Pgaat  Science.  Tuitiouf>>cverj  ' 

D.1>..LIs.D.’^B  reasouable.  Diplomas 
Plibor  ^  R^itted.  SpeciaUeparats 

dllrsiiT  department  and  Individ* 

Ptm  nnd  ualeareforvoougergirls. 

A  Rocior  (iutdoorlife. Tenuis, has* 

B  ketball,  aksting,  tobog* 

ganing,  golf,  hockey. 
Ojiunasiuni,  Swedish  ays* 
tern  of  training.  43rd  year. 
Catafoene  with  rfews  on  request.  Address 
Mias  Matilda  Gray.  Principal 


New  York— Continued 


(^Irn  dEhen 


- ST.  MARGARET’S  SCHOOL,  Buffalo,  N.Y. - ^ 

Boarding  and  Day  School  for  Girls— 28th  Year  | 

A  school  combining  city  advnntages  and  country  pleasures. 

Beautiful  hre-proot  brick  colonial  mansion.  .Se|>arate  school  buildinfts  and  fine  gymnasium  with  running  track.  Situated  in  the  bor 
select  residential  part  of  Buffalo.  Social  life  a  feature.  N'on-denominational. 

C^llrae  preparatory  and  elective  courses.  Admits  on  certificate  to  Yassar,  Smith  and  Wellesley.  Special  two-year  course  in  colkgt 
subjects  for  High  Sdiool  Graduates.  .  „  .  .  .  , 

Gnusual  advantages  in  Music,  I.,anguages,  Expression,  Domestic  Science.  Art  department  in  cliarge  of  well-known  instructor  ■ 
Albri^it  Art  School.  Out-door  sports  enjoy^  all  winter.  Krequent  trips  to  Niagara  Kails.  Mid-w  inter  tour  to  New  York  and  Washiniiia. 
Terms.  9828-9780  EVA  MacINTOSH  DAVIDSON.  Principsl 


New  York,  Ossining-on-Hudson. 

The  Holbrook  School  fn^ny"  mi^  oP'llJ; 

47th  year.  Fits  boys  for  College.  Ample  equipment  and 
grounds.  Individual  care.  Satisfactory  references  as  to  character 
necessary.  Kor  caulogiie  address 

The  Holbrook  School,  Ossining,  N.  Y. 


New  York,  Dobbs  Kerry-on-Hudson. 

Mackenzie  School 

Equipped  and  administered  for  the  thorough  preparation  of  I!i8 
boys  for  colle^,  technical  schools,  and  higher  business  careers. 
Catalogue  and  illustrated  booklets  upon  request. 

James  C.  Mackenzie,  Ph.  D.,  Director. 


Long  Island,  Flushing.  Box  505. 

Ky^le  Institute  Boarding  School  for  Boys 

AimEn'i  Gnminar,  Hirh  .School  and  Commercial  Courses.  G)w* 
nasium,  SAimmina  pool,  baseball  held.  Unsurpassed  ad^aotagts  u 
German.  #400.  No  extras.  Semi-militarv. 

Dr.  Paul  Kyle,  Priodpsl 

New  York,  Bingrliamton. 

The  Lady  Jane  Grey  School  for  Girls 

Certificate  admits  to  Vassar,  Smith,  Wellesley  and  other  coU^ 
General  Course,  Music,  Domestic  Science.  New- gymnasium.  De- 
mitory  for  very- young  girls.  Principals:  The  Misses  Hyde, 

Ella  Yirginia  Jones,  A.  B. 

New  York,  Westcliester  Countv,  Mohegan  Lake,  Box  IB- 

Mohegan  Lake  School  S2:T5:'i;.^^aTS 

ness.  Averaite  number  of  pupils  to  a  ebss,  eight.  ATodem  buikEy; 
Healthful  location  on  Mohegan  i.Ake.  l^>*5tcal  culture  and  AdudiB 
under  competent  Director.  Booklet. 

A.  E.  Linder,  A.  M.,  Chas.  H.  Smith,  A.  M.,  Pnncipalv 


The  advertisements  in  Everybody's  Magazine  are  indexed.  Turn  to  page  2. 


TERMS  :  $500— $600  a  year 


The  School  Beautiful  for  Girl, 
Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 

In  the  Highlands 


Collece  Preparatory  and  Finiibtnf  Counet. 
Music,  Art«  Elocution,  Domestic  Science. 
Outd—r  lift  m  Ciom  •  country 

trampinc.  Zitltt-utinz  in  Nrw  Y*rk  Citj* 
No  examinations.  Ideal  climate.  New 
buildings  t  twelve  ncres.  Select,  limited 
membership.  Unusual  advantages  fully 
detailed  in  Ulusirated  booklets*  Address 
the  Director, 

De.  Frederic  Martin  Townsend 


ESIGNATED  by  the  War  Department  as 
I  “Distinguished  Institution,  1904-0506^-08- 


St.  John’s  School 

CoU^  and  Business 
fteparatory. 


Verbeck  Hnll 

For  Boys 
from  8  to  14. 


Manlius  Schools 


MANLIUS.  N.  Y. 


oo-io-ii-iv  this  being  the  highest  honor 
paid  by  U.  S.  Government.  Most  successful  ap- 
phation  of  military  principle  to  preoaration 
for  college  or  business,  because  this  nign  grade 
of  military  work  is  attractive  and  thoroughly 
Stimulates  and  produces  results  in  honor  sys¬ 
tem  building  of  character  and  habits  of  study 
not 'attained  in  such  degree  by  most  military  or 
civilian  schools.  WM.  VEKBECK.  PrcsMnt 


QUICK.  THOROUGH 
ELECTRICAL  INSTRUCTION 

A  complete  college  course  In  two  years.  Time 
and  money  saved.  Taught  by  graduate  en¬ 
gineers.  Practice  on  apparatus  and  machines 
—construction,  operation  and  repair.  Every 
branch  ol  generation,  transmission  and  ap¬ 
plication.  Graduates  in  leading  electric  com¬ 
panies.  New  classes  July  and  September, 
write  lor  details. 

BRYANT  A  STRATTON  COLLCOE 
Nw.  103.  CoNwga  BMc.,  RwNalo,  N.  Y. 


Hami'.mirb,  Kxeter. 

The  Phillips  Exeter  Academy 

Vottsual  opportunities  for  boys  of  exceptional  cliaracter  and  ability. 
ISSod  year  opens  Sept.  ISthy  1912.  For  catalog  and  views,  address 

_  _ _  _  .  _  Harlan  P.  Amen,  Principal. 

New  Hampshire,  Plymouth. 

Holderness  School  for  Boys 

Prepares  for  Colleges  and  Technical  Schools.  Ranks  with  the  high* 
CM  .rade  schools  of  New  England,  yet  by  reaison  of  endowment  the 
toitMMi  is  moderate.  New  gymnasium.  33rd  year. 

_ _  Rev.  Lorin  Weilster,  L.  H.  D.,  Rector. 


Ohio,  Gambier,  Box  27. 

Harcourt  Place  School  for  Girls 

CoUcn  IVepa  ration:  Advanced  Courses,  also  Domestic  Science 
uo  Horticulture.  Travel  Classes  may  be  formed  during  Summer 
lod  Wmter  vacations. 

_  Mtss  Merwin,  Principal. 


Instructs,  trains  and  educates  after  the  best  methods  of  ForCBMMt 
EuropcAn  ConserrAtortes.  FacRlty  Rnsarpass^ 

ELOCUTION  MUSIC  LANGUAGES 

Location  Ideal.  Day  and  resident  students  may  enter  at  any 
time.  Illostrat^  Catalogne  FREE. 

MISS  CLARA  BAUR,  DIRECTRESS 
HIghlsnd  AvsmM.  Oak  Street  snd  Bumst  Avsnus,  Clnckmstl,  Ohio 


More  fhae  N.  ,  j'  Studeats 

50.000  V  1  ,  ^  all 

Alumal  lie  world 

A  course  at  EASTMAN  will  make  you  a  compe¬ 
tent  workman  for  the  office  of  the  business  man, 
the  banker,  the  financier,  the  corporation  official 
or  for  government  service.  Having  this  equip¬ 
ment  you  will  get  employment  promptly:  and 
success  fs  assured  the  capable  workman— wlia  '. 
works.  Delightful  recreative  environment  with 
all  the  pleasant  activities  of  real  college  life. 
Home-like  living  arrangements,  with  congenial  ' 
iellow-students.  Complete  modem  equipment  I 
Expenses  reasonable.  Students  enter  any  day.  I 

Fall  Term  Begins  September  8rd  | 

Appeals  with  special  force  to  students  who  tre  leaving 
COLLEOE  or  HIGH  SCHOOL  who  wish  to  prepare  for 
bnsineas.  Accounting,  Banking,  Shorthand,  Typewrit* 
lug.  Telegraphy,  Penmanship,  Civil  Service  and  Aca* 
demlc  Departments.  Write  for  our  publications  today. 
They  may  help  you  to  a  good  career^if  not  a  fortune. 

CLEMENT  C.  GAINES,  M.  A..  LL.  D. 

Box  682  Poughkecpaio,  N.  Y. 


Maine 


Vermont,  Saxtons  River. 

The  Vermont  Academy  for  Boys 

An  id»l  school  for  wholt^me  training  and  thorough  eduction. 

school  for  younger  teys.  Terms  #400—5500. 

George  B.  Lawson,  A.  M.,  D.  D.,  Principal. 


Vermont,  I>arre,  Box  7. 

(lf\i^AarA  Qpminflrxr  In  the  Green  Mountains.  College  en- 
VJOQua.ro  dcmillary  trance  certihcate.  tieneral  Louise. 
Music.  State  Teacher's  Training  Course.  Domestic  Science 
Course.  Modem  Buildings.  Gymnasiums.  Championships  in 
basketball,  hockey,  baseliall  and  track.  #260  a  year. 

Orlando  K.  Hollister,  Liu.  D.,  Principal. 


Ohio 


EVERYBODY’S  SCHOOL  DIRECTORY 
New  York— Continued 


Vermont 


CINCINNATI  CONSERVATORY  of  MUSIC  ESTABLISHED  1867  ( 


EkTSAkoi  TO  Pool 


Ogontz  School 

FOR  YOUNG  LADIES 

The  individual  needs  of  each  pupil  are  fiilhlled  by  well 
regulated  courses  in  Language.  Literature.  History, 
Art.  Music.  Science.  Economics  and  Domestic  Science. 
Experienced  teachers,  one  to  every  live  girls. 

The  healthful  social  and  home  life  and  super\'ised 
physical  exercise  are  marked  features  of  the  school.  The 
modernly  equipped  buildings  are  delightfully  located  in  a 
suburban  park  of  65  acres  of  lawns  and  woodland 
ao  minutes  to 
Philadelphia 
—affording 
the  educational 
advantages 
of  the  city. 

Catalogue  and 
views. 


■Mss  Abby  A. 
»btb»ri»i«4. 

Principal 

■ax  I 

Osontx  Scbaal  P.O.,  I 


The  Baldwin  School  T.? 

BRYN  MAWR.  PENNA.  (20  Minutes  from  PhlladelplM 
Preparatory  to  Brj-n  Mawr,  Hmith.  Va&sarand  Wellesley  Col¬ 
leges.  APo  strong  general  course,  with  diploma  for  glrbaot 
going  to  college.  Wltbln21  years  247  students  from  this  adml 
have  passed  the  entrance  examinations  for  Bryn  MawrColkce. 
Certiorate  privileges.  Resident  native  French  and  ('lemiai 
teachers.  Fireproof  stone  building.  Extensive  grounds.  Athledo. 
Jssc  I..  Rrswxcll,  a.  H»s4  sf  the  Srhxil 
EHubeta  Fsrrcot  JshsMs,  A.  R.  iiMclatc  Head  al  the  Sahaol 
For  clrculara  address 

The  Baldwin  School.  P.  O.  Box  R.  Bryn  Mawrr,  Pa. 


Pennsylvania,  Williamsport,  Box  910. 

Williamsport  Dickinson  Seminary 

Co-educational.  College  Preparatory,  Commercial,  SciolifL 
Classical  courses.  Music,  Art.  |11I0  per  year.  No  extras.  Taa 
Gymnasiums.  Term  opens  iieptemher  lOth. 

Rev.  Beniamin  C.  Connee,  D.  D. 


Pennsylvania,  Lancaster. 

Franklin  and  Marshall  Academy  Founded  itst. 

Enters  about  40  boys  to  colleges  each  year.  Modem  dormitories. 
Laboratories,  gymnasium,  athletic  held.  5120,000  in  recent  im¬ 
provements.  Good  health  record.  Terms  moderate.  Catalog. 
,  T.  U.  Helm,  A.  M.,  E.  M.  Haktman,  A.  M.,  Principals. 


You  cannot  fall  to  become  an  artlstir  player  or  singer  If  you  come  here.  Four  piipll  recitals  a  week  give  onportunity  for  nubile 
performance.  Faculty  rerltal.s.  lectures,  boxes  at  Philadelphia  Orchestra.  Opera  eoneerts.  etc.  Puntls'  Pvmpfcony  Orchestra 
of  «.i.  Reelprornl  relation*  with  f'nlverslty  of  Pennsylvania  afford*  advantages  for  literary  study  xlthout  extra  charge. 
All  branches  of  Music  taught.  Dormitories  for  yoiinc  women.  Fariilty  of  .W  teachers  of  International  fame.  Degree* 
conferred.  2Sth  year.  Send  today  for  our  beautiful  6.5-page  book ;  give*  In  detail  a  description  of  conservatory  work  and  a  com¬ 
parison  of  teaching  method*.  Information  every  mu.s|c  student  should  have.  Tells  you  how  we  teach  and  how  you  have  the  bene¬ 
fit  of  the  Instruction  of  the  entire  faculty.  Shows  how  we  cut  down  one-half  the  time  usually  taken  ro  get  a  musical  ediiratloB. 
Address  GILBERT  R.AYNOLDS  rOMUS.  IMrertor,  Brood  mid  kVhnrtoii  Streets.  Pbllndelplilii.  Pn. 


The  advertisements  in  Everybody's  Magazine  are  indexed.  Turn  to  page  3. 


Homelike  aurrouiadinn.  Caieiful  moral  training,  (^iis  Sept.  Mk 
Address  Lniis  B.  Ambler,  A. M.,  PriocipiL 

Pennsylvania,  Birmingham,  Box  L. 

The  Birmingham  School,  Inc.  An^eLikm’^s^ 

offering  either  Academic  or  College  Preparatory  Courses.  Beaoti' 
ful  and  healthful  location  in  the  mountains.  (>n  >lain  Line  P.  K  K. 
G^-mnasium.  Physical  training.  For  catalogue  address 

A.  k.  Gkiek,  Presidett. 


pENNS^'LVA.\tA,  Carlisle,  Box  34. 

pAnsiro'ir  Wall  Founded  ITM.  Prepares  thoroughly  for  w 
Ilqll  college  or  technical  school.  Xewathl^c^n 
and  well^equipped  gy'mnasium.  Kates  ;^300  to  Special  Sd)^* 
ships.  Geuki^e  Edward  Reed,  President.  For  particulan  apply  » 
W,  A.  Hutchison,  Ped.  D.,  Headmaster. 


after 

low. 


Pennsylvania,  Jenkintown. 

Abington  Friends’  School. 


EVERYBODY'S  SCHOOL  DIRECTORY 


Pennsylvania 


Combs  Conservatory  of  Music 


^eechwood 

A  Caltural  and  Practical  School 
Uby  chgtccarBccewItjrRvawif  w«HUR  la  M 
to  MMe  vacallM.  the  wlU  Mccccd  U  she  kiM 
bcca  fe’ataH  atoat  the  Uae  M  her  lutaral  mO- 

For 

Beec^ood  offers  CoDcge  Preperatory,  College 
I#  OlinQ  I>epxrtmenti,ConaervatorT  of  Music,  Art,  Arts  end 
7  *7  Crafts,  Oratory.  Courses  la  Domestic  Swoce  and 

Mnmon  6r*?r  8*<«Ury»hlp,  Normal  Oymnaatlcs,  Normal 
K/l/fll  Vfl  Kindergarten  as  elective*.  Free,  heslthful  country 
Hfe  near  Philadelphia.  Unusual  buUdlnga. 
with  private  bath.  Moderate  teimA 

Apply  tor  catalogne  to 

■.  ■.  lEASn,  Ph.  PrcsIAeat  JcaktailtwR.  Pcaaa. 

Mn.  THEOOOtA  B.  UClAtOS,  AmocUte 

imiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiminiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii 


EVERYBODY’S  SCHOOL  DIRECTORY 
Pennsylvania — Continued 


Pennsylvania  College  [ 
^  For  Women 

'[ .  ariiae  witb  the  EMtern  staDdard.  located  In  the  beautl-  ^ 
u  Road  diatrlct.  Resident  and  day  students. 

CsMur*  advautases  In  Music.  Special  courses  In  Social 
avTios  and  In  Education.  Send  for  catalogue. 

DILWORTH  HALL 

•itDaratory  School  under  the  same  management  for  day 
^  Madent  students.  Prepares  girls  for  all  colleges  on 
Silicate.  Modem  Language  antf  SclentlHr  Courses  for 
■Beni  education,  with  special  opportunities  In  Music. 
Literature  on  application. 

1.  D.  UUDSAT,  PrsaMsnt,  nttaborgh,  Psnna. 

Miss  Marshall’s  School  criRLS 

MttI  location  In  mo«t  beau-  p  -  _ 

gj  wction  of  PblUdeiphia't 
Academic  and  Music 
DUMWeaw.  College  Prepar- 
•MyaadStiecial  Courses.  Ad- 
bnildiog  completed  this 
wm.  Aaple  grouods.  Tennis, 

1^11  Ml  wkI  other  outdoor 
i^Mti  For  particulars  and 
Sigalid  drctilar,  address 

■a  L  li  Mmsmau.  Hm., 

OtHLsoe,  Phlludu.e  Pa. 

^^^BISHOPTHORPE  MANOR 

The  Mountain  School  for  Girls 
1  SOUTH  ItTHUHtM,  PfNM. 

|7  In  "Amerlra's  Switserland.”  Bracing  air.  Near 

^  New  York  and  Philadelphia.  College  Preparatory 

I*  and  Flolshing  Courses.  Bpeclal  bulldlDgs; 

spacious  grounds;  outdoor  life;  superior  table. 
"The  kind  of  school  girls  like."  Special  advan- 
tages  In  Music,  Art,  Elocution,  Domestic  Science, 
\  Domestic  Art  and  Physical  Culture.  Terms.  t500. 
Vj  —  \For  booklets  address 

'  CLAUDE  N.  WYANT,  Prlnrliuil,  Box  336. 

A  Start  in  Life 

For  Boys  Past  1 7  ■ 

High  School  boys  and  other  young  men  with  good  educa- 
Uoo  and  ability  will  be  prepared  f6r  and  placed  In  positions 
•wlag  ITS  a  month. 

The  cost  Is  SlOO  for  a  term  of  13  weeks,  including 
Wtloo.  text-books,  board  and  room. 

Usually  from  three  to  flve  terms  are  required. 

We  also  train  young  women  for  basiness  and  place 
Uiem  In  positions  paying  from  $35  to  $50  a  month,  with 
good  chance  tor  advancement. 

1584  students  last  year.  Every  graduate  employed. 

Write  lor  particulars. 

.Strayer’s  Business  College 

802  Chestnut  St.,  Philadelphia.  Pa. 


BANKS  BUSINESS  COLLEGE 

Ills  CHESTNUT  ST..  PHILADELPHIA.  PENNA. 

Mikes  pi^ticil  business  men  and  women.  Individual 
ranin^  by  efficient,  experienced  teachers.  Ambition  aroused 
by  jratient,  sympathetic  instruction.  Best  qualities  in  each 
stimnt  developed.  Graduates  in  steady  demand  as  exec- 
**tl***  Vi  Employment  Department  looks 

ater  welfue  of  graduates.  25  years  of  success.  Expenses 
low.  Catalogue. 

E.  M.  HULL.  A.M.,  Ph.  D.,  President. 


^  PhNNsvLVANiA,  Lancaster  Co.,  Lititz. 

Hall  Seminary 

Orfanited  174$,  aims  to  develop  home-loving  and  home-making 
Tooni  women. 

Rev.  E.  .S.  Hac.en,  Princi|»l, 

Rev.  I.  E.  Deer,  Asst.  Pnncipal. 

•*J>''<svLVANiA,  SalUburg,  Dept.  19. 

^kiminetas  Springs  School  for  Boys 

studied  and  his  work  adapted  to  his  needs.  Character 
along:  positive  lines.  Known  and  indorsed  by  every 
Awencan  Untversuy.  Broad  business  courses  for  boys  not  going 
to  college.  Write  for  catalog. 


Wyoming  Seminary 

f  KINGSTON,  PA.  ■ 

m  Located  In  the  famous  Wyoming  Valley  among  spurs  of  the 

■  Blue  Mountains,  t^peclal  attention  given  to  providing  the 
I  ablest  teachers.  College  preparation,  business,  music,  art, 

I  oratory,  domestic  science.  Certlucate  accepted  by  colleges. 

■  Classes  average  10  to  15  pupils.  Full  provision  for  athletics. 

■  Modem  buildings  with  every  convenience.  A  high-grade  co- 

■  educational  preparatory  school.  Yearly  rates  $4CU.  Sixty- 

K^nlntb  year  opens  September  18tb  For  catalogue  aitdress  i 
^  L.  L.  SPRAGUE.  D.  D..  President 

S”WARTHMORC 

Preparatory  School  JLj 

A  high-grade  boarding  school,  unique  In  faculty,  patronage,  equip¬ 
ment,  location.  Conducted  by  Friends,  on  lines  which  Inspire  con- 
Udence.  Co-educational.  Separate  cottages  Young  people  and 
parents  looking  for  a  school  which  develops  all-round  Htness  and 
high  character  should  send  for  catalogue.  Located  In  a  beautiful 
suburban  toan:  no  factories  nor  saloons.  Eleven  miles  from 
Philadelphia.  Moderate  cost.  Address 

ARTHUR  H.  TOMLINSON,  Head  Master,  Swarthmere,  Pa. 
Pennsylvania,  Mercersburg. 

Mercersburg  Academy  Sim\i%nd  mora'i''tmSd^g?o'; 

college  or  business.  Under  Christian  masters  from  the  great  universi¬ 
ties.  Located  in  the  Cumberland  Valley, one  of  tlie  most  picturesque 
spots  of  America.  New  gymnasium.  Equipment  modern.  Write 
for  catalog.  VVilliaxi  Mann  Irvine,  LL.  D.,  Headmaster. 

Pennsylvania,  Hollidaysburg.  For  Girls.  (Highland  Hall) 
Mies  Pnxzrlpc’  QrNnnl  *"  Alleghanies,  1000  ft.  altitude. 
MISS  uowies  QCnOOl  college  Preparatory  and  General 
Courses.  Certificate  privileges.  Music,  Art,  Domestic  Science. 
Gymnasium-,  Swimming  Pool.  Outdoor  Athletics.  Stone  building, 
modem  improvements.  All  rooms  connect  with  bath.  Catalogue 
on  request.  Emsia  Milton  Cowlls,  A.  B.,  Head  of  School. 

Pennsylvania,  Pennsburg,  Box  111. 

Perkiomen  Seminary  High-Grade  Academy. 
Co-educational.  Small  classes.  Honor  Men  in  leading  colleges. 
Music.  Elocution,  Domestic  Science.  Agriculture.  Strongly  moral. 
No  profanitv’i  liquor,  tobacco,  or  hazing.  F350.00  to  HOO.OO.  Cata¬ 
logue  free.  Rev.  O.  S.  Kkiebel,  D.D.,Prin. 

Pennsylvania,  Kennett  Square,  Box  700. 

Cedarcroft  School 

teacher  to  six  boys.  Estate  of  Bayard  Taylor.  New  Gymnasium. 
Swimming  pool.  Expert  athletic  supervision.  Electric  light,  steam 
heat,  spring  water.  Illustrated  catalogue. 

Jesse  Evans  Philips,  A.  M.,  Principal. 


Pennsylvania,  Philadelphia,  Germantown. 

Walnut  Lane  School  for  Girls 

City  apd  country  school.  .Attractive  home  and  social  life,  Qeneral, 
college  preparatory,  social  and  higli  scliool  graduate  courses.  Voice, 
piano,  art,  domestic  science,  sexx-ing.  Basketball,  tennis  and  horse- 


Plorida 


Florida  Military 
I — Academy — • 

Green  Cove  Springs,  Florida 

In  the  “land  of  flowers  and  sunshine.”  A  high- 
grade  preparatorv  school  for  boys  and  young 
men.  Courses  of  study  prepare  for  any  univer¬ 
sity  or  for  the  Government  Academies.  Location 
unsurpassed  for  healthftilness  and  attractions. 

All  outdoor  sports  throughout  the  year.  Finest 
swimming  pool  in  the  South.  Rowing,  fishing 
and  hunting.  Home  life  of  cadets  the  very  best. 

All  expenses,  including  uniforms,  books,  etc., 
only  $3TO.  For  handsomely  illustrated  catalogue 
address 

Gol.  GEORGE  W.  Hl'LVEY,  Supt..  Box  G. 


Kindly  mention  Everybody’s  Magazine  in  writing  to  advertisers  or  visiting  your  dealer. 


IsilVa 


CASTI  F  HFIfiHTS  SCHOOI  •  porBau  K.  Lebanon,  TriinrsHrf.  An  institution  that  is  materially  helpingtonafa 
IlE/lVfrilO  OViIl\/yrL<.  history— one  that  does  things.”  At  the  very  front  in  character-building,  fcholarthipail 
clean  sport.  Undoubtedly  tkf  bett  e^ifptd  frirate  school  for  boys  in  the  SoHtk.  Classical,  scientific  and  commercial  courses  ItC- 
vidual  attention  guaranteed  daily  to  every  student.  Your  boy  deserves  the  best.  Our  superbly  illustrated  catalog  will  compel  yown. 
terest.  Rate  M80.00.  AUdreHH  UEAUMA.STKKS.  Itox  SOS. 


MMIMIlii'Mi'ii  'iiirrai||| 

Tennessee  i 
Military  | 
Institute  * 

Sweetwater.  Tenn. 


ONE  of  the  most  sueeessful  military  schools  In  the  country.  Colossi, 
U.  S.  Army,  In  charge.  Students  from  nearly  every  stslo, 
Thoroughly  prepares  for  college,  Ooremment  academies  or  bustssss 
Situated  In  the  most  healthful  climate  In  the  U.  S.  Individual  Initrao 
tlon.  Magnificent  buUdInga,  esiiecially  designed  for  a  modem  military 
achool.  Admirably  equipped.  Steam  heat,  electric  light,  fresh  spring 
water  In  each  room.  4&-acre  campus  Liirge  athletic  field.  Oymas* 
slum,  bowling  alleys.  Mountain  encampments,  practice  marchas, 
cayalry  trips.  Terms  tlM,  tuition  and  board.  Write  lor  catalogas. 
CsL  0.  0.  HOLTXT,  rrsaldsat. 


CUMBERLAND  UNIVERSITY 

DEPARTMENT  OF  LAW 
Lebanon,  Tennessee 

Over  sixty  years  of  successful  work.  Alma  mater  of 
two  Justices  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States.  An  opportunity  is  offered  to  earnest  students 
to  complete  the  entire  course  and  obtain  the  degree  of 
Bachelor  of  Laws  in  ONE  YEAR.  The  next  term 
begins  September  4,  1912.  Send  for  catalogue. 


Tennessbk,  Nashville. 

■Riiford  Cnll^crp  Limited,  Select  Home  College.  Hub 
cuiora  LOUege  culture  of  women.  .Splendid  locum 
equipment,  opportunities.  Four  years’  College  Course.  Coasem. 
tory  advanuiges  in  Art,  Music,  Expression.  Correspooding  degim. 
Re-opens  Sept.  19.  Year-boox  D  free. 

Mr.  E.  U.  Buford,  Regent.  Mius.  E.  G.  Buford,  Presideai 

Trnnrssrr,  Sweetwater. 

Sweetwater  CoUege  f^I^dva^^uTc'off^lldT.^ 

Expression  and  Modem  Languages.  F  inc  laboratories.  Foorn 
course  in  Domestic  Science.  Boarding  department  limited  to  sk). 
For  catalogue  address  Principal. 

Mrs.  Elizabrth  M.  Rowun. 


Founded  1842.  Located  In  a  25  acre  grove  of  flne  old  oakR. 
Unequalled  climate,  dellgbtful  the  year  round:  beautiful 
flowers  grow  all  winter.  Remarkable  health  record.  Four 
years'  college  couree.  also  preparatory  enune  of  tour  years. 
Music.  Art.  Elocution.  Domestic  Science.  Business  course. 
Excellent  facilitlee  for  most  athletics,  horseback  riding,  etc. 
14  electric  lighted,  steam-heated  buildings.  250  students.  28 
capable  teachers.  Low  tuition — S300  up — due  to  churcb 
support.  Bend  for  lllustmted  catalog.  Address 
bv.  Oeo.  W.  Lay,  Sector,  Box  U.  Xalelgh,  Sorth  Csrolfu 


IneKngham.  School 

Orange  County,  neer 
Mebene.  North  CeroUas 

y  Established  ITSS. 

rjt  vX  A  busy  and  lovable  home  lorbay^ 

f  1  Bouthern  Railway,  In  tht 

j  i  \  country.  A  location  fnmout  ter 

^  ^  .  .1  safety,  health  and  beaaty. 

^  '-I  Strong  graduate  faculty  w 

'V'  I  Christian  men.  giving  coostaat 
I  and  individual  attention.  MIM* 
I  tary  diacipllne,  firm  yet  affae* 
i  I  tionate.  Outdoor  life,  with 

i  .  /  Tennis  and  other  healthful  sporti. 

\  /  Hazing  abhorred.  Bible,  Physical 

\  Culture  and  fine  Penmanship^ 

specialties.  Pull  CtasslcaL  Co»> 
mercial.  Scientific  and  Music 
Coumes.  Small  claasea.  Terns 
reasonable. 

For  Illustrated  catalogue,  addreaa, 

PIIBSTON  LtWIS  CHAV,  B.L.,  PHnelpel,  Bos  B 


West  Virginia 


Wbst  Virginia,  Charles  Town. 

Powh&t&n  College  Largest  woman's  college  in  the  State. 
PreparatoQ- and  college  courses;  Sfusic.  Art,  F'.xpression,  Domestic 
Science.  Teachers' and  Business  Courses.  Location  near  Washing¬ 
ton,  D.  C.  Catalogue.  Address 

S.  P.  Hatton,  A.  M.,  LL.  D.,  President. 

Wbst  Virginia,  Lewisburg. 

Greenbrier  Presbyterial  Military  School 

An  up-tendate  military  boarding  school  for  75  boys.  Large  corps 
instructors— all  college  graduates.  Delightful  climate.  Brick  build* 
ings,  athletic  field.  Terms  $2^.  Catalogue.  * 

Address  Col.  H.  B.  Moors,  A.  M.,  Principal. 


Wbst  Virginia,  Lewisburg,  Box  52. 

Lewisburg  Seminary  for  Girls  / "e,^abSl7”^  «» ' 

Greenbrier  White  Sulphur.  Fine  buildinn;  modem  eguiim* 
large  campus.  Courses  in  Liberal  Arts,  Music,  Art,  FJocaMR 
Business.  F2W  to  FJ.50.  Catalogue  on  request. 

_ _ R.  C.  SoMMRRviiXR.  A.  M.,  Piesij!* 

Wbst  Virginia,  Alderson,  Box  514. 

Alleghany  Collegiate  Institute  Rates,  fik  a 

For  young  men  and  women.  Military  and  outdoor  life  for  yoMl 
men.  Special  building  and  organization  for  girU.  Splendid  healv 
In  beautiful  Greenbner  Valley.  Near  the  famous  White  Sah 
Springs.  Lower  School  also.  Rbv.  L.  S.  Shirb.s,  A. 


The  advertisements  in  Everybody*s  Magazine  are  indexed.  Turn  to  page  2, 


EVERYBODY’S  SCHOOL  DIRECTORY 
Tennessee 


OhAAl  equIpiMUU  **RaDdiomott  tcbool  B 

IK  iM«vvi  In  the  8t*te.**  Btudeuu  from  thirty  H 

lUtta  end  forHfn  eonntrlet.  Hiithett  Standanl  College  Pro-  U 
paratorj  and  FluUhiDf.  Pull  eoursea  of  one  and  two  jeara  for  H 
bi^adiooIcnduaU'B.  Lowrr  ichool  for  glrlaS  to  14.  Art,  Rio-  H 
lotloB,  Domettie  8cleuoe  Couraca.  Cooaervator/  advanU(ca  lu  n 
leak.  Pipe  Organ.  | 

Iam#  P<>r  decades  this  Inatltntlon  has  made  the  girl  I 
realise  that  she  baa  In  It  ri>al  ] 

toM  Ule  in  the  Modem  School,  ft':':.* 

R, freedom  of  aaaoelatloa  vlth  fueultj  and  atudents  and  peraonal 
iratioB  to  her  whole  life,  to  health,  tiianuerauud  character,  as  well 
u  to  mind,  the  whole  aim  beliif  to  make  bt-r  the  finest  woman, 
laadsouie  Catalocue  and  Book  ou  the  Home  Life  Free.  Two  rail* 

mads.  Bau  |TC0.  Address 

twiMM  loMun,  In  834,  Binu  fitn,  Ik. 


EVERYBODY'S  SCHOOL  DIRECTORY 
Virginia 


Virginia,  Staunton. 

Mary  Baldwin  Seminary  T?rmffis?pt.Kn^i9u; 

Located  in  Shenandoah  Valley  of  Virginia.  Unsurpassed  climate, 
beautiful  grounds  and  modem  appointments.  Students  from  JI 
.States.  Terms  Moderate.  Pupils  enter  any  time.  Send  for  cata¬ 
log^.  Miss  E.  C.  Weimar,  Principal. 

Virginia,  Staunton. 

Qtiiarf  Wall  (FORMERLY  THE  VIRGINIA 

oruari  nau  female  institute) 

A  Church  School  for  Girls  in  the  Blue  Ridge  Mountains. 
Diploma  for  general  and  music  courses.  College  preparation. 
Founded  IMS. 

Maria  Pendleton  Dl’val,  Principal. 


Virginia,  Bedford  City. 

Randolph-Macon  Academy  For  Boys  and  Young  Men 

Fits  for  college,  scientific  schools  or  ousiness.  Work  endorsed  by 
over  30  colleges  and  universities.  Beautiful  and  healthful  location. 
Athletic  grounds;  gymnasium’.  Terms  ;f‘i50.  No  extras.  For  cata* 
logue,  address  K.  Slmter  Smith,  Principal. 

Virginia,  Dayton,  Box  102.  (Shenandoah  Valley.) 

Shenandoah  Collegiate  Institute 

Co-educational.  College  preparatory.  Certificate  admits  to  Cni- 
versity  of  Virginia  and  other  colleges.  Broad  variety  of  musical 
courses,  including  pipe  organ  and  orchestra.  Piano  tuning.  Terms: 
F200  to  per  year.  No  extras.  Address  S.  C.  1. 

Virginia,  Bristol,  Dravier  MH-M. 

Sullins  College  Conservatory 

For  young  ladies.  Delightful  and  healthful  climate.  Altitude  1800 
feet.  Modern  buildings.  Outdoor  sports.  Preparatory  and  College 
Work,  Art,  Expression,  Music.  3300.00  upward.  Write  for 
prosp^us. _ _  _ 

Virginia,  Cliatham.  (In  the  hills  of  Old  V'irmnia.) 

Chatham  Training  School  ‘Fac^lyll 

college  (Graduates,  men  who  have  made  teaching  theii  profession. 
New  buildings  witli  modem  conveniences.  Health  record  perfect. 
Best  advantages  at  least  cost.  F189.D0.  Opens  .Sept.  '.!6th.  For 
catalogue  address  T.  Rvlasd  Sanford,  President. 

V’iRGiNiA,  Bowling  Green,  Box  4S4. 

Bowling  Green  Seminary  TeiSlIinciu&mWoTaTd 

board,  $197.1)0.  46th  year.  Branch  of  the  Southern  Seminary 
System,  in  one  of  the  beautiful  and  historic  towns  of  Virginia. 
Careful  work.  Homelike  attention  to  students.  Phenomen.il  health. 

Address  Rev.  C.  K.  Milligan,  A.B.,  Principal. 


60tfcT*«  VIrftate't  Select  School  lor  CIris  oaso-OBfro 

Southern  Female  College 

,  w  ^fiftieth  Bthtlnn  Op—i  >tpU» btr  3B,  Hit  ^ 


Virginia,  Abingdon,  Box  228. 

Martha  Washington  College 

Founded  18fi3.  A  school  for  girls,  in  mountains  of  Southwestern 
Virginia,  22U0  feet  altitude.  Four  years*  college  work,  also  special 
courses, 'Mtfsic,  .Art,'T'tpression.  VIodem  builaings,  10  acre  campus. 
Terms,  ;^250  to  I'SOO.  Catalogue  on  request.  S.  D.  Long,  D.D.,  Pres. 


a-  A  A  homelike  school,  with  able  instructors  and  high  standard  of  scholarship  and 
/  A— \  morality.  Personal  attention,  one  teacher  to  every  14  pupils.  Diploma 
^roughl^  admits  to  universities.  Resultful  military  training.  33  successful  years.  U 

Tirst  Class 

School  ll!i !  i  f  liii  V I  i  !,ui1 

/or  )  WAYNESBORO,  VmCINIA  ."j/t  i  “ 

\  g  /  Beautiful  and  healthful  location  near  the  Blue  Ridge  Mountains;  altitude  feet. 

vDOVS/  Splendid  campus;  modern  equipment.  Rates  moderate.  Send  for  catalogue.  Address 

V  /  /  JAS.  A.  FISHBURNE,  A.  B..  Principal.  Box  264 


Staunton  Military  Academy 

An  Ideal  nome  School  lor  Manly  Boya 

- 3SS  Boi/t  from  15  State*  lait  tettion, 

\Largt*t  Private  Academy  in  the  I'nited 
/  \&fatc<.  Bay*  from  10  to  iO  year*  old 

/  \prei)ared  for  the  Univertitie*,  6o»- 

/  '  emmeut  Academic*  or  Butine**. 

I  '  \l.eno  feet  above  sea-level  ;pure,diT, 

Ibraciug  mountain  air  of  the  fam- 
1 OUB  Slienaiidnah  Valley.  Pure 
I  mineral  spring  waters.  Military 
I  training  develops  obedience, 
\  ^^^^^BH^^^/health  and  manly  carriage.  Fi^ 

V^l^^^^^^nHlPWshady  lawiLs,  gymnasium,  swAf 
pool  and  athletic  park.  Dfliy 
Boys  from  homes  of  reflne* 
only  desired.  Personal,  Individ- 
ual  iiLstructlon  by  our  tatorial  sya. 

^ - '■^tem.  Academy  flrty.tvvo  year*  old. 

New  tl2S,ono  barracks,  full  equipment,  absolutely  flre- 
prooC  Charges.  $360,  Handsome  catalogue  free.  Address 
CAFTAIN  WM.  B.  KABLE.  AJL.  Principal.  Slaontoii.  Va. 


Virginia  College 

For  Young  Ladles.  ROANOKE.  VA. 

^  of  the  leading  Schools  in  the  South.  Modem  buildings. 
Extensive  campus.  Located  in  the  Valley  of  V'irginia, 


famed  for  health 
and  beauty  of 
scenery.  Kleo- 
llve,  Prepni-a- 
tory  and  Col¬ 
lege  Courses. 
>1  n  s  i  r .  .Art, 
Expression, 
I>oiiiestie  Sci¬ 
ence.  Super¬ 
vised  athletics. 
Students  from  32 
States.  For  cat¬ 
alogue  address 


MATTIE  P.  H.AKKIS,  President.  Koniioke.  Va. 
Mrs.  Gertrude  Harris  Boatwright,  Viee-Pres. 


Kindly  mention  Everybody’s  Magazine  in  writing  to  advertisers  or  visiting  your  dealer.  ’ 
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EVERYBODY’S  SCHOOL  DIRECTORY 


Virginia— Continued 

Virginia,  Fort  Defiance. 

Augusta  Military  Academy  ihe"'famo^^h2Sa^^olh 

Valley.  A  school  with  country  location  and  modern  equipment. 
Electric  lights.  Steam  heat.  Gymnasium  containing  bowling  alley, 
swimming  pool,  etc.  Experienced  instructors.  28  years  of  success¬ 
ful  work.  For  catalog,  address  Fort  Defiance,  Virginia. 

Virginia,  Bluemont,  Box  502. 

The  Loudoun  (Select  School  for  Girls  and  Young  Ubb,. 
Electrics  to  Washington,  D.  C'.,  every-  two  hours.  Rare  eowbi. 
tion  of  advantages  of  national  capiul  with  tliose  of 

Virginia.  Health  unsurpassed.  Personal  attention  to 
marked  feature.  Catalogue.  Kate  #225.  Address  Thi  Loc;^ 

Virginia,  Woodstock,  .  For  Boys  Inculcates  1 

The  Ihassanutten  i^demy  5?rh‘eoid'iiJ±ir 

Healthful  location,  beautiful  f^ierundoah  A  alley  and  mountain 
scenery’.  Prepares  for  college  and  business:  splendid  musical  course; 
athletics;  fine  esprit  de  corps.  Easily  accessible.  Limited  to  7S 
boys,  Address  Howard  J.  tUu;cHOFF,.A.  M.,  Headmaster. 

Virginia,  Reliance. 

Old  Dominion  Academy 

aity  and  Business.  Rural,  near  W  inchester.  Close  train  Mnicea 
and  from  Northern  cities.  Ideal  climate,  scenery,  home  lii(,B|n 
and  sanitary  environments.  Over  one  thousand  froi  elnS 
Rale  #'20U.  For  catalogue,  address  W.  R.  Klinf.  K.  S.,  PrnM.., 

Illinois 


Learn  a 


_  Profession 

income  and  iwsitioii  for  life, 
ne  have  successfully  taiii^ht 

PHOTOGRAPHY 

PMe-EafravInf  and  Threc-Calar  Wark 
Oiir  ffradiintPA  earn  a‘M>  to  $50  ti  week.  \\  e  iianist 
Clieiii  to  iie<*iire  tlieMe  iMmltioiin.  Learn  how  )ou  can  be¬ 
come  hiicces.sful.  Terms  easy  —  ii\in;f  inexpensive.  Write  for 
catilo'jue—  N<  »W ' 

II.MNOIS  tOLl.KGE  OF  PHOTOCiKAPHY 
940  WuImimIi  As'eiiiie,  Fffliiarhani.  IIIIiioIm 


Illiflois  Woman’s  College 

A  5tandard  College — One  of  the  Best 

Grams  degrees.  College  of  Liberal  Arts  (full  scientific  and 
classical);  College  of  Music:  School  of  Fine  Arts;  School  of 
Expre  sion .  School  of  Home  Economics.  Academy  Course  for  U 
younger  girls.  Ideal  iKune  life.  Magnificent  equipment.  Cata*  I 
logue  on  request.  Expenses  reasonable.  Address  I 

PRESIDENT  MARKER.  Box  B.  JacksonriUe.  lU.  H 

The  Misses  Spaids’  School 


FOR  GIRLS 


A  select  boarding  and  day  school.  FuHy  accredited. 
Academic  and  college  preparatory  courses,  living 
languages,  music,  home  economics.  Delirttiul  home 
atmosphere  Situated  near  Musk  and  Art  centres. 
Special  finishing  courses  offered.  > 

.  MIm  KATE  L.  SPAIDS,  PriiMM.al  ' 

StSS  UtMcwi  S.mI.wA. _ CHtCADO.  imWOtS 


iLUNOts,  Bloomington,  Box  L. 

Illinois  Wesleyan  University 

Oneducational.  Fully  accredited.  61st  year.  Classical,  Scientific 
and  Law  Courses  leading  to  degrees.  Four  rear  course  in  Home 
Economics  with  degree.  Exceptional  musical  ad%-antages.  Cliam- 
pions  Intercollegiate  Debate  and  Oratoiy.  Address  Pr^idbnt. 


Illinois.  Woodstock.  (1  hour  from  (Hiicago.) 

Todd  Seminary  for  Boys  X.hT2iy*'hmUhf‘u'i.“5'i 

years  of  successful  training  of  boys  7  to  16  years  old.  Every  graduate 
has  proved  himself  a  man.  Himly  commended  by  mothers.  Our 
ide^— “  For  Every  Todd  Boy  a  Clood  Citiien.”  For  book  of  facts, 
address _ Nobi.b  Hill,  Principal.  _ 

Morgan  Park  Academy 

Known  for  Character  Building.  A  notable  r-cord  for  fitting  boys, 
thrigigli  personal  attention,  for  College,  Technical  .School,  Business. 
Honm  infiuenoes.  with  miliury  features.  Chosen  men  teachers  live, 
work  and  eat  with  boys.  Healthfully  located,  14  miles  from  Chicago. 
Free  illustrate^cMlog  and  "Results  with  ^ys.”  _ 

Ilunois,  Lake  Forest,  Box  106. 

ITArrxr  Hall  College  preparatory  for  girls.  J unior  College  for 
rviiy  xiiux  young  women.  Certificate  accepted  by  Smith, 
Vassar,  Wellesley,  Mount  Holyoke,  etc.  Art,  music,  expression, 
domestic  science.  Cliristian  school  witli  home  carr  and  country 
enviruiinient  For  furtlier  infiirnution  write  to  tlie  Principal. 

.Miss  Fkancks  L.  Hughes. 


-NORTHWESTERN- 


Military  and  Naval  Academy 

HiKlilniitl  I’nrk,  III.,  and  Lake  I.eneva,  M  is. 

A  select  school  with  a  high  standard  of  Academic  wort 
supplemented  by  the  physical,  moral  and  social  beiMiii 
of  a  Military  and  Naval  life.  Limited  enrollment:  rder- 
ences  required.  For  catalogue  wbicb  will  be  of  Uuersa  u 
thoughtful  and  discriminating  parents,  address 
Col.  R*  P.  DAV11>S(>N,  Supt..  1.ake  Geneva,  WlscoiMla 


Monticello  Seminary 


Godfrey.  Illinois 

75th  year  opens  September  25,  1912.  A  home  school  for  y. 
lAomen  and  girls.  The  courses  of  study  include  Preparatory 
Junior  College  work.  Domestic  Science.  Music.  .Art.  (jei_ 
cates  accepted  by  leading  colleges.  \VelI>equipi)ed  i.iboratorics, 
gymnasium.  Fine  buildings.  Beautiful  campus,  tennis  co«ti, 
archery  range,  basketball  and  hockey  fields.  Kates  moderak.  | 
Music  and  Art  extra.  Catalogue.  Address 

MISS  MARTINA  C.  ERICKSON.  PrincipaL 


Missouri 


Kemper' 

MUitary 

School 

Boon  vUle ,  M6>. 

■atoE 


A  teacher  to  every  la 
boya.  Modem  btUM 

ingi  and  exten.lv. 

ground..  All  lUiletta. 

Fine  Oymnaiiiun,  Aiay 

officer  detailed.  Maaail 
Training.  Bulla. ii 

Ceuraea.  ItUi  ytat. 
For  calalogtM 
addreta 

CaLT.A.FgkaKM 
iTkMIi 


Hardin 


CoUege  and 
Conservatory 

A  Rc0ttlar  Jiuilor  College  lor  Yonog  WoMca 

The  beat  endowed  glrla'  aobool  In  the  Central  W« 
dVL  Ulgbest  rank  at  univeraltles.  Courses:  Arf.EloeaUA, 

Music,  Domestic  Science  and  BusIncM.  Preparawi 
j£vr~f^  9  Department.  aarmaa-Amerlcaa  Conaervatery-u- 
"•ail  stmii/ariis .  Modern  Equipment.  Foreaulootl 
Address  JOHN  .  MILLION.  A.  M..  PreMdrsl 
JdaST  1813  College  Place  Mexico.  Mkamfi 

Missouri,  St.  Louis. 

Forest  Park  University  cen°&lSiiS7 

Wellestey,  .Smith,  Mt.  Holyoke  and  all  Co-M.  universities.  Coll« 
of  Nfusic,  E.  R.  Kroeger,  Dir.;  Stockhoff,  Williams,  Piano;  Not 
strom-Carter,  Voice;  Galloway,  Pipe  Organ.  Violin,  Exprewioa 
Art.  Domestic  Science.  Year,  FITS.  Prea.,  Anna  SNaauCAiiB. 

Missouri,  St.  Charles,  Box  200. 

St.  Charles  Military  Academv 

An  ideal  military  home  school,  20  miles  from  St.  Louis.  Oiwtca^ 
for  every  ten  hoys.  Special  emphasis  on  character  biiildinf  w 
outdoor  life.  All  athletic  sports.  Terms.  #22.6.  Special  rate  ax 
amall  boys.  Address  Col.  H.  F.  Wai.trr,  President. 


M  issoURl,  SL  Louis,  4290  Washington  Boulevard. 

Hosmer  Hall.  A  School  for  Girls. 

Academic  and  college  preparatory*  course*,  with  certificate 
leges  to  Smith.  Vassar,  Wellesley  and  other  colleges.  Four 
domestic  science  course.  Music  and  art.  29i!»  vear. 


on  request. 


Miss  McNair,  Priocipal. 


The  advertisements  in  Everybody's  Magazine  are  indexed.  Turn  to  page  2. 
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BE  A  SALESMAN 
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South  Carolina 


Indiana 


Endowed 

Howe.  Indiana 

A  TEACHER  FOR  EVERY  TEN  BOYS 
Every  Boy 
Every 

Every  Day 


Graduates  admitted  to  leading  colleges 
on  certiticate. 

Estate  of  150  acres.  0  Fine  Duildings. 
Thorough  sanitation. 

HealtTifiil  countr>  life.  All  athletic 
sports.  Beautiful  lakes. 


Eatablished  in  1867  to  give  good  boys  the  right  start  in 
Ble.  Gronfth  continuous.  1908-09,  97  ;  1#0»-10,  IJJ;  ISlO-ll, 
IM;  1911-12,  211.  College  or  business  training  —  I.an- 
niages,  Science,  History',  Music,  Mechauical  drawing, 
Coniinercial  Courses.  Eleven  Urge,  well-kept  buildings. 
G)nnoasium,  Swimming  pool  and  athletic  field.  Mild 
clunate.  Outdoor  sports  all  the  year.  Hoard,  tuition, 
etc.,  6280.  Two  from  one  family,  6480.  Ia>wer  School, 
separate  dormitory,  for  boys  10  to  14.  Write  for  catalog. 
Bev.  WALTER  MITCHELL.  K.  IK,  Itox  K, 
Charlentoii.  S.  C, 


Separate  School 

for  Younger  Boyg 

For  illustrated  catalogue  addres» 

The  Rev.  J.  H.  McKENZlE,  L.  H.  D..  Rector.  Box  219 


Miscellaneous 


^ndoc  Pall 


The  University  of  Chicago 

Correspondence-Study  Dept. 


Boardlnd  and  Day  School  for  Girls 
1564  N.  Meridian  St..  Indianapolis.  Ind. 

Day  Schoole  160  pupils;  Boarding  pupils.  Certilicate  admits 

to  Vassar.  Wellesley.  Smith.  Cornell,  Mt.  Holyoke.  Academic  courses 
for  pupils  not  going  to  college.  Music.  Art.  Voice  Culture.  House¬ 
hold  lienee.  Native  French  and  German  Teachers.  Bible  study  in 
all  departments.  11th  year  opens  September  18tb. 

^  M»8BFREDONIAALLeMtPh.B.(0eniell)yPrin. 


offers  850  clsM-room  counwe  to  non-rvB<dent 
students.  One  may  thus  do  part  work  for  a  Bach* 
olor’a  decroa.  Rleroentary  coursea  in  many  sub* 
Wts.  others  for  Teachers,  Writors.  Aceountanta, 
Bankera.  Business  Men.  Ministors.  Workers# 
Etc.  Berio  any  time. 


U.  of  C.  ( Diy,  S  )  Chicago.  Ill, 


Michigan 


Michigan,  Ann  Arbor,  321  Maynard  St. 

University  School  of  Music 

Stanley,  Director.  30  artist  teachers.  Choral  union  300  voices. 
Symphony  orchestra  50  pieces.  Concerts  bv  world's  artists.  May 
Festival  four  days.  Piano,  vocal  and  violin  historical  recitals.  C'at> 
alogue.  Address  Charles  A.  Sink,  Secretary-. 


attend  no  stammering  school  till  you  hear  from  me.  Largest 
ftaiiiiiiering  school  in  the  world,  employing  the  advanced 
natural  method.  My  method  has  successfully  treated  me 
Am  And  thousands  of  odiers  during  the  past  nine  years.  No 

liag-soogiag  or  time-beating.  If  1^  rup,  stammering  will  wreck  vour  life’s 
huppiaett  and  handicap  your  endniers.  Beautiful  M  page  book  and 
Spsdal  Kate  sent  FR^.  WRITE  TODAY. 

IffM  Htari  frcL,  Nirtfe  •  Wcstcra  ScM  lir  SliMerers,  hK..  91 2  Rnt  St.  WhrMkct  .Wb 


Michigan,  Detroit. 

Detroit  University  School  where  bovs  Do  things. 

High  scholarship  standards  joined  wiih  practical  manual  training 
and  sensible  athletics,  have  prepared  man)  graduates  of  this  school 
to  win  distinction.  Calendar  upon  application.  Those  addressing 
Secretary,  42  Elmwood  Avenue,  will  receive  book. 


I  TEACH  SIGN  PAINTING 


SHOWCARD  WRITING  or  LFTTERIXCby  mail 
and  guarantee  success.  Only  field  not  overcrow ded . 

,  My  instruction  is  unequalled  because  practical. 

I  andthorough.  Easvtenus.  Writeforiiandsomecatalog. 

I  CHAS.  J.  STRONG.  Founder 

Detroit  School  of  Lettering 

DEPARTMENT  IM  DETROIT.  MICH. 

••iHdMt  Mikd  Laifwt  behwl  of  In  Kind.**  TkiiTDUfbW  Eqmippcd 
RnkIrM 


Courses  forming  (30th  year).  Beginners  and  Advanced 
students  accei>ted.  Agents  and  Managers  supplied 
(Producing  and  Booking).  Write  for  information 
(mention  study  desired)  and  Illustrated  Catalogue  how 
(houaaods  of  celebrat^  Actors  and  Actresses  (late 
ied.  Addressing  Becretnij  of  ALTIBHS  SCHOOLS, 


D#Yw  WOrtatMR  PmUm  Mbtra  Tn  Cm  lam 
Fraa  $1,000 1#  $6,000  a  Yair  m6  ExpMaMt 

There  are  many  such  positions  now  open. 
No  former  experience  as  a  Salesman  re- 
quired  to  get  one  of  them.  If  you  want 
to  enter  the  world’s  best  paying  pro- 
fesslon  our  Free  Employment  Bureau  will 
assist  you  to  secure  a  position  where  you 
can  earn  good  wages  while  you  are  learn¬ 
ing  Practical  Salesmanship.  Write  to-day 
for  full  particulars:  list  of  good  openings 
and  testimonial  lettiTs  from  our  students 
for  whom  we  have  recently  securjd  good 
positions. 

Address  nearest  office.  Dept.  Ill 

.  NatMaalSalesBM'tTraiaiiigAsfociaUoD 
Chicago,  Now  York.  Kansas  City, 
Seattle,  New  Orleans,  Toronto. 


Wt  TraiB.6  Tho*  Tkrc*  Nsrw.  is  Their  Ows  Hmm. 

Miss  Z.  N.  Baker.  Spokane.  Wash.  Miss  B.  M.  Hmberg.  Lowell. 
Mass.  Mrs.  W.  N.  Barbour.  No.  Attleboro.  Mass. 

Our  method  of  home  training  has  enabled  thousands  of  wonien.  w  ith 
and  w  ith4Mit  ex}ierience,  to  earn  $18  to  $2.S  a  week  as  nurses.  Send  for 
”How  I  Became  a  Nurse'*  and  our  Year  Book  explaining  method; 
84s  |>ages  with  intensely  interesting  experiences  by  our  graduates. 
Fort)  -eight  s|iecimen  lesson  pages  sent  free  to  all  enquirers. 
Eleventh  Year 

The  Chautauqua  School  of  Nurting 
281  Main  St.  _ Jamertown.  N.  Y. 


Kindly  mention  Everybody’s  Magazine  in  writing  to  advertisers  or  visiting  your  dealer. 


Ean$2S 
U  $100 

•  Wt«k 


We  will  teeoh  you  by  correspoodence 
tbe  most  tescliuitlDK  and  prontabM 
prolenloD  In  tbe  world.  Send  fpr  our 
beautltul  proeneotus.  It's  FREE. 

PAQK-DAVIS  SCHOOL 
Addrest  >  Dept.  MU  Rldf.,  rhlMft 

iMcrii^riDept.  NO  lM.\usaa8t.,k.I^ 


Short-Story  Writing 

A  eourte  of  forty  leMont  in  the  hUtory,  fumk  itniOi 
ture,  and  writing  id  the  Short  Story,  taught  by  4.  Berg 
tAeawelo,  Editor  Lippiucott'e  Magazine.  Oreroae 
hundred  Home  Study  Ctntnei  undfr  prijn  on 
tM  Uwrxord^  bro^n.tC<jmeU  and  leading  cdi^ga* 
tiO^pago  eataiog  free.  Write  to*4ay. 

THE  HOME  CORRESPONDENCE  SCHOOL 
J)ctt.  S4S,  SprkgHcU.  Maw, 


THArS  ALL  WK  WAXT  TO  K.^OW 
Now,  we  will  not  give  you  any  grana  prtaa 
—or  a  lot  of  free  atatf  if  you  answer  this  ad. 
Nor  do  we  claim  to  make  you  rleh  In  a  week. 
Bui  if  you  are  anxious  to  develof)  your  talent 
with  a  successful  cartoonist,  so  you  can  wnke 
Money,  send  a  copy  of  this  picture  with  6  rwnta 
in  stamps  for  portfoHo  of  enrtoona  and  wMple 
lesson  |date.  and  let  us  explain. 

TM  W.  L  EVANS  SCRMl  M  UlTOSNINi 
}TT  M  Ml.  OmM.  1. 


Bmmm  a  Owtitei  FobUt  AesevoWot  $  CwpmM  fiwislary ;  Aodh<«  t  Bmmw 
Ovfsobwt  lUal  Isisto.  katas.  «r  AATOTttatoc  Fpeeisltat ;  fiaakrT.  Br«kw.  CnW 
Maa ;  C«sl  m  faeawy  Aeewiaiaat ;  MreWaat .  Baalarw  ArithewtMaa.  laAMh 
sal  sMil  iMlfritlia  tkat  vtll  pot  yes  la  tkt  •ell'pald  etaw  Piactical  iatarootka, 
tasfkt  by  ptawiMl  mm.  Is  a  prawtaal  way.  Ttm  Cwossltattao  ttarrta*.  BmAM 
A  Awtrlkiag  tobiMt  iatciwwA  lo,  mm  Im  tkt  aWiBf 

I'niremal  Buntnriin  Inntttutee  Inr. 

Wopi.  B  k'lftk  Aeense  and  Urd  Htreet  hew  York  ^ 


tlM  BASIS 


Ycm  ere  no  errater  intelleotoelly  then  your 
Bemoiy.  Send  today  for  m.»  free  iKX-k  "How  M 

_  Face..  Namea.  8tudiea— l>t-\rIot»*  Will, 

floneentration,  Belf-Oonfldenoe.  Convemtion.  Puhlio 
fipeaking.  Increaeea  income.  Bent  aheolutely  frea-.^ddrem 
DICX80H  HEKORT  SCHOOL,  T»S  AHSITORIUX  BUM.,  CBaCAOO 


STUDY 

LAW 

AT 

HOME 


The  uldeat  rikI  ni€Mt  aaeceaHfiil  aehool 
in  the  wurhi,  teaching  law  by  the  co^ 
spondence  plan,  will  send  Free  its  beauwul 
catalog  and  testimonials  showing  how 
thousands  of  ambitious  men,  through  its 
Reirnlar  ColleKe  Cttniste,  became  suc¬ 
cessful  practitioners,  and  how  other  thou^ 
rikIh  rliuibetl  to  roniniRnilinK  husinew 
poaitioDH  by  takinK  Tlie  BnHiiiesa  Law 
Conrae.  Easy  Payment  Plan. 

TIE  SmSUE  CmRESPONOENCE  SCMOl  OF  U« 

2S1  Aiuerlean  Iluildinc  Detroit,  MIeb. 


The  advertisements  in  Everybody’s  Magazine  are  indexed.  Turn  to  page  j. 


STUDY  Hinh-Grade 
n  -Ik  LA#  Instruction  by 
siW  Corrwspondencw 

Prepares  for  the  hgu-.  Three 
Course^  College,  Post-Graduate  and  Business 
Law.  Twentiet  h  year.  Classes  begin  each 
month.  Send  for  caulog  giving  rules  for  ad¬ 
mission  to  the  bar  of  the  several  states. 

CUcafo  CotrespoadcBcc  Seked  al  Law 
’  SSO  Reaper  Heck,  Oicage 


DO  YOU  UKE  TO  DRAW  ? 


*%  If  YOU  Would  Be 
uccessf 


Stop  Forgetting 


KEY  TO  ▼ 
SUCCESS 
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^BLAWYER 


M3 


Booomo 

aLawyof 


tal 
Diploma 


We  make  your  home  a  univertlty.  Leading  Corr— ponduce  Law  Coiuda 
In  America— recognised  by  resident  colleges.  New  text,  specially  prepared  bp 
20  Deans  and  Univ.  law  school  teachers.  We  guarantee  to  coach  tree  any 
graduate  failing  to  pass  bar  examination.  ^>ecial  Buaioeaa  Law*Coura«w 
^*Legally  trained  men  always  succeed.**  Over  10,000  studoits  c&n^Jeda 
Begin  now.  Easy  terms.  Catalog  and  Particulara  Free. 

Ln  SALLE  EXTENSION  UNIVERSITY,  Box  ik39  ChientOgBL 

COPY  THIS  SKETCH 

and  let  me  see  what  you  can  do  witli  it.  You  can 
S'JO.OO  to  |1S5.00  or  more  per  week,  as  illus* 
I  trator  or  cartoonist.  My  practical  system  of  per* 
y  ,^1  sonal  individual  lessons  b>' mail  w  ill  develop  your 

talent.  Fifteen  years’  successful  work  for  news- 
g'  (x  in|>ers  and  magarines  qualifies  me  to  teach  you. 

E  \j  if  V  A''  ^nd  me  your  sketch  of  President  Taft  with  6c. 

w  "k  in  stamps  and  1  will  send  you  a  test  lesson  plate. 

^1^^^  I  also  collection  of  drawings  showing  possibilities 

.^Zjr  the  landon  schools  ni»tr.ii.,.,u 

X  X  1*^  Scholtcld  Bld£..  Clevelaixl.  O.  CuluoaiM 


^  SHORTHAND 
IN  30  DAYS 


Boyd  Syllable  System— written  with  only  nine  chereeUrw. 

“Sta)  **naled  linee**— no  '’shading'*— no**word-tiKnt**— oo*'eoldnotM.** 

Speedy,  practical  sytlem  that  can  be  learned  in  2D  days  of  home  itady 
oUlixing  spare  time.  Foe  toll  deeeriptive  metier,  free.  addrMt,  t'klHM 
Csrretpaadeaee  Seheela  gfc4  Chieege  Opera  HeMt  BloeV,  CkkagStlM. 


STORY  WRITERS 

>te  read,  criticize,  re^ise,  and  tv^ewrite  stories,  novels,  plais,  uj 
book  MSS.;  we  sell  them  on  commission  or  tell  \ou  w here  to  sell  then 

STORY-WRITING  and  JOURNALISM 

indorsed  by  leading  daily,  weekly,  and  monthly  puUicatiuns  throuA 
out  the  United  States  and  Canada.  Send  for  free  Iwoklet  *'M'ritlB# 
for  Profit**  t  tells  how  and  gives  the  proof.  THuKNTON  Wh?r 
Editor-in-Chief.  Establishe<l  1W5.  ' 

THE  NATIONAL  PRESS  ASSOC'I.VTION 
Department  87 _  liidlaiMi|>olla.  Ind. 


FRENCH,  GERMAN,  SPANISH,  ITALIAN 

Can  be  learned  quickly,  easily  and  pleasantly,  at  spare  mo- 
ments,  in  your  own  home.  Vou  hear  tlie  li\ing  voice  of  a 
native  prof^sor  pronounce  each  word  and  phrase.  In  a  sur- 
prisingly  short  time  you  can  s{)eak  a  new  language  by  the 

J  Language-Phone  Method 

combined  with 

ROSENTHAL’S  PRACTICAL  UNGUISTIT 

Send  for  Booklet  and  Testimonials 
The  Language-Phone  Method 
214  PutaaM  llulldlng,  f  WV»t  4&th  HtrFFUkewTerk 


Government  Positions 


Q70  AnvsAinfmAnkw  were  made  to  Civil  Service  places  dur- 
Appointmenu  ^  Excellent  oppor- 

(unities  for  young  peo{:4e.  Each  year  we  instruct  bv  mail  thousands  of  persons 
who  pass  these  examinations  and  a  large  share  of  them  receive  appointments 
to  life  positions  at  $840  to  fts'w  a  year.  If  you  desire  a  position  of  this  kind, 
write  for  our  Civil  Service  Announcement,  containing  full  information  about  all 
government  examinations  and  iiucstions  recently  used  by  Uie  Civil  Service 

Commission.  COLUMBIM  COIIESnillDEIICE  COLLEGE  NASMINGTOH,  0.  C. 
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AT  HOME 
Become  an  LL.B. 

THb  Only  Law  School 
of  Hs  Kind  In  Amorloa 

Special  and  Exclusive  Features 


TRAINED 


STUDY 
AT  HOME 


FREE  Scholarships 


Write  today.  FREE  Scholarships  open.  Schol¬ 
arship  students  pay  only  for  text  and  postage.  This 
is  a  very  extraordinary  opportunity.  We  want  a 

larce  number  of  erudenU  quickly,  and  hence  thU  chance  wa  are  ciekw 
to  a  very  few.  If  you  want  thia  opportunitr.  be  quick.  AneweraS 
once,  for  we  reeerve  the  riabt  to  withdraw  the  oiJer  at  any  time. 


Send  Free  Coupon 


Sian  and  mail  thb  coupon  today. 
Get  the  moat  remarkable  4>ffer  erer 
made  by  a  biq  law  colleqe.  Otir 
Scholanhip  entities  you  to  a  full 
three  yeara*  course,  f^taia''  ^ 
our  free  cataloar  and  full  per- 
ticuters.  OtmHwait.  Send 
the  coupon  now.  while  this 
remarkable  offer  laau. 

AMEmCAN 

CORRESPONDENCE 
SCHOOL  OF  LAW 

MMihmttao  Boildinc  j 

Dapt.  LOM  / 

Chicago.  IIL  / 


Sdiool  of  taw.  Manhattan 
Bldg.,  DepU  ICM  Chicago. 
f  Gentlemen:  Without  any 
'  obligations  on  me  whatao. 
ever,  please  send  me  you  r  Cat¬ 
alog  and  full  particulars  of  your 
Free  Scholaiship  OSsr. 


Address 
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takes  two  to  make 
a  divorce!” 

Another  astounding  article  by  Judge  Freschi,  City 
Magistrate  of  New  York  City.  Without  any  hesi¬ 
tancy  he  boldly  states  that  the  innocent  party  is  fre¬ 
quently  at  the  bottom  of  a  divorce  suit. 

He  voices  entirely  new  opinions  on  this  rapidly 
growing  evil. 

With  keenly  discerning  logic  Judge  Freschi  draws  a 
sharp  distinction  between  legal  right  and  moral  wrong. 
In  his  most  trenchant  manner  he  places  the  blame 
for  most  marital  mishaps  exactly  where  it  belongs. 

His  fearless  and  original  sununing  up  on  this  vital 
social  question  may  well  make  the  most  thoughtful 
citizen  pause. 

The  third  instalment  of  Robert  Hichens’  master- 
serial,  “The  Way  of  Ambition,”  unfolds  still  more  in¬ 
terestingly  in  this  issue.  (What  a  delight  a  really 
good  serial  is!) 

The  usual  splendid  batch  of  stories  and  articles  are 
.included,  as  well  as  the  latest  and  most  fascinating  of 
all  dainty  fashions  illustrated  and  described. 

You’ll  find  a  genuine  treat  in  the  September  issue  of 

THE  DELINEATOR 

15c  a  copy  $1.50  a  year 

The  Butterick  Publishing  Company 
Butterick  Building,  New  York 


The  advertisements  in  Everybody's  Magazine  are  indexed.  Turn  to  page  3. 
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First  Printing  One  Half  Million  Copies 

The  best  work— by  far— yet  done  by  the  author  of 

That  Printer  of  Udell’s,  The  Shepherd  of  the  Hills,  The  Calling  of 
Dan  Matthews,  The  Winning  of  Barbara  Worth,  etc. 

Harold  Bell  Wright’s  ^ - 

New  Story  Exalting  Life  and  Love 

THEIR  YESTERDAYS 

^  Tender  with  sentiment,  pathos,  realism.  Honors  the  home, 
supremely  glorifies  the  wife  and  mother — delightfully  wholesome. 

•  Illustrations  in  Colors  by  F.  Graham  Cootes.  Cloth,  12mo.  $1.30  Net 

Bound  uniform  with  "Barbara  Worth" 

Harold  Bell  Wright’s  Latest  and  Biggest  Novel 

The  Most  Popular  Book  in  All  the  World 

THE  WINNING 
OF  BARBARA  WORTH 

A  Present-Day  Story  of  Reclamation  and  Love 

Illustrations  made  on  the  scenes  of  the  story  by  F.  Graham  Cootes 

Cloth,  12mo.  $1.30  Net 

%  iMtM  CMt — To  ibe  reader  ibe  characten  will  appear  aa  real  as  %  flivaUaJ  Plaia  Dtalar  **Dan  Matbews**  was  a  fine  rale.  *Tbe 
friends  ibey  knoa-^all  of  ibeir  aims,  and  likes  and  baiieds  beinr  por-  Shepherd  of  ibe  Hills*'  was  an  inspiration.  And  now  be  sends  as 
trayed  u  true  to  life  as  snapshots  caucbi  by  moviiif«pictare  cameras.  ‘The  Winninc  of  Barbara  Worth**  *  *  a  tweniietb  century  epic. 

Other  Novels  by  Mr.  Wright  Uniform  With  Above 

That  Printer  of  Udell’s,  The  Shepherd  of  the  Hills,  The  Calling  of  Dan  Matthews 


Famous  Allegory  of  Life  The  Uncrowned  King 

^  Diip.tch— “The  lecrct  of  bU  powrr  it  Ibe  4  Cru4  >i»tJt  HmU— "It  it  tbc  frntnt  tlory  tince  Bunjrin't 

■awGod-civentecr«tbuintpii«d$h>l(e*p«reu,dupbeUiDickent."  Pilfnm't  Profiett."' 

lHustrations  by  John  Rea  Neill.  16mo.  Cloth  50  Cents  Net.  Full  Leather  $1.00  Net 


RflflK  raXai  or  FRFF  >i>ain>noth  cataloK.  size  SKxSH  inchi-ti.  advertiM-s  books  o(  all  iht-  publishi-rs  at 
DUUn  wH  I  nkUia  rubk  gavinas-  Biblt-S.  Periodicals,  etc.  Write  us  for  it  today.  Baraains  on  every  paae. 
Books  on  all  subjects.  Ha.dr.dt  sf  FIm  sad  Fia.  Bi.di.it  ftr  jmt  Sbrmry.  Every  book  carried  in  stock.  Cataloa 
sent  postage  prepaid.  tn»  m  rMaal. 

The  Book  Supply  Company  231-^3  Went  Monroe  Street  Chicago 

KstabUnhed  189.%  E.  W.  RETXOUIH.  PrrsldMil 

Over  Three  Million  Harold  Bell  Wright  Books  Have  Been  Sold 

For  Sale  at  All  Bookstores  Or  by  the  Publishers— The  Book  Supply  Company 


IIWPORTANT  NOTICE 

tf  The  Shepherd  of  the  Hills,  drsmatized  by 
Harold  Bell  Wright  and  Elsbery  W.  Reynolds, 
is  now  being  produced  under  leased  rights  by 
Gaskill  and  MaeVitty  Company  and  every 
infringement  will  be  prosecuted. 


AMMOUNCEIliEWT 

To  be  published  in  August.  1913— Harold  Bell 
Wright's  Next  Novel — A  Real  Love  Story 

THE  EYES  OF  THE  WORLD 

First  Printing  One  Million  Copies 
Advertising  Appropriation  SIOO.OOO 


“A  book  that  will  mould 
and  make  nations." 
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15  Notable  Chalmers  Features 

EUctrie  Litits,  Turkish  Cushions,  Nicht!  Trimmints 
Increased  fV heel  Base  Eleven-inch  Upholstery 

Improved  Springs  New  Flush-sided  Bodies 

Chalmers  Self-Starter  DemountaHo  Rims 

Long  Stroke  Motor  Big  IF heels  and  Tires 

Carkuretor  Dash  A  djusiment  Dual  Ignition  System 
Four-Forward  Speed  Transmission  Speedometer 

WE  announce  for  1913  big  improvements 
in  Chalmers  cars  in  comfort,  con¬ 
venience  and  appearance.  For  it 
is  along  these  lines  that  we  believe  the  greatest 
advances  in  automobile  building  are  to  be 
made. 

Few  changes  have  been  made  in  our 
chasses.  The  mechanical  features  of  our  cars 
have  been  right  from  the  beginning.  Satis¬ 
factory  service  in  the  hands  of  27,000  owners 
proves  this. 

Here,  then,  are  the  principal  additions  and 
improvements  on  Chalmers  1913  cars: 

Easier  Riding  Qualities 
Luxurious  comfort  in  every  detail:  Turk¬ 
ish  cushions  11  inches  thick,  upholstery  of  the 
overstuffed  type,  wide  seats  tilled  with  high- 
grade  hair  and  covered  with  heavy,  soft, 
pebble-grained  leather. 

The  long  wheel  base,  big  wheels  and  tires, 
and  long  elastic  springs  make  all  roads 
smooth. 

More  Conveniences  for  Operator 
Electric  lighting  is  regular  equipment  for 
1913  on  the  "Thirty-Six”  and  the  “Six.” 
Just  touch  a  switch  on  the  dash  and  you  can 
light  at  will  head,  tail  and  side  lights. 

And  no  more  cranking.  A  season’s  use 
has  proved  the  Chalmers  air  pressure  starter 
the  simplest  and  most  efficient  starting  de¬ 
vice  ever  designed. 


Thirty-Siac’*1950 

Chalmers  1913  Models 

*'Sii”  ‘‘Thirty-Sis” 

Touring  Car,  5-passenger . tNOO  5I9S0 

Touring  Car,  1 -passenger . 2kW  2 1  SO 

Torpedo,  i-passenger  .  2400  19S0 

Roadster,  2-passenger .  2400  19S0 

Limousine,  7-passenger  . .  5700  32S0 

Coupe,  4-passenger  . 2700  22S0 

Brices  include  full  equipment 

Conveniently  located  on  the  new  style 
Chalmers  dash  are  all  controls  and  indicators. 
Everything  you  need  for  mnning  the  car  is 
within  easy  reach. 

Added  Beauty 

Chalmers  cars  have  always  been  known  for 
their  “looks.”  For  1913,  flush-sided  bodies; 
dash  of  one-piece  with  body;  handsome  nickel 
trimmings,  leather  lining  throughout  the 
body  and  on  dash,  make  them  even  more 
beautiful  than  in  the  past. 

Three  Great  Cars 

Chalmers  cars  for  1913  are  made  in  three 
chassis  sizes  and  fourteen  body  types.  The 
“Six”  is  now  offered  at  the  unprecedented 
price  of  $2400;  the  Thirty-Six,"  which 
made  1912  a  self-starter  year,  at  $1950;  the 
famous  “30”  at  $1600.  All  cars  are  fully 
equipped  with  top,  windshield  and  self-starter. 

Let  us  send  you  our  book  on  the  making  of 
Chalmers  cars  and  our  new  catalogue.  Just 
fill  out  and  mail  the  attached  coupon. 


Please  send  “Story  of  The  Chalmers  Car”  and 
catalogue  of  1913  cars 


Qialmers  Motor  Company.  Detroit 


The  advertisements  in  Everybody's  Magazine  are  indexed.  Turn  to  page  2. 


For  Frying  -For  Shortening 
^  Fbr  Cake  Making 


Kindlj-  mention  Everybody’s  Magazine  in  writing  to  advertisers  or  visiting  your  dealer. 
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Progress  in  Cooking 

If  you  knew  that  you  could  secure  a  single  cooking  product 
to  take  the  place  of  both  lard  and  butter,  with  even  better 
results,  would  you  not  use  it?  You  can  be  certain  of  that 
very  thing. 


Crisco  is  better  than  lard  for  frying 
because  it  cooks  the  foods  so  quickly 
that  they  are  crisp  and  deliciously 
dr>'. 

Crisco  is  better  than  lard  for  shorten¬ 
ing  because,  being  strictly  vegetable, 
it  makes  a  much  lighter  and  more 
digestible  crust  than  possibly  can  be 
secured  with  an  animal  fat. 

Crisco  is  better  than  butter  for  cake 
making  because  it  is  richer.  Butter 
is  nearly  one-fifth  water  while  Crisco 
is  all  shortening. 

Yet  Crisco  costs  less  per  pound  than 
pure  lard  and  only  half  as  much  as 
butter. 


From  every  standpoint,  Crisco  should 
be  your  preferred  cooking  product, 
and  lard  and  butter  the  substitutes. 
It  will  be  if  you  try  it.  Get  a  pack¬ 
age  from  your  grocer  today. 

This  Cook  Book 

It  gives  over  100  tested  ^1 

recipes  showing  the  best 
ways  to  use  Crisco  and 
tells  in  detail  why  you  ^  a 

should  use  it  instead  of  I 

both  lard  and  butter.  H  I 

Send  for  a  copy  to  The  ■  I 

Procter  Sc  Gamble  ■  ~ ■ 

Co.,  Dept.  T,  Cincin- 
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Electric  Light 
for  Everybody 


•  Edison's  Dream 
Comes  True 


Everywhere 


Electric  light  for  all  the  'world — in  city,  village  and 
country »  on  land  and  sea — this  is  Edison’s  dream  come 
true. 

Electric  light  for  everybody  is  made  possible  by  the 
long-lasting  economy  of  the 

Edison  Mazda  Lamp 


Ten  cents  today  buys  as  much  A 
electric  light  as  a  dollar  did  « 
twenty-five  years  ago. 

Inventors,  manufacturers  and  /  I 
lighting  companies  have  con-  /  I 
tinuously  improved,  not  only  /  ^ 
the  lamps  that  give  the  light,  /  | 

but  also  the  service  that  makes  |  |! 

electric  light  universal.  V 

Why  it  is  Cheaper 

All  this  progress,  crowned 
with  the  Edison  Mazda  Lamp  itself, 
brings  electric  light  within  the  reach 
of  every  business  and  every  home. 

This  new  lamp  is  twice  as  econom¬ 
ical  as  the  best  electric  lamps  previously 
in  common  use. 

Join  the  millions  using  these 


^  lamps,  that  give;  so  'much  light 
3  for  so  little  money.  No  store 
^  or  home  is  too  small  to  have 
\  electric  light. 

\  And  electric  wiring  is  now 
\  so  simplified  that  you  can  install 
I  \  electricity  at  surprisingly  low 
j  I  cost  and  with  little  disturbance. 

or  /  New  Lamps  in  Old  Fixtures 

If  you  are  still  using  old  style 
electric  lamps,  put  Edison 
Mazdas  in  the  same  sockets  —  and 
compare  results. 

Ask  any  lighting  company  or  elec¬ 
trical  dealer  about  modern  house-wir¬ 
ing  and  the  best  styles  and  sizes  of 
Edison  Mazda  Lamps  for  your  special 
needs.  Do  this  today. 


nkSr^Mal 


General  Electric  Company 

Largest  Electrical  Manufacturer  in  the  World 


TW  CwtiiM  d 
ExctIUMta 


Lamp  Agencies  Everywhere 


CM^sEkdiial 


Sales  Offices  in  all  large  cities 


The  advertisements  in  Everybody's  Magazine  are  indexed.  Turn  to  page  2. 
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X  Everybody’S  Almanack  for  September  x 

K  SEPTEMBER  hath  30  days  By  FRANKLIN  P.  ADAMS  1  9  1  2  S 

X-  ■  -  ,  ,  . .  ^ 

K  The  Source  of  Expressions  ^  8!  ‘  Predutions  for  September  X 

W  ,,,,  ^  u  u  •  u  x.u  -•  Ua~-- MMnfct  ^  The  election  will  be  claimed  by  all  ^ 

X  WhenGoldenhair-sheofthe  M|D  returning  from  vaca-  Q 

fairy-ule-^held  the  ursuhne  JS  ^ 

^  tno  she  IS  said  to  have  remarked,  will  return  to  their  homes  nenniless.  W 

X  m  her  teby-prattle:  It  s  a  4,871,268  vacationers,  4,871,268  Q 

^  tear!  It  s  a  bear!  It  s  a  bear!  POEAl  W  to  get  home.  It  will  be  M 

5  Only/'«"‘'v.  however,  has  rctfi/E/  charged  that  baseball  V 

J  the  phrase  become  current.  September's  so  full  of  bee-  games  are  “fixed.”  There  w 

X  .....  youtiful  days,  he  much  tenting  on  |  M 

Tm  sure  we  should  all  be 
as  jolly  as  jays. 


)8(  The  Serpent  having  triumph- 

Xed  over  the  wife  of  Adam,  he  is 

aid  to  have  remarked:  “I  1 — Su. — James  Gordon  Bennett,  founder  New  York  Herald,  born,  y- 

X  have  you.  Eve.”  But  as  she  1795.  George  Fitch  discovers  gasoline,  1911.  M 

w  was  canonized  the  sentence  2 — M.  — VabOV  lIty.  Eugene  Field  born,  1850.  ^ 

^  was  handed  down  as  “I’ve  got  3 — Tu. — Hendrik  Hudson  arrives  in  New  York  Bay,  1609.  Originated  ^ 
^  you,  St.  Eve,”  whence  the  saying,  “New  York  is  a  fine  place  to  visit,  but  I’d  hate  to  ^ 

V  apparently  meaningless  expres-  live  there.”  ^ 

^  sion.  4 — W. — Harold  MacGrath  bom,  1871.  W arm,  nxith  variable '^'inJs.  ^ 

^  5 — Th. — J.  Ogden  Armour  blames  American  extravagance  for  high 

V  Fascinatinfr  Facts  x**^”^*  r  i  j  •  l  x  •  r  X 

^  6 — Fr.  — Mayflower  sailed  from  England,  with  cargo  of  antique  fur- 

Hydrogen  is  one  of  the  ele-  niture,  1620.  Jane  Addams  born,  1860. 

ments  of  water.  7 — Sa.  — Head  of  woolen  trust  blames  American  extravagance  for  high  W 

^  The  population  of  Clayton,  cost  of  woolens,  1908,  1910,  1911. 

Ga.,  is  541.  8 — Su.  — St.  Au^stine  founded,  1565.  Battle  of  Lake  George,  1755.  >8^ 

V  J.  Pierpont  Morgan  is  one  of  —First  pi««re  postcard  sent  from  St.  Augustine,  1565.  Cali-  w 

Q  America’s  wealthiest  citizens.  forma  admitted,  1850.  104/;  d  k  f  u  V!^ 

V  .  1  •  ,  r.,  10 — Tu. — Elias  Howe  patents  sewing-machine,  1846.  Barbara  Frietchie  K 

A  f  the  trunks  in  Grand  Cen-  tests  Southern  chivalry,  1862.  C 

station  on  September  1  u— W.  —  J.  Pollock,  Governor  of  Pennsylvania,  bom,  1810.  He  M 
^  were  placed  end  to  end  they  x«jjj  Tnist”  placed  on  national  coins.  X 

A  would  reach  to  the  ceiling.  In  12— Th.— Richard  M.  Hoe,  inventor  rotary  printing-press,  bom,  1812.  C 

^  net,  they  are  and  do.  ^  ^  ^  Marquard  declared  no  good  by  New  Y^’ork  fans,  1909,  1910.  ^ 

w  The  skin  of  the  Ethiopian  is  13 — Fr.  — Garden  of  Eden  opened  to  public,  3751  B.  C.  Jewish  New  ^ 

Q  dark-hued.  Year,  5673,  1912.  Q 

X  Alcoholic  beverages  often  14 — Sa.  — Theodore  Roosevelt  took  oath  of  office,  1901.  Carnation  Day.  ^ 
W  cause  intoxication.  15 — Su.  — Kirk  Munro,  founder  League  of  American  Wheelmen,  to  X 

2  which  editor  Everybody’s  Almanack  belongs,  bom,  ^ 

X  1856.  W.  H.  Taft,  ex-judge,  born,  1857.  ^ 

V  The  Senator's  Little  Joke  16 — M.  — James  J.  Hill  bom,  1838.  Head  of  sugar  trust  blames  high  X 

5  ,.  •  1  u-  cost  of  sugar  on  American  love  of  jewelry,  1911.  .  ^ 

Jjj  All  Washington  IS  l^ghing  — Name  of  Triiiiountain,  Mass.,  changed  to  Boston,  1630.  Re-  ^ 

search  proves  it  was  done  to  alliterate  with  brown  bread  ^ 
John  Sharp  Williams,  of  Mis-  and  ^^ked  beans.  C 

JgJ  sitsippi,  whose  pift  for  extern-  |g — — Quebec  surrenders  to  English,  1759.  John  J.  McGraw  con-  M 

^  poraneous  poetizing  and  instan-  cedes  Nat.  League  pennant  to  New  York  Giants,  1912. 

A  taneous  repartee  IS  well  known.  — 'pj,_ — Dem.  committee  forecasts  election  of  Woodrow  Wilson,  1912.  y/ 

X  It  seems  that  the  Senator  20 — Fr. —Marshall  P.  Wildtr  one  day  old,  1859.  ^ 

V  was  walking  down  Pennsylvania  21 — Sa.  — Battle  of  Monterey,  1846.  Head  of  cracker  tmst  blames  X 

Q  Avenue  the  other  day,  when  a  railroads  for  high  cost  of  living,  1912.  w 

X  newsboy  approached  him.  22 — Su.  — Joseph  Smith  claimed  to  have  received  the  “Book  of  Mor-  ^ 

X  “Paper,  boss?”  inquired  the  inon,”  1827.  Emancipation  Proclamation  issued,  1862.  X 

S  urchin.  23 — M.  — First  day  of  Autumn,  1912.  Look  out  for  hot  weather.  ^ 

^  “Yes  ”  resDonded  the  Sen-  24— Tu.— Marcus  Alonzo  Hanna  born,  1837.  G  enters  =^.  ^ 

X  afor  w’ithout*^  apparently  a  25— W, —Pacific  Ocean  discovered  by  Balboa,  1513.  X 

w  moment'.  he.JtatJnn**  ^6 — Th. — Jullus  CssaT  invents  conditional  sentences,  B.  C.  58.  yy 

X  27 — Fr.  — William  D’ Alton  Mann,  inventor  vestibule  cars,  bom,  1839.  ^ 

X  28— Sa.  — Cure  for  baldness  discovered  by  Ananias,  A.  D.  40.  X 

ye  I  MAT  1  I  29 — Su.  — IBIrhlflOUS  Oap.  Suffragism  discovered  by  Theodore  w 

A  I  If  I  ^gapA  Roosevelt,  1911.  ^ 

X  I  I  30 — M.  — Matthew  S.  Quay  bom,  1833.  Taft’s  election  conceded  by  JX 

X  *=‘ - Republican  committee,  1912.  X 

XKXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXKXXXXXXX 


Predictions  for  September  X 

The  election  will  be  claimed  by  all  X 
parties.  Persons  returning  from  vaca- 
tions  that  were  planned  to  be  inexpen-  A 
sive  will  return  to  their  homes  penniless.  X 
Out  of  4,871,268  vacationers,  4,871,268 
will  be  glad  to  get  home.  It  will  be  A 
charged  that  baseball  X 

games  are  “fixed.”  There  i  H  y. 

will  be  much  tenting  on  ^ 

the  old  campaign  ground.  i  jl  X 

The  cost  of  living  will  fail  w 

to  decrease.  yS, 


X  Fascinating  Facts 

X  Hydrogen  is  one  of  the  ele- 
^  ments  of  water. 

P*  The  population  of  Clayton, 
X  Ga.,  is  541. 

V  J-  Pierpont  Morgan  is  one  of 
Q  America’s  wealthiest  citizens. 
A  If  the  tmnks  in  Grand  Cen- 

V  tnl  station  on  September  1 
y.  were  placed  end  to  end  they 
A  would  reach  to  the  ceiling.  In 
X  lact,  they  are  and  do. 

w  The  skin  of  the  Ethiopian  is 
^  dark-hued. 

X  Alcoholic  beverages  often 

V  cause  intoxication. 


X  The  Senator's  Little  Joke 

X  All  Washington  is  laughing 
y.  over  the  latest  mot  of  Senator 
A  John  Sharp  Williams,  of  Mis- 
X  sissippi,  whose  gift  for  extem- 
y.  poraneous  poetizing  and  instan- 
A  taneous  repartee  is  well  known. 
X  It  seems  that  the  Senator 
V  was  walking  down  Pennsylvania 
^  Avenue  the  other  day,  when  a 
JS(  newsboy  approached  him. 

X  *‘Faper,  boss?”  inquired  the 
^  urchin. 

^  “Yes,”  responded  the  Sen- 
A  ator,  without,  apparently,  a 
W  moment’s  hesitation. 
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THE  WRECK  OF  THE  WAR-AIRSHIP  ZEPPEEIN  II,  WHICH 
BROKE  FROM  DEFECTIVE  MIKIRINGS  AND  DRIFTED  AWAY, 
CNMANNED.  THE  STRENGTH  OF  THE  FRAMEWORK  IS  SHOWN 
BY  ITS  RESISTANCE  TO  SO  SHATTERING  A  SMASH-VP. 


THE  GREYHOUNDS  OF  THE  A/R. 


nalit  M  fJW  J^nm-Altmntie  Cumimny. 


SEPTEMBER 
19  12 


T.  R.  MacMechen 
and 

Carl  Dienstbach 


I  [HE  greyhound  of  the  ocean  is 

!  '  I  ^  well-nigh  obsolete.  The  newest 
i  J.  dreadnought  is  almost  ready  for 
i  the  junk-heap. 

h^or  yet  a  little  time  the  Olympics  and 
the  Matiretanias  will  continue  their  boastful 
voyages,  and  perhaps  for  another  decade 
nations  will  waste  their  treasures  upon 
floating  fortresses.  But  the  end  is  near. 

To-morrow  those  who  wish  to  hasten 
across  the  Atlantic  wll  take  an  airship. 
For  them  the  crossing  will  be  one  of  hours. 
The  slower  steamship  will  continue  to 
ser\-e  those  who  do  not  consider  time  a  vital 
factor. 

In  the  past,  Great  Britain,  regarding  her¬ 
self  as  the  mistress  of  the  seas,  has  enjoyed 
a  dream  of  complacent  confidence.  But 
supremacy  is  now  in  the  air;  and  the  ne.xt 
great  war  will  demonstrate  that  the  master 
of  the  air  is  master  of  the  earth. 

This  is  not  theory.  The  vision  of  Jules 
Verne,  the  dream  of  H.  G.  Wells,  and  the 
fantasy  of  Tennyson  have  been  realized. 
Demonstration  and ‘proof  are  ready.  The 
largest  of  all  the  wonderful  Zeppelin  air- 
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THE  WRECK  OF  THE  WAR-AIRSHIP  ZEPPELIN  II,  WHICH 
BROKE  FROM  DEFECTIVE  M(K)RINGS  AND  DRIFTED  AWAY, 
I  NMANNED.  THE  STRENGTH  OF  THE  FRAMEWORK  IS  SHOWN 
BY  ITS  RESISTANCE  TO  SO  SHATTERING  A  SMASH-UP. 


THE  GREYHOUNDS  OF  THE  AIR. 
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T.  R.  MacMechen 
and 

Carl  Dienstbach 

I  iHE  greyhound  of  the  ocean  is 

j  ''  I  ’  well-nigh  obsolete.  The  newest 
j  X  dreadnought  is  almost  ready  for 

—  the  junk-heap. 

For  yet  a  little  time  the  Olympics  and 
the  Mauretanias  will  continue  their  boastful 
voyages,  and  perhaps  for  another  decade 
nations  will  waste  their  treasures  upon 
floating  fortresses.  But  the  end  is  near. 

To-morrow  those  who  wish  to  hasten 
across  the  Atlantic  ^^•ill  take  an  airship. 
For  them  the  crossing  will  be  one  of  hours. 
The  slower  steamship  will  continue  to 
serve  those  who  do  not  consider  time  a  vital 
factor. 

In  the  past,  Great  Britain,  regarding  her¬ 
self  as  the  mistress  of  the  seas,  has  enjoyed 
a  dream  of  complacent  confidence.  But 
supremacy  is  now  in  the  air;  and  the  ne.xt 
great  war  w’ill  demonstrate  that  the  master 
of  the  air  is  master  of  the  earth. 

This  is  not  theory.  The  vision  of  Jules 
Verne,  the  dream  of  H.  G.  Wells,  and  the 
fantasy  of  Tennyson  have  been  realized. 
Demonstration  and  proof  are  ready.  The 
largest  of  all  the  wonderful  Zeppelin  air- 


ZEPPELIN  III 
DESrENDING 


THE  SIEMENS -Srm'rKERT  AIRSHIP 
ENTERING  HER  TL'RN-TABI.E  SHED— 
THE  MODERN  TYPE  OF  DOCK. 


the  fact  that  the  true  airship  is 
here,  is  to  manage  her.  There 
will  be  practise  trips  first  for  the 
crew,  between  Hamburg  and  the 
Danish  Islands;  then  passengers 
will  be  carried  over  land  and  sea 
from  Hamburg  to  Copenhagen,  and 
later,  as  far  as  Christiania.  Then — 
but  airship  history  is  making  too 
fast  for  detailed  prediction. 

Even  while  this  article  is  being 
written,  two  flights  have  been  ac¬ 
complished  that  are  the  first  steps  in 
demonstrating  the  practicability  of 
the  airship  at  sea.  The  Viktoria 
one  of  the  big  Zeppielins  that  have 
been  plying  between  German  cities,  made 
an  eight-hour  over-sea  trip  of  three  hundred 
and  fifty  miles.  Carrying  four  naval  offi¬ 
cers,  eleven  passengers,  and  her  crew  of  ten, 
she  flew  from  Hamburg  out  over  the  North 


THE  .MIDDLE  PASSENGER- “GONDOLA. ”  THIS  AIRSHIP 
HAS  JUST  BEEN  BOUGHT  BY  THE  GERMAN  GOVERN.MENT. 


ships  is  about  to  be  operated  over  the  North 
Sea — the  first  commercial  navigation  of  the 
air  above  the  ocean.  The  Hansa,  Count 
Zeppelin’s  fourteenth  airship,  has  been  cho¬ 
sen  for  this  epoch-making  service.  The 
Hamburg-American  line,  first  to  recognize 


THE  WAR  AIRSHIP  ZEPPELIN  III  EF¬ 
FECTING  A  LANDING  ON  LAKE 
CONSTANCE. 


Sea,  and  circled  the  Island  of  Xord-  j 
emey — successfully  finishing  the  I 
first  extensive  over-ocean  voyage  I 
ever  made  by  an  airship.  And  \\ 
without  requiring  further  proof  of  a  V 
Zeppelin ’s  value  for  sea-fighting,  the  ' 
German  admiralty  is  having  built 
a  colossal  airship  that,  with  a  spieed 
of  fifty-five  miles  an  hour,  can  scout 
far  out  over  sea  and  pursue  hos¬ 
tile  naval  fleets. 

A  few  days  later  the  Viktoria 
Luise  again  made  an  over-sea  flight ,  f  (u  nt 
flying  for  forty  miles  directly  above  and  < 
the  steamship  A  merika.  She  dem¬ 
onstrated  that  an  airship,  by  lowering 
mains,  can  take  gas  from  steel  decanters 
carried  on  a  liner,  and  can  lift  fuel  as  well. 
This  means  an  enormous  gain  in  the  air¬ 
ship’s  time  of  staying  aloft. 

.\s  a  result  of  these  flights,  America  is 


rOI  NT  ZEPPELIN;  THE  GERMAN  AIRSHIP  COM.MISSIONER; 
AND  CHIEF  OF  THE  GERMAN  AERONAUT  B.ATTALIONS. 


drawn  pierceptibly  closer  to  Europe.  Ven¬ 
turesome  piersons  are  indeed  planning 
flights  across  the  Atlantic  for  the  near  fu¬ 
ture.  A  German  dirigible  has  been  con¬ 
structed  whose  owners  contemplate  a  trans¬ 
atlantic  voyage.  The  fate  of  the  unfor- 
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tunate  Melvin  Vaniman  shows  the  risk 
these  men  are  willing  to  take.  But  the  dis¬ 
aster  that  came  to  V'animan  July  2,  1912, 
when  his  dirigible,  the  Akron,  burst  in  mid¬ 
air  off  Atlantic  City,  killing  its  inventor 
and  four  others,  has  little  bearing  on  the 
development  o  f 
the  airship.  His 
craft  was  a  mis- 
take,  and  in  his 
methods  he  \'io- 
lated  principles 
the  soundness  of 
which  have  been 
thoroughly  dem¬ 
onstrated. 

There  is  good 
reason  for  believ- 

the 

to  the 


.\kron 

an  attempt  to  in¬ 
flate  the  air  bal- 
lonets  inside  the 
big  gas-bag,  by 
which  means 
Vaniman  errone¬ 
ously  believed  he 
could  compress 
the  gas  and  pre- 
v’ent  it  from  ex¬ 
panding  under 
the  influence  of 
the  sun  or  the 
rarefied  atmos¬ 
phere  of  a  higher 
altitude.  This 
strain  burst  the 
envelope.  The 
disaster  was  all 
the  more  deplor¬ 
able  because  it 
was  unnecessary. 

In  America, 
attention,  unfor¬ 
tunately,  has  been 
centered  on  the 
spectacular  aero¬ 
plane,  practically 
to  the  exclusion 
of  the  airship,  or 
it  has  been  di¬ 
rected  to  such 

mistaken  e.xperiments  as  those  conducted  by  hull,  with  a  deck  on  top  and  a  deck  suspend- 
Vaniman,  and,  before  him,  by  Walter  Well-  ed  below.  It  has  separated  compartments 
man,  or  to  flights  of  toy-like  dirigibles  by  for  gas  that  perform  e-xactly  the  same  func- 
Roy  Knabenshue,  Frank  Goodale,  Santos-  tion  as  the  air-tight  compartments  inside  an 
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THE  GERMAN  ARMY  AIRSHIP  SCHL'ETTE-LANZ  ENTERING  HER  DOCK.  THE  DAY 

THE  TITANIC,  STRUCK  THE  GROUND  AT 


ocean  liner,  and  is  so  constructed  that  an 
injury  which  might  absolutely  destroy  an 
ordinary  dirigible  would  have  upon  it  little 
effect.  Sustained  by  displacing  more  than 
its  own  weight  of  air  and  by  its  speed, 
floating  free  like  a  submarine  within  its 


before  the  TITAMIC  DISASTER,  THIS  AIRSHIP,  SIXTEEN  MILES  FASTER  THAN 
rCLL  SPEED,  WITHOUT  SERIOUS  DAMAGE. 

own  element,  it  undergoes  little  strain,  even  And  besides  this  pa 
in  tempests.  Zeppelin  airships  are 

It  is  a  commonplace  that  Germany  is  branch  of  the  German 
leagues  ahead  of  us  in  the  construction  and  It  was  the  Schwab 


use  of  airships— leagues  ahead,  too,  as  we 
shall  see,  of  her  European  neighbors.  Two 
years  of  regular  flight,  connecting  Frank¬ 
fort,  Dusseldorf,  Baden-Baden,  and  Ham¬ 
burg,  have  made  travel  by  the  highways 
of  the  air  a  matter  of  everyday. 

During  the 
greater  part  of 
this  year  the 
Viktoria  Luise, 
with  a  capacity 
of  twenty  -  eight 
passengers,  has 
made  daily  round 
trips  between 
Frankfort  and 
Dusseldorf,  in 
three  hours.  This 
ship  is  now  ma- 
king  excursions 
out  of  Hamburg 
to  various  points 
on  the  North 
Sea,  and  she  will 
soon  be  running 
between  Berlin 
and  Bremen, 
maintaining  a 
passenger  service 
in  connection 
with  the  trans¬ 
atlantic  steam¬ 
ships,  which  will 
save  time  for  those 
who  do  not  care 
to  travel  by  the 
slow’er  railroad. 
The  Schw'aben 
last  year  made 
excursions  out  of 
Baden-Baden  to 
points  of  interest 
for  one  hxmdred 
and  fifty  miles 
around,  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  maintain¬ 
ing  a  w’eekly  ser¬ 
vice  to  Frankfort. 
This  ship  recent- 
11  ly  replaced  the 
Viktoria  Luise  be- 

EEN  MILES  FASTER  THAN  Frankfort 

and  Dusseldorf. 
And  besides  this  passegner  service,  the 
Zeppelin  airships  are  now  a  recognized 
branch  of  the  German  mail  service. 

It  was  the  Schwaben  that  was  wrecked 
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the  other  day  while  lying  at  anchor.  And 
perhaps  this  is  the  place  for  a  word  of  ex¬ 
planation  about  the  accidents  that  have  be¬ 
fallen  the  Zepp)elins,  and  their  bearing  on 
the  safety  of  airship  travel. 

In  1907,  at  Echterdingen,  the  Zepp)elin 
IV,  while  on  the  ground,  was  set  afire  by  a 
charge  of  electricity  that  had  collected  in 
her  metallic  frame  during  a  flight  that  had 
just  ended.  Instruments  now  detect  these 
charges  before  they  become  dangerous, 
and  a  fabric  has  just  been  made  for  cover¬ 
ing  the  balloons  that  will  obviate  frictional 
electricity. 

In  IQ  10, the  war  airship  Zeppelin  II  broke 
from  defective  moorings  and,  drifting  away 
unmanned,  was  wrecked.  Since  then  ade¬ 
quate  anchors  have  made  it  possible  to  moor 
any  Zepjielin  in  the  op)en  if  necessary. 

In  the  fall  of  1910,  the  first  of  the  Zeppe¬ 
lin  passenger  airships,  Deutschland  I,  was 
wrecked  in  the  Teutoburg  Forest,  because 
her  business  manager  had  sent  her  aloft 
with  nine  hours’  of  fuel  instead  of  a  normal 
supply  of  thirty  hours.  She  could  not  out¬ 
last  a  storm  she  encountered.  That  mistake 
will  never  be  repeated. 

That  same  fall,  the  Zeppelin  VI  was  acci¬ 
dentally  set  on  fire  through  the  carelessness 
of  her  cleaners  while  she  lay  in  her  shed. 
Of  course,  this  was  not  a  wreck. 

In  the  spring  of  1911,  the  Deutschland  II 
w’as  wrecked  because  she  was  anchored  too 
near  her  shed  at  Dusseldorf. 

More  recently  the  Schwaben  was  wrecked 
while  on  the  ground  before  the  same  shed  at 
Dusseldorf.  Of  all  Zeppelin  sheds  this  is 
the  only  one  that  has  not  been  provided 
with  modern  docking  appliances  and  the 
only  one  that  does  not  have  double  doors 
at  each  end.  Improvements  have  been  or¬ 
dered,  and  another  source  of  danger  will 
soon  be  removed. 

All  of  these  accidents  have  been  the  result 
of  mishandling,  and  can  not  be  attributed 
to  any  defect  of  constructive  principles. 
Not  one  can  be  charged  against  the  Zeppe¬ 
lin  strictly  as  an  airship.  It  is  w’orthy  of 
sp)ecial  note,  too,  that,  in  all  these  disasters, 
no  Zeppielin  has  ever  lost  a  life  among  either 
crews  or  passengers.  Indeed,  in  Germany 
the  airship  is  regarded  as  a  vehicle  of  greater 
safety  than  the  ocean  steamship. 

Does  it  pay  to  maintain  one  of  these  great 
aerial  vessels,  with  its  expert  commander 
and  its  crew  of  ten?  In  America,  where 
all  this  aerial  achievement  seems  like  a 


dream,  we  are  accustomed  to  rely  on 
figures.  So  does  the  German  Air  Naviga¬ 
tion  Company,  which  operates  these  passen¬ 
ger  ships. 

Last  year  the  Schwaben  made  125  trips, 
carrying  a  total  of  2,846  passengers,  includ¬ 
ing  the  German  Crown  Prince  and  the  Ger¬ 
man  Chancellor.  It  earned  $140,000,  or 
$1,120  for  each  trip  of  about  one  hundred 
and  fifty  miles.  On  its  longer  trips  from 
Dusseldorf  to  Berlin,  from  Berlin  to  Gotha, 
and  from  Frankfort  to  Dusseldorf,  this 
ship  limited  its  number  of  passengers  to  ten, 
charging  a  correspondingly  higher  fare. 
After  paying  all  e.xp)enses,  the  Schwaben 
earned  for  its  owners  $83,000.  Its  construc¬ 
tion  cost  was  $125,000,  and  it  would  have 
been  good  for  about  seven  more  years  of 
active  service,  as  showm  by  the  war  Zeppelin 
I,  which  has  been  in  active  service  since 
1906.  The  Schwaben ’s  serxdce  this  year, 
in  five  months,  earned  the  entire  cost  of 
the  Zeppelin  Company’s  operation  for  a 
whole  year,  including  the  financial  loss 
caused  by  the  wreck  of  the  Deutschland. 
Up  to  the  time  it  was  wrecked  the  Schwalien 
had  made  363  trips,  on  which  it  covered 
28,000  miles  and  carried  6,045  passengers. 
Four-fifths  of  the  loss  was  covered  by 
insurance. 

As  for  the  Hansa,  Count  Zepp)elin  esti¬ 
mates  that,  charging  a  fare  not  higher  than 
$i  2.50  for  its  over-sea  trips,  it  can  still  earn  a 
profit  of  $25,000,  estimated  on  a  service 
of  one  hundred  days. 

Two  years  of  successful  flight  between 
the  largest  German  cities  have  made  it 
possible  to  obtain  abundant  capital  for  the 
building  and  equipping  of  new  ships, 
which  soon  will  be  in  regular  and  commer¬ 
cial  op)eration,  connecting  all  the  larger 
German  cities  one  with  another,  and  includ¬ 
ing  Copenhagen. 

Within  the  last  twelve  months  five  Zep- 
pielin  airships  have  been  built  and  put  into 
service.  Each  one  has  been  larger  and  more 
powerful  than  its  immediate  predecessor. 
Four  others  are  now  in  process  of  construc¬ 
tion,  and  twelve  more  will  be  started  in  the 
immediate  future.  These  twelve  are  to  be 
war-craft  and  are  to  be  paid  for  by  popular 
subscription. 

The  pierformances  in  1911  and  1912  of  the 
Schwaben,  Viktoria  Luise,  and  the  war 
Zeppielins  II  and  III,  have  demonstrated 
that  the  larger  a  Zepp>elin  is  built,  the 
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THE  VIKTOROV  LVISE,  511  FEET  LONG,  ABOVE  THE  YACHTS  AT  THE  RECENT  KIEL  RACES. 


Stronger  it  is;  the  greater  its  carrj'ing  capac¬ 
ity;  the  greater  its  radius  of  activity,  and, 
above  everything  else,  the  greater  its  speed. 

Sjieed  is  the  thing.  Speed  means  safety, 
because  the  faster  an  airship  flies,  the  more- 
easily  is  it  controlled  and  the  greater  assur¬ 
ance  is  there  of  dodging  or  outrunning  a 
storm.  See  how  these  factors  work  together 
in  some  of  the  recent  Zeppelins. 

In  May  of  last  year.  Count  Zeppelin  built 
his  eleventh  airship) — the  Schwaben — larger 
and  more  piowerful  than  any  of  his  former 
ships.  It  immediately  demonstrated  its 
worth  by  attaining  a  sp>eed  double  that  of 
the  ordinary  ocean  greyhound — a  speed 
that  not  only  held  it  on  a  true  course  in  an 
arrow-like  flight,  regardless  of  prevailing 
winds,  but  created  an  interior  ventilation  of 
its  hull  that  prevented  the  sustaining  gas 
from  unduly  expanding,  even  on  the  hottest 
days.  In  actual  flights  a  Zeppelin  gains 
sustaining  piower  because  the  loss  of  weight 
resulting  from  the  consumption  of  fuel 


more  than  counterbalances  any  loss  of  gas. 

But  another  factor  gives  the  ship  addi¬ 
tional  lifting  p)ower:  It  is  not  generally  un¬ 
derstood  that  a  Zepp)elin  is  really  heavier 
than  air  when  it  starts  on  a  trip.  Its  gas- 
chambers  are  only  inflated  to  about  three- 
quarters  of  their  capacity,  to  allow'  for  the 
full  expansion  of  the  gas  after  the  ship  has 
been  driven  up  to  its  level  of  travel  by  the 
dynamic  action  of  its  engines  and  propjellers. 
The  flat  top  and  under-surface  of  the  hull, 
acting  as  an  aeroplane,  give  the  airship  a 
further  lifting  force  of  one  and  a  half  to  two 
tons,  nearly  half  the  weight  of  the  ship’s 
cargo,  and  at  the  same  time  maintain  its 
level  flight. 

In  this  w'ay,  the  Schwaben  last  year  made 
a  flight  of  one  hundred  and  twenty-five 
miles,  from  Berlin  to  Gotha,  encountering 
a  heavy  gale  for  the  greater  part  of  the  dis¬ 
tance,  and  arrived  at  its  destination  carry’- 
ing  more  than  a  ton  of  wet  snow  on  its  hull. 

More  recently  Count  Zeppelin  on  the  war 
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trip  from  schwaben. 

Hamburg  to 

Friedrichshafen,  a  distance  of  four  hun¬ 
dred  and  eighty  miles — ran  through  the  same 
storm  that  strewed  the  path  of  the  Berlin- 
Vienna  aeroplane  race  with  the  wrecks  of 
eight  machines.  He  was  somewhat  delayed. 


IN  THE  schwaben’ S  DINER— AN  AIRSHIP 
PULLMAN. 


THE  AIRSHIP 
PORT  AT  POTS- 


Count 
Zeppelin’s 
twelfth  ship, 
the  Viktoria 
Luise,  51 1  feet  long,  with  engines  greater 
than  those  of  the  Schwaben,  has  a  speed  of 
forty-four  and  one-half  miles  an  hour,  and 
easily  stems  a  thirty -six -mile  wind.  The 
Hansa,  with  a  length  of  537  feet,  travels  at  the 


THE  SCHWABEN,  LANDING.  VIEW 
OF  THE  PROW. 


SCHWABEN— STERN  VIEW,  SHOWING 
STEERING  PLANES. 
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rate  of  forty-sLx  miles  an  hour  and  easily 
overcomes  all  winds  that  prevail  over  Ger¬ 
many.  Much  larger  airships  will  develop 
double  and  trijile  the  speed  of  the  fastest 
ship  on  the  water;  they  will  do  this  driven 
by  engines  of  less  than  two  per  cent,  of  the 
power  of  a  steamer.  The  Hansa  has  three 
separate  engines  which,  combined,  have 
only  480  horse-power — less  than  that  of 
three  racing  automobiles.  The  passenger 
airship  Potsdam,  now’  in  process  of  con¬ 
struction  at  Friedrichshafen,  still  larger 
than  the  Hansa,  will  have  even  greater  pow¬ 
er  and,  with  a  sjjeed  of  fifty-five  miles  an 
hour,  will  be  able  to  run  against  winds  ap¬ 
proaching  a  tempest  in  strength. 

Nothing  but  its  size  limits  the  distance 
a  Zeppelin  can  cover,  and  the  limit  of  prac¬ 
tical  size  is  nowhere  in  sight.  Count  Zeppe¬ 
lin,  whose  conservatism  is  marked,  has 
recently  said  that  an  airship  which  will 
carry  one  hundred  passengers  is  now  in 
reach.  And  he  announces  that  his  ships 
can  travel  from  Berlin  to  St.  Petersburg 
in  less  than  a  day  and  a  half,  or  to  Moscow 
or  Constantinople,  with  average  weather, 
in  thirty  hours — which  is  less  than  the  pres¬ 
ent  railroad  time. 

The  great  speed  and  dirigibility  of  the 
Zeppelin  are  made  possible  by  its  motors, 
which  are  the  invention  of  Karl  Maybach, 
a  young  engineer  w’hose  fame  has  just  begun 
to  penetrate  beyond  the  borders  of  Ger¬ 
many.  Three  of  these  motors,  each  weigh¬ 
ing  half  a  ton,  are  placed  in  each  ship. 

Maybach  noted  that  nature  had  supplied 
man  with  a  duplicate  set  of  sensitive  organs 
— two  eyes,  tw’o  nostrils,  and  two  ears — 
and  he  built  his  engine  in  the  same  manner. 
In  the  Maybach  motor  two  carbureters 
prepare  the  explosive  mixture,  and  there 
are  two  spark-plugs  in  each*cylinder  to  fire 
it,  and  two  magnetos  to  supply  electric  cur¬ 
rent.  Then  two  valves  introduce  the  driv¬ 
ing-gas  into  each  cylinder,  and  there  are 
two  exhaust  valves.  The  engine  will  not 
stop  running  if  any  one  of  these  parts  gets 
out  of  order,  for  its  duplicate  will  continue 
doing  the  work  for  both. 

One  of  the  best  features  of  the  Maybach 
motor  is  hs  automatic  system  of  pumping 
fuel.  A  slight  accident  to  one  of  the  earlier 
dirigibles^not  a  Zeppelin — caused  the  ship 
to  take  such  a  position  in  the  air  that  the  flow 
of  fuel  was  interrupted.  The  pumps  intro¬ 
duced  by  Mr.  Maybach  work  so  that  it 
makes  no  difference  what  is  the  position  of 


the  airship.  In  fact,  for  the  puriKjsc  of 
demonstration,  a  Zeppelin  was  pointed  al¬ 
most  vertically  in  the  air,  and  while  in  that 
position  its  motors  continued  to  work  {)er- 
fectly. 

These  motors  make  it  possible  to  control 
a  five-hundred-foot  Zepp>elin  as  easily  as  an 
automobile.  Even  the  crippling  of  one  of 
the  propellers  has  no  other  effect  than  re¬ 
tarding  sp>eed,  as  a  single  prop>eller  is  suf¬ 
ficient  to  keep  the  craft  up>on  a  straight 
course. 

In  flight,  a  Zeppelin  chooses  its  course  and 
air  position  according  to  the  winds  that 
blow.  If  an  adverse  current  of  air  aloft  is 
too  strong,  the  ship  is  kept  close  to  the 
ground;  or  it  may  be  sent  to  an  altitude  of 
eight  thousand  feet  or  even  higher,  if  the 
winds  make  that  desirable.  This  enables 
it  to  dodge  a  storm  which  might  work  dis¬ 
aster  to  an  ordinary  dirigible.  And  the 
fact  that  it  carries  fuel  suflicient  for  a  flight 
of  seventy  hours  gives  it  another  margin  of 
safety.  Two  small  rudders  at  the  stem 
steady  the  ship  and  overcome  the  effect 
of  violent  gusts  and  eddies  of  wind.  The 
ship’s  motion  is  very  gentle;  there  is  none  of 
the  vibration  felt  on  an  ocean  liner,  because 
the  airship’s  engines  are  working  against 
elastic,  yielding  air. 

The  hull  of  a  Zeppelin  is  built  of  rein¬ 
forced  aluminum  in  what  has  been  referred 
to  as  “napkin-ring”  sections — sections  of 
a  standard  size  of  twenty-six  feet.  The 
Hansa  is  537  feet  long;  the  next  Zepp>elin, 
larger  by  one  section,  will  have  a  length 
of  563  feet.  Each  of  these  rings  contains 
a  drum-shap)ed  gas  cell,  and  each  is  strong 
enough  in  itself  to  support  the  ordinary 
weight  of  a  man.  The  rings  are  joined  to¬ 
gether  by  strakes  and  ribs  braced  inside 
and  all  bolted  together  in  one  long  hull. 
This  frame  is  tremendously  strengthened 
by  the  outward  pressure  of  the  gas.  When 
completed,  its  top  can  suppxtrt  a  weight  of 
two  and  one-half  tons  of  guns  and  ammuni¬ 
tion. 

It  is  not  making  too  large  a  claim  to  say 
that  this  rigid  airship,  in  its  best  form,  is 
stronger  and  more  stoble  than  is  the  ordi¬ 
nary  ocean-going  steamship.  There  is  a 
strikingly  dramatic  instance  in  proof  of  the 
point: 

W'hen  the  Titanic  struck  an  iceberg,  her 
steel  plates  were  sheared  like  cardboard, 
and,  sinking  head  on,  her  so-called  safety 
compartments  burst  under  the  strain.  The 
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day  before  the  terrible  Titanic  disaster  the 
German  army’s  airship  Schuette-Lanz — 
Zepjjelin  typ)e — sixteen  miles  faster  than  the 
Titanic — as  the  result  of  a  mishap  to  its  rud¬ 
der  while  it  was  being  driven  to  the  earth, 
struck  the  ground  at  full  speed.  Yet,  with 
fonvard  engines  disabled,  the  Schuette- 
Lanz  rose,  drifted  across  the  Rhine,  and 


the  present-day  ocean-going  steamships. 
They  land  on  four  motor-trucks  held  be¬ 
tween  the  guide-rails  of  a  wide  track,  sweep)- 
ing  in  two  curves.  This  makes  it  possible  to 
land  against  any  wind. 

The  ship  is  first  driven  dowm  at  full 
speed.  Then  its  engines  are  stopped,  and 
it  glides  under  its  own  momentum  until 


THE  FRENCH  MILITARY  DIRIGIBLE,  ADJtTTANT  READ,  WHICH,  BY  A  THEORETICAL  ATTACK, 
PROVED  TO  FRANCE  THE  MENACE  OF  WAR  AIRSHIPS. 


finally  was  brought  to  earth  without  further 
damage  or  any  loss  of  life.  It  withstood 
the  terrific  collision  because  its  gas  cells 
remained  intact.  However,  had  one-third 
of  them  been  ruptured,  the  ship  still  would 
have  righted  itself.  A  Zeppelin  will  not  sink 
if  several  of  its  gas  chambers  burst  or  are 
perforated  in  war,  because  this  loss  of  buoy¬ 
ancy  is  made  up  by  the  aeroplane  lift  of  its 
hull,  while  being  (hiven  at  full  spieed. 

It  is  popularly  believed  that  the  landing 
of  a  Zeppelin  is  a  dangerous  maneuver. 
On  the  contrary,  all  modem  Zeppielins  are 
docked  with  greater  ease  than  is  any  one  of 


the  sustaining  power  of  its  gas  checks  the 
descent.  A  second  before  the  ship  glides 
over  its  cradle  landing,  cables  are  cast  off. 
The  stem  is  secured  to  the  tmcks  on  the 
windward  side.  Winches  draw  the  great 
bulk  down,  while  the  bow  is  brought  aroimd 
against  the  wind  and  fastened  to  the  tmcks. 
The  lee  side  is  then  made  fast.  No  sudden 
side-wind  can  budge  the  ship.  After  every¬ 
thing  is  made  taut,  motors  drive  the  vessel 
into  the  shed.  It  is  taken  out  for  a  flight 
in  the  same  manner,  always  leaving  from 
the  track  that  points  into  the  wind. 

Six  hundred  landings  in  the  past  two 
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years  without  an  accident  are  a  demonstra¬ 
tion  of  safety  that  has  been  accepted  by 
the  German  public  as  sufficient. 

Two  years  ago  the  Zeppelin  Company  an¬ 
nounced  that  it  would  begin  air  traffic  be¬ 
tween  Germany  and  England. 

But  England  looked  upon  this  intended 
traffic  as  a  warlike  menace.  In  protest 
she  built  an  imitation  of  Count  Zeppelin’s 
ships;  and  though  her  engineers,  through 
lack  of  experience,  made  errors  which  re¬ 
sulted  in  the  ship’s  breaking  in  the  middle, 
the  English  objections  to  the  Zepp>elin  serv'- 
ice  became  so  apparent  that  Germany 
thought  it  advisable  for  the  present  to  aban¬ 
don  the  ffights. 

France  is  equally  alert  to  the  potential 
menace  of  the  German  airships.  Within 
the  past  six  months,  the  supremacy  of  the 
Zeppelins  has  been  acknowledged  on  the 
floor  of  the  French  Senate.  General  Cher- 
fils,  the  renowned  French  military  writer, 
has  also  admitted  that  the  French  style  of 
dirigible  balloons  can  not  possibly  comp)ete 
with  the  Zeppelin,  and  has  even  pronoimced 
all  aeroplanes  powerless  against  the  German 
airship. 

The  French,  on  the  theory  that  the  more 
colossal  craft  were  too  unwieldy  to  be  easily 
handled  and  too  large  to  be  fast,  have  built 
smaller  dirigibles  of  short  endurance  which 
can  do  only  one  thing  well  at  a  time.  These 
dirigibles  attain  a  very  high  altitude,  an 
advantage  if  it  is  desired  to  launch  bombs 
upon  a  near-by  enemy;  but  this  advantage 
is  counterbalanced  by  the  fact  that  their 
capacity  for  further  ffight  is  reduced  prac¬ 
tically  to  zero. 

Now  it  has  been  discovered  that  the  Zep¬ 
pelins  have  won  by  reversing  the  French 
idea.  The  Zeppelin  carries  engines  suf¬ 
ficiently  powerful  to  drive  it  almost  twice 
as  fast  as  any  French  dirigible  has  been 
able  to  travel,  and,  in  fact,  has  reached 
a  speed  equal  to  that  of  the  best  of  the 
French  war  aeroplanes,  which  of  necessity 
are  the  larger  and  slower  type  of  biplane. 
This  high  sp)eed  enables  a  Zeppelin  not  only 
to  cover  great  distances  in  a  short  time,  but 
also  to  attain  a  height  of  a  mile  in  less  than 
five  minutes  after  it  leaves  the  earth — 
w’hich  is  about  one-fourth  the  time  that  is 
required  for  a  war  aeroplane  to  reach  the 
same  height. 

It  was  the  Italian  commander’s  official 
reports  of  the  war  in  Tripoli  that  cured 


France  of  her  delusion  as  to  the  relative 
values  of  aeroplanes  and  airships: 

Two  baby  Italian  dirigibles  cruised  day 
after  day  a  mile  above  the  ground,  survey¬ 
ing  every  Turkish  post  within  twenty  miles 
of  the  Italian  camp.  W’hile  these  small 
airships  were  at  work,  swift  aeroplanes 
were  also  in  service,  but  they  did  well  if  they 
explored  one  camp  in  a  flight  and  got  safely 
back  to  headquarters.  In  fact,  except  for 
scouting  in  fair  weather,  their  successes  in 
bomb-throwing  were  not  worth  mentioning. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  airships  reported 
constantly  by  wireless  to  the  troops  and 
to  the  war-ships.  They  played  the  game 
true  to  aerial  tactics.  When  the  enemy 
opened  fire  upon  them  and  they  discovered 
that  they  were  within  possible  reach 
of  the  bullets,  they  simply  took  a  higher 
altitude,  from  which  they  deliberately  con¬ 
tinued  their  observ^ations.  Later,  the  same 
dirigibles  returned  to  the  Italian  camps, 
where  they  took  on  a  supply  of  bombs. 
Then  they  cruised  leisurely  about  over  the 
Turkish  camps,  from  time  to  time  dropping 
a  bomb. 

On  May  second,  at  daybreak,  the  dirig¬ 
ibles,  flying  at  a  height  of  more  than  a  mile, 
first  reconnoitered  the  enemy’s  camps  at 
Aziza  and  at  Suani  Ben  Aden.  Then  a  sud¬ 
den  attack  was  made.  The  ships  cast  loose 
twenty  bombs,  each  of  which  did  considera¬ 
ble  damage.  One  bomb  destroyed  an  entire 
square  of  huts,  and  it  was  aftenvard  learned 
that  the  loss  of  life  from  this  one  explosion 
was  one  hundred  and  thirty-six.  The  in¬ 
fantry  and  artillery  attempted  to  return 
the  fire,  but  were  absolutely  unable  to  reach 
the  airships.  The  Turks,  however,  soon 
learned  their  costly  error,  and  scattered 
their  troops  as  soon  as  a  dirigible  appeared 
overhead.  Italy  has  since  built  four  dirigi¬ 
bles,  each  of  the  size  of  the  largest  German 
Parseval  air-cruisers,  and  has  armed  their 
cars  with  machine-guns  and  sent  them  to 
the  front.  With  these  she  has  been  operat¬ 
ing  against  the  Turks  with  such  effect  as 
all  the  world  now  knows. 

These  little  Italian  ships,  which  served 
as  an  object-lesson  to  France,  were  merely 
the  ordinary  dirigible  variety.  No  wonder 
France  openly  shudders  at  the  thought  of  a 
fleet  of  mammoth  Zeppelins  hovering  over 
Paris! 

Converted  for  war  purposes  —  all  the 
commercial  Zepp>elins  are  so  constructed 
that  with  slight  alteration  they  may  be 
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converted  into  war  machines — the  Viktoria 
Luise  mounts  one  and  three-quarters  tons 
of  military  equipment.  The  cabin  is  made 
to  give  place  to  guns  and  fighting  men. 
Every  possible  ounce  of  weight  is  saved,  the 
result  being  that,  carrying  this  heavy  equip¬ 
ment,  the  ship  can  float  thirty  hours,  and  in 
that  period  may  cover  1140  miles.  If 
stripped  for  a  longer  trip,  it  can  remain 
afloat  fifty  hours  and  cover  1900  miles. 
This  would  carry  it  over  the  entire  French 
territory,  or  permit  it  to  range  freely  over 
the  British  Isles. 

The  Hansa,  which  is  a  larger  ship,  carries 
two  tons  of  armament,  and  avails  itself 
of  an  even  greater  radius  than  that  of 
the  Viktoria  Luise.  Either  one  of  these 
two  ships,  prepared  for  war,  carries  one 
hundred  and  fifty  rounds  of  special  high- 
explosive  shells,  each  weighing  four  and 
one-eighth  {X)unds,  and  two  of  the  big,  long- 
range  guns  of  fifty  pounds  apiece,  which, 
with  their  ammunition,  are  mounted  on 
top  of  the  hull.  In  addition  each  carries,  in 
the  long  gallery  under  the  hull,  ten  ma¬ 
chine-rifles,  weighing  fourteen  pounds 
apiece — these  being  intended  to  repel  any 
possible  attack  made  by  aeroplanes.  This 
armament  is  practically  two-thirds  of  the 
carrying  capacity  of  the  airship. 

From  one  of  these  airships  little  or  no 
ammunition  is  wasted.  The  aim  is  nearly 
absolute,  and  at  a  distance  of  from  three  to 
six  miles  the  possible  destruction  is  tre¬ 
mendous.  The  pilot  of  the  ship  maintains 
an  exact  distance  from  the  target  by  steering 
the  ship  at  a  certain  elevation  and  main¬ 
taining  a  pivotal  point.  Gunners,  with  the 
heaviest  weapons  pivoted  so  that  they  may 
be  aimed  in  any  direction,  sight  as  if  from  a 
mountainside,  and  are  able  to  note  exactly 
where  each  shell  strikes.  Fired  down  at  a 
slant  of  not  less  than  forty-five  degrees, 
the  shell  is  propelled  not  only  by  the  charge 
of  powder  behind  it  but  by  the  power  of 
gravity,  which  multiplies  as  the  shell’s  flight 
continues.  A  modem  half-pound  shell  fired 
from  an  altitude  of  one  mile  f>enetrates 
two  inches  of  steel  almost  as  easily  as  an  or¬ 
dinary  rifle-bullet  at  short  range  penetrates 
an  inch  of  pine  board.  And  a  recent  official 
report  shows  that  the  heavier  guns  may  be 
fired  from  a  Zeppelin  floating  at  an  altitude 
of  a  mile  and  a  half  with  such  perfect  ac¬ 
curacy  that  they  will  destroy  the  strongest 
battleship  afloat. 

A  Zeppelin’s  secondary  battery  of  lighter 


machine-guns  consists  of  even  more  deadly 
aerial  weapons.  They  slay  with  an  absurdly 
small  bullet.  One  of  these  guns,  discharging 
as  it  does  five  hundred  shots  a  minute, 
might  well  put  an  army  to  rout,  while  the 
fast  airship  upon  which  it  is  mounted  would 
be  beyond  any  land  weapon’s  reach. 

There  are  three  Zeppelins  that  are  purely 
war  craft — numbered,  not  named.  Add  the 
convertible  passenger  ships  and  the  twelve 
army  Zeppelins  soon  to  be  constructed,  and 
the  big  naval  airships,  with  their  successors, 
and  you  grasp  the  tremendous  advantage 
Germany  has  over  her  neighbors.  With 
their  deadly  perfect  guns;  with  a  speed  su¬ 
perior  to  that  of  war  aeroplanes;  with  the 
power  to  travel  by  night  as  well  as  by  day, 
and  unhindered  by  fog;  to  remain  afloat 
three  days  or  even  longer;  to  travel  wide 
distances  over  land  and  sea;  with  the  very 
thin  armor  just  devised — the  Zeppelins 
are  truly  the  greatest  of  modern  weapons — 
and  naturally  the  terror  of  the  French  and 
English  war  parties. 

France  has  recently  offered  herself  proof 
of  her  own  peril  in  case  of  hostilities.  Her 
own  greatest  dirigible,  the  Adjutant  Reau, 
made  a  'theoretical  night  attack  upon  the 
city  of  Verdun,  near  the  German  border  line. 
Maintaining  a  position  of  perfect  safety, 
it  floated  about  over  the  city,  unseen.  It 
would  have  been  possible  for  it  to  wreck 
the  five  defending  fortresses  without  receiv¬ 
ing  a  shot  in  reply.  Notice  of  its  attack  had 
been  given,  and  the  searchlights  of  all  the 
fortresses  swept  the  sky — in  vain.  The 
airship  passed  on,  still  invisible. 

And  the  Adjutant  Reau  is  nothing  but  a 
gas-bag,  which  could  not  sustain  an  attack 
from  one  of  the  smallest  of  the  deadly  Zep¬ 
pelins!  The  demonstration  that  even  such 
an  airship  as  that  could  destroy  a  city 
helpless  to  defend  itself,  and  the  comparison 
with  a  Zepp>elin’s  power,  have  made  the 
French  realize  how  thoroughly  they  have 
permitted  their  ancient  enemy  to  outwit 
them  in  the  matter  of  a  navy  of  the  air. 

An  official  trial  of  the  Zeppelin  II — 
Count  Zeppelin’s  new  war  cruiser — a  short 
time  after  the  demonstration  by  the  Adju¬ 
tant  Reau,  proves  this  again,  from  the 
German  side.  The  w'ar  Zeppelin  met  all 
military  tests  by  running  the  French  border 
in  fourteen  and  one-half  hours.  It  main¬ 
tained  a  sjjeed  of  forty-seven  and  a  quarter 
miles  an  hour,  and  had  little  difficulty  in 
outracing  a  French  war  aeroplane  that  at- 
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tempted  to  keep  pace  with  it.  During  eight 
hours  of  its  flight  this  ship  remained  at  the 
prescribed  battle  height  of  one  mile — long 
enough  to  have  done  deadly  execution. 

Following  this  demonstration,  and  with¬ 
out  landing,  the  air  cruiser  went  through 
a  dense  fog  to  Baden-Baden  and  cruised 
over  that  city,  unknown  to  its  inhabitants, 
for  five  and  one-half  hours  more. 

So  much  for  the  Zeppelin  as  the  last  word 
in  swift  continental  travel  and  as  a  weapon 
so  terrible  that  it  may  be  a  powerful  factor 
in  furthering  world  peace.  Let  us  go  back 
to  the  airship’s  possibilities  as  a  successor 
to  the  ocean  liner. 

The  flights  of  the  Hansa  over  the  North 
Sea  are  in  a  sense  a  preparation  for  more 
important  v’oyages  to  come.  Next  year, 
the  Zeppelin  Polar  Airship  E.xpedition  will 
proceed  with  its  scheduled  flights  with  two 
airships  over  the  ice  fields  of  the  far  North, 
where  it  will  not  only  cover  distances  equal 
to  that  between  Europe  and  America  but 
will  alight  and  anchor  on  the  ice.  There  the 
preliminary  polar  expedition  sent  out  in  igi  i 
found  ideal  conditions  for  the  final  demon¬ 
stration  of  the  Zeppelin  as  an  ocean-going 
airship. 

Aerial  na\igation  that  will  bring  Europe 
and  America  within  three  days  of  each  other 
w’aits,  chiefly,  not  upon  a  suitable  ship,  not 
upon  new  steering  or  propelling  apparatus, 
but  on  more  and  better  w'eather  reports! 

The  governments  of  the  world  are  making 
ready  for  the  future  na\igation  of  the  air 
j  on  a  magnificent  scale  by  joining  their  ef¬ 

forts  to  obtain  more  accurate  meteorological 
information.  Weather  observation  stations 
are  being  multiplied.  Weather  ser\ice  is 
l)eing  extended  to  take  in  rejxjrts  from  ships 
at  sea,  which  will  give  the  chief  forecasting 
I  stations  complete  knowledge  of  the  weather 

situation  over  the  entire  world. 

In  Germany  at  the  present  time  the  di¬ 
rection  and  force  of  the  winds  may  be  pre¬ 
dicted  three  hours  in  advance  without  fre- 
^  quent  mistake.  All  German  weather  sta¬ 

tions  are  provided  with  pilot  balloons  and 
theodolites,  by  means  of  which  the  sf>eed 
‘  and  direction  of  winds  at  all  altitudes  are 

ascertained.  This  information  is  tele- 
j  graphed  to  the  chief  aerological  station  at 

I,  Lindenberg,  w’here  a  general  report  is  pre- 

j  pared  and  sent  out  to  all  wireless  stations, 

I  including  the  tw’o  hundred  established  by 

i  the  .\ir  Navigation  Company,  for  communi¬ 


cation  with  their  ships.  Airships  equipped 
with  wireless  go  aloft  without  fear  of  meet¬ 
ing  une.xpected  storms  in  the  upper  air. 
By  means  of  the  wireless,  too,  they  are  en¬ 
abled  to  establish  their  exact  positions  re¬ 
gardless  of  darkness  or  fog. 

So  with  an  accurate  knowledge  of  the 
upper-air  currents  above  the  ocean,  suc¬ 
cessful  flight  across  the  Atlantic  will  de¬ 
pend  only  ujwn  the  building  of  a  proper 
craft;  and  that  is  a  detail  which  may  be  left 
to  Count  Zeppelin. 

Already,  engineers  are  giving  us  a  glimpse 
of  that  very  ship.  At  Kiel  an  airship  is 
nearing  completion  that  furnishes  a  definite 
idea  of  the  thousand-foot  ocean-crossing 
vessel.  It  is  in  the  form  of  a  jierfectly 
smooth  torpedo,  weighing  twenty-nine  tons. 
Five  hundred  feet  long  it  will  be — as  long 
as  many  an  ocean  liner.  Its  strong  steel 
frame  will  be  braced,  ship-like,  from  the  in¬ 
side;  and  its  seven  and  one-quarter  tons  of 
pas.sengers,  crews,  motors,  and  supplies,  all 
will  be  carried  inside  the  hull  below  the  gas 
chambers.  A  draught  of  seventy-three 
feet  will  give  head-room  for  comfortable 
passenger  quarters  far  from  the  engine- 
rooms.  Companionways  will  lead  to  the 
outside  of  the  hull,  so  that  on  the  voyage 
the  men  can  make  any  necessary  repairs  to 
rudder  or  propellers.  And  the  ship  will  be 
perfectly  dirigible — so  that  it  can  be  turned 
in  its  own  length. 

But  we  can  not  divorce  the  dirigible,  as 
pleasure  and  commercial  craft,  from  its 
grim  and  deadly  uses.  For  this  very  ship 
can  in  a  few  days  be  converted  to  a  war 
craft.  Ehrhardt,  the  ordnance  man  of 
Diisseldorf,  is  building  two  powerful  long- 
range  guns  to  be  mounted  upon  the  upper 
deck  of  this  leviathan  of  the  air.  With 
engines  of  nine  hundred  horse-power  to 
drive  it  at  a  sp)eed  of  sixty  miles  an  hour, 
with  a  fuel  capacity  sufficient  to  keep  it 
afloat  from  eighty  to  one  hundred  hours, 
it  could  range  over  two  thousand  miles  of 
territory,  dealing  out  death  and  destruc¬ 
tion,  with  perfect  safety  from  the  attack 
of  any  craft,  any  weapon  now  in  existence, 
save  another  such  Zeppelin  as  itself. 

This  is  the  kind  of  ship  that  some  day — 
some  day  soon,  when  the  vagaries  of  the 
Atlantic  air  currents  have  been  reduced 
to  a  science — will  hov'er  over  New  York, 
bringing  America  and  Europe  closer  to¬ 
gether  by  air  than  they  have  yet  been 
drawn  by  water. 
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ILLUSTRATIONS  BY  WALLACE  MORGAN 


N  THEIR  home  town  of 
Keepsburg,  the  Keeps  were 
the  reigning  dynasty,  social- 
J  ly  and  in  every  way.  Old 
p  man  Keep  was  president  of 
the  trolley  line,  the  telephone 
company,  and  the  Keep  National  Bank. 
But  Fred,  his  son,  and  the  heir  apparent, 
did  not  inherit  the  business  ability  of  his 
father;  or,  if  he  did,  he  took  pains  to  con¬ 
ceal  that  fact.  Fred  had  gone  through  Har¬ 
vard,  but  as  to  that  also,  unless  he  told 
people,  they  would  not  have  known  it.  Ten 
minutes  after  Fred  met  a  man  he  generally 
told  him. 

When  Fred  arranged  an  alliance  with 
Winnie  Platt,  who  also  was  of  the  innermost 
inner  set  of  Keepsburg,  everybody  said 
Keepsburg  would  soon  lose  them.  And 
everybody  was  right.  When  single,  each 
had  sigh^  for  other  social  worlds  to  con¬ 
quer,  and  when  they  combined  their  for¬ 
tunes  and  ambitions  they  found  Keepsburg 


impossible,  and  they  left  it  to  lay  siege  to 
New  York.  They  were  too  crafty  to  at  once 
attack  New  York  itself.  A  widow  lady 
they  met  while  on  their  honeymoon  at 
Palm  Beach  had  told  them  not  to  attempt 
that.  And  as  she  was  the  Palm  Beach  cor¬ 
respondent  of  a  society  paper  they  natural¬ 
ly  accepted  her  advice.  She  warned  them 
that  in  New  York  the  waiting  list  is  already 
interminable,  and  that,  if  you  hoped  to 
break  into  New  York  society,  the  clever 
thing  to  do  was  to  lay  siege  to  it  by  way  of 
the  suburbs  and  the  country  clubs.  If  you 
went  direct  to  New  York  knowing  no  one, 
you  would  at  once  expose  that  fact,  and 
the  result  would  be  disastrous. 

She  told  them  of  a  couple  like  themselves, 
young  and  rich  and  from  the  West,  who,  at 
the  first  dance  to  which  they  were  invited, 
asked,  “  Who  is  the  old  lady  in  the  wig?  ”  and 
that  question  argued  them  so  unknown  that 
it  set  them  back  tw'o  yeai*s.  It  w’as  a  terri¬ 
ble  story,  and  it  filled  the  Keeps  with  mis- 
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givings.  They  agreed  with  the  lady  corre¬ 
spondent  tnat  it  was  far  better  to  advance 
leisurely:  first  to  firmly  entrench  themselves 
in  the  suDurbs,  and  then  to  enter  New  York 
not  as  the  Keeps  from  Keepsburg,  which 
meant  nothing,  but  as  the  Fred  Keeps  of 
Long  Island,  or  Westchester,  or  Borden- 
town. 

“In  all  of  those  places,”  explained  the 
widow  lady,  “our  smartest  people  have 
country  homes,  and  at  the  country  club 
you  may  get  to  know  them.  Then,  when 
winter  comes,  you  follow  them  on  to  the 
city.” 

The  point  from  which  the  Keeps  elected 
to  launch  their  attack  was  Scarboro-on-the- 
Hudson.  They  selected  Scarboro  because 
both  of  them  could  play  golf,  and  they 
planned  that  their  first  skirmish  should  be 
fought  and  won  upon  the  golf-links  of  the 
Sleepy  Hollow  Coimtry  Club.  But  the  at¬ 
tack  did  not  succeed.  Something  went 
wrong.  They  began  to  fear  that  the  lady 
correspondent  had  given  them  the  wrong 
dopo.  For,  although  three  months  had 
passed,  and  they  had  played  golf  together 
until  they  w’ere  as  loath  to  clasp  a  golf  club 
as  a  red-hot  poker,  they  knew  no  one,  and 
no  one  knew  them.  That  is,  they  did  not 
know  the  Van  Wardens;  and  if  you  lived  at 
Scarboro  and  were  not  recognized  by  the 
Van  Wardens,  you  were  not  to  be  found  on 
any  map. 

Since  the  days  of  Hendrik  Hudson,  the 
country-seat  of  the  Van  Wardens  had  look¬ 
ed  down  upon  the  river  that  bears  his  name, 
and  ever  since  those  days  the  Van  Wardens 
had  looked  down  upon  everybody  else. 
They  were  so  proud  that  at  all  their  gates 
they  had  plac^  signs  reading,  “No  horses 
allowed.  Take  the  other  road.”  The  other 
road  was  an  earth  road  used  by  trades- 
poople  from  Ossining;  the  road  reserved  foi 
the  Van  Wardens,  and  automobiles,  was  of 
bluestone.  It  helped  greatly  to  give  the 
Van  Warden  estate  the  appoarance  of  a 
well-kept  cemetery.  And  those  Van  War¬ 
dens  who  occupied  the  country  place  were 
as  cold  and  unsociable  as  the  sort  of  p)eople 
who  occupy  cemeteries — except  “Harry” 
Van  Warden,  and  he  lived  in  New  York  at 
the  Turf  Club. 

Harry,  according  to  all  local  tradition — 
for  he  frequently  motored  out  to  Warden 
Koopf,  the  Van  Warden  country-seat — and 
according  to  the  newspap>ers,  was  a  de\dl  of 
a  fellow,  and  in  no  sense  cold  or  unsociable. 


So  far  as  the  Keeps  read  of  him,  he  was  al¬ 
ways  being  arrested  for  oversp>eeding,  or 
breaking  his  collar-bone  out  hunting,  or 
losing  his  front  teeth  at  p)olo.  This  greatly 
annoyed  the  proud  sisters  at  Warden 
Koopf;  not  because  Harry  was  arrested  or 
had  broken  his  collar-bone,  but  because  it 
dragged  the  family  name  into  the  news- 
papjers. 

“If  you  would  only  play  p)olo  or  ride  to 
hoimds  instead  of  playing  golf,”  sighed 
Winnie  Keep  to  her  husband,  “you  would 
meet  Harry  Van  Warden,  and  he’d  intro¬ 
duce  you  to  his  sisters,  and  then  we  could 
break  in  anywhere.” 

“If  I  was  to  ride  to  hounds,”  returned 
her  husband,  “the  only  thing  I’d  break 
w'ould  be  my  neck.” 

The  country  place  of  the  Keeps  was  com¬ 
pletely  satisfactory,  and  for  the  purposes  of 
their  social  com^y  the  stage-setting  was 
p)erfect.  The  house  was  one  they  had  rent¬ 
ed  from  a  man  of  charming  taste  and  in¬ 
flated  fortune;  and  with  it  they  had  taken 
over  his  well-disciplined  butler,  his  pictures, 
furniture,  family  silver,  and  linen.  It  stood 
upjon  an  eminence,  was  heavily  wooded, 
and  surroimded  by  many  gardens;  but  its 
chief  attraction  was  an  artificial  lake  well 
stocked  with  trout  that  lay  directly  below 
the  terrace  of  the  house  and  also  in  full 
view  from  the  road  to  Albany. 

This  latter  fact  caused  Winnie  Keep 
much  concern.  In  the  neighborhood  were 
many  Italian  laborers,  and  on  several  nights 
the  fish  had  tempted  these  bom  p>oachers 
to  trespass;  and  more  than  once,  on  hot 
summer  evenings,  small  boys  from  Tar- 
rytow’n  and  Ossining  had  broken  through 
the  hedge,  and  used  the  lake  as  a  swimming- 
pxx)l. 

“  It  makes  me  nervous,”  complained  Win¬ 
nie.  “I  don’t  like  the  idea  of  pieople  prowl¬ 
ing  around  so  near  the  house.  And  think 
of  those  twelve  hundred  convicts,  not  one 
mile  away,  in  Sing  Sing.  Most  of  them  are 
burglars,  and  if  they  ever  get  out,  our  house 
is  the  very  first  one  they’ll  break  into.” 

“  I  haven’t  caught  anybody  in  this  neigh¬ 
borhood  breaking  into  our  house  yet,”  said 
Fred,  “and  I’d  be  glad  to  see  even  a  bur¬ 
glar!” 

They  were  seated  on  the  brick  terrace 
that  overlooked  the  lake.  It  was  just  be¬ 
fore  the  dinner  hour,  and  the  dusk  of  a 
wonderful  October  night  had  fallen  on  the 
hedges,  the  clumps  of  evergreens,  the  rows 


“it  wasn’t  a  bath,”  he  gasped,  “it  was  a  bet." 


of  close-clipped  box.  A  full  moon  was  just  from  his  wicker  chair  and,  crossing  to  his 
showing  itself  above  the  tree-tops,  turning  young  bride,  touched  her  hair  fearfully 
the  lake  into  moving  silver.  Fred  rose  with  the  tips  of  his  fingers. 
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“What  if  we  don’t  know  anybody,  Win,” 
he  said,  “and  nobody  knows  us?  It’s  been 
a  perfectly  good  honeymoon,  hasn’t  it  ?  If 
you  just  look  at  it  that  way,  it  works  out 
all  right.  We  came  here  really  for  our  hon¬ 
eymoon,  to  be  together,  to  be  alone - ” 

Winnie  laughed  shortly.  “  They  certainly 
have  left  us  alone!”  she  sighed. 

“But  where  else  could  we  have  been  any 
happier?”  demanded  the  young  husband 
loyally.  “  Where  will  you  find  any  prettier 
place  than  this,  just  as  it  is  at  this  minute, 
so  still  and  sweet  and  silent?  There’s  noth¬ 
ing  the  matter  wdth  that  moon,  is  there? 
Nothing  the  matter  with  the  lake?  Where’s 
there  a  better  place  for  a  honeymoon?  It’s 
a  bower — a  bower  of  peace,  solitude — a 
bower  of - ” 

As  though  mocking  his  words,  there 
burst  upon  the  sleeping  countryside  the 
shriek  of  a  giant  siren.  It  was  raucous,  vir¬ 
ulent,  insulting.  It  came  as  sharply  as  a 
scream  of  terror,  it  continued  in  a  bellow 
of  rage.  Then,  as  suddenly  as  it  had  cried 
aloud,  it  sank  to  silence;  only  after  a  pause 
of  an  instant,  as  though  giving  a  signal,  to 
shriek  again  in  two  sharp  blasts.  And  then 
again  it  broke  into  the  hideous  long-drawn 
scream  of  rage,  insistent,  breathless,  com¬ 
manding;  filling  the  soul  of  him  w’ho  heard 
it,  even  of  the  innocent,  with  alarm. 

“In  the  name  of  heaven!”  gasp>ed  Keep, 
“w’hat’s  that?” 

Dowti  the  terrace  the  butler  was  hasten¬ 
ing  toward  them.  WTien  he  stopf>ed,  he 
spoke  as  though  he  were  announcing  din¬ 
ner.  “  A  convict,  sir,”  he  said,  “  has  escaped 
from  Sing  Sing.  I  thought  you  might  not 
understand  the  whistle.  I  thought  perhaps 
you  would  wish  Mrs.  Keep  to  come  in¬ 
doors.” 

“WTiy?”  asked  Winnie  Keep. 

“The  house  is  near  the  road,  madam,” 
said  the  butler.  “And  there  are  so  many 
trees  and  bushes.  Last  summer  two  of 
them  hid  here,  and  the  keepers — there  w'as 
a  fight.” 

The  man  glanced  at  Keep.  Fred  touched 
his  wife  on  the  arm. 

“It’s  time  to  dress  for  dinner,  W’in,”  he 
said. 

“And  what  are  you  going  to  do?”  de¬ 
manded  Winnie. 

“I’m  going  to  finish  this  cigar  first.  It 
doesn’t  take  me  long  to  change.”  He 
turned  to  the  butler.  “And  I’ll  have  a 
cocktail,  too.  I’ll  have  it  out  here.” 


The  servant  left  them,  but  in  the  French 
window  that  opened  from  the  terrace  to 
the  library,  Mrs.  Keep  lingered  irresolutely. 
“Fred,”  she  begged,  “you  —  you’re  not 
going  to  poke  around  in  the  bushes,  are 
you? — ^just  because  you  think  I’m  fright¬ 
ened?” 

Her  husband  laughed  at  her.  “  I  certain¬ 
ly  am  twl!”  he  said.  “And  you’re  not 
frightened,  either.  Go  in.  I’ll  be  with  you 
in  a  minute.” 

But  the  girl  hesitated.  Still  shattering 
the  silence  of  the  night  the  siren  shrieked 
relentlessly;  it  seemed  to  be  at  their  very 
door,  to  beat  and  buffet  the  window-panes. 
The  bride  shivered  and  held  her  fingers  to 
her  ears. 

“Why  don’t  they  stop  it!”  she  whisper¬ 
ed.  “Why  don’t  they  give  him  a  chance!” 

When  she  had  gone,  Fred  pulled  one  of 
the  wicker  chairs  to  the  edge  of  the  terrace, 
and,  leaning  forward  with  his  chin  in  his 
hands,  sat  staring  down  at  the  lake.  The 
moon  had  cleared  the  tops  of  the  trees, 
had  blotted  the  lawns  with  black,  rigid 
squares,  had  disguised  the  hedges  with 
wavering  shadows.  Somewhere  near  at 
hand  a  criminal  —  a  murderer,  burglar, 
thug — was  at  large,  and  the  voice  of  the 
prison  he  had  tricked  still  bellowed  in 
rage,  in  amazement,  still  clamored  not  only 
for  his  person  but  perhaps  for  his  life.  The 
whole  countryside  heard  it:  the  farmers 
bedding  down  their  cattle  for  the  night; 
the  guests  of  the  Briar  Cliff  Inn,  dining 
under  red  candle-shades;  the  joy-riders 
from  the  city,  racing  their  cars  along  the 
Albany  road.  It  woke  the  echoes  in  Sleepy 
Hollow.  It  crossed  the  Hudson.  The  gran¬ 
ite  walls  of  the  Palisades  ffung  it  back 
against  the  granite  walls  of  the  prison. 
Whichever  way  the  convict  turned,  it 
hunted  him,  reaching  for  him,  pointing 
him  out — stirring  in  the  heart  of  each  who 
heard  it  the  lust  of  the  hunter,  which  never 
is  so  cruel  as  when  the  hunted  thing  is  a 
man. 

“Find  him!”  shrieked  the  siren.  “Find 
him!  He’s  there,  behind  your  hedge!  He’s 
kneeling  by  the  stone  wall.  That's  he  run¬ 
ning  in  the  moonlight.  That's  he  crawling 
through  the  dead  leaves!  Stop  him!  Drag 
him  down!  He’s  mine!  Mine!” 

But  from  within  the  prison,  from  within 
the  gray  walls  that  made  the  home  of  the 
siren,  each  of  twelve  hundred  men  cursed 
it  with  his  soul.  Each  clinging  to  the  bars 
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of  his  cell,  each  trembling  with  a  fearful 
joy,  each,  his  thumbs  up,  urging  on  with 
all  the  strength  of  his  will  the  hunted,  rat¬ 
like  figure  that  stumbled  panting  through 
the  crisp  October  night,  bewildered  by 
strange  lights,  beset  by  shadows,  staggering 
and  falling,  running  like  a  mad  dog  in  cir¬ 
cles,  knowing  that  wherever  his  feet  led  him 
the  siren  still  held  him  by  the  heels. 

As  a  rule,  when  Winnie  Keep  was  dressing 
for  dinner  Fred,  in  the  room  adjoining,  could 
hear  her  unconsciously  and  light-heartedly 
singing  to  herself.  It  was  a  habit  of  hers 
that  he  loved.  But  on  this  night,  although 
her  room  was  directly  above  where  he  sat 
upon  the  terrace,  he  heard  no  singing.  He 
had  been  on  the  terrace  for  a  quarter  of  an 
hour.  Gridley,  the  aged  butler  who  was 
rented  with  the  house,  and  who  for  twenty 
years  had  been  an  inmate  of  it,  had  brought 
the  cocktail  and  taken  away  the  empty 
glass.  And  Keep  had  been  alone  with  his 
thoughts.  They  were  entirely  of  the  con¬ 
vict.  If  the  man  suddenly  confronted  him 
and  begged  his  aid,  what  would  he  do?  He 
knew  quite  well  what  he  would  do.  He 
considered  even  the  means  by  which  he 
would  assist  the  fugitive  to  a  successful  get¬ 
away. 

The  ethics  of  the  question  did  not  con¬ 
cern  Fred.  He  did  not  weigh  his  duty  to 
the  state  of  New  York,  or  to  society.  One 
day  when  he  had  visited  “the  institution,” 
as  a  somewhat  sensitive  neighborhood  pre¬ 
fers  to  speak  of  it,  he  was  told  that  the 
chance  of  a  prisoner’s  escaping  from  Sing 
Sing  and  not  being  at  once  retaken  was 
one  out  of  six  thousand.  So  with  Fred  it 
was  largely  a  sporting  proposition.  Any 
man  who  could  beat  a  sLx-thousand-to-one 
shot  commanded  his  admiration. 

And,  having  settled  his  own  course  of 
action,  he  tried  to  imagine  himself  in  the 
place  of  the  man  who  at  that  very  moment 
was  endeavoring  to  escap>e.  Were  he  that 
man,  he  would  first,  he  decided,  rid  him¬ 
self  of  his  tell-tale  clothing.  But  that  would 
leave  him  naked,  and  in  Westchester 
County  a  naked  man  would  be  quite  as 
conspicuous  as  one  in  the  purple-gray  cloth 
of  the  prison.  How  could  he  obtain  clothes? 
He  might  hold  up  a  passer-by,  and,  if  the 
passer-by  did  not  flee  from  him  or  punch 
him  into  insensibility,  he  might  effect  an 
exchange  of  garments;  he  might  by  threats 
obtain  them  from  some  farmer;  he  might 
despoil  a  scarecrow. 


But  with  none  of  these  plans  was  Fred 
entirely  satisfied.  The  question  deeply 
perplexed  him.  How  best  could  a  naked 
man  clothe  himself?  And  as  he  sat  ponder¬ 
ing  that  point,  from  the  bushes  a  naked 
man  emerged.  He  was  not  entirely  un¬ 
draped.  For  around  his  nakedness  he  had 
drawn  a  canvas  awning.  Fred  recognized 
it  as  having  been  torn  from  one  of  the  row¬ 
boats  in  the  lake.  But,  except  for  that,  the 
man  was  naked  to  his  heels.  He  was  a 
young  man  of  Fred’s  own  age.  His  hair 
was  cut  close,  his  face  smooth-shaven,  and 
above  his  eye  w'as  a  half-healed  bruise.  He 
had  the  sharp,  clever,  rat-like  face  of  one 
who  lived  by  evil  knowledge.  Water  drip¬ 
ped  from  him,  and  either  for  that  reason  or 
from  fright  the  young  man  trembled,  and, 
like  one  who  had  been  running,  breathed  in 
short,  hard  gasps. 

Fred  was  surprised  to  find  that  he  was 
not  in  the  least  surprised.  It  was  as  though 
he  had  been  waiting  for  the  man,  as  though 
it  had  been  an  appointment. 

Two  thoughts  alone  concerned  him:  that 
before  he  could  rid  himself  of  his  visitor 
his  wife  might  return  and  take  alarm,  and 
that  the  man,  not  knowing  his  friendly  in¬ 
tentions,  and  in  a  state  to  commit  murder, 
might  rush  him.  But  the  stranger  made  no 
hostile  move,  and  for  a  moment  in  the 
moonlight  the  two  young  men  eyed  each 
other  warily. 

Then,  taking  breath  and  with  a  violent 
effort  to  stop  the  chattering  of  his  teeth, 
the  stranger  launched  into  his  story. 

“I  took  a  bath  in  your  pond,”  he  blurted 
forth,  “and — and  they  stole  my  clothes! 
That’s  why  I’m  like  thiis!” 

Fred  was  consumed  with  envy.  In  com¬ 
parison  with  this  ingenious  narrativ'e  how 
prosaic  and  commonplace  became  his  own 
plans  to  rid  himself  of  accusing  garments 
and  e.xplain  his  nakedness.  He  regarded 
the  stranger  with  admiration.  But  even 
though  he  applauded  the  other’s  invention, 
he  could  not  let  him  suppose  that  he  was 
deceived  by  it. 

“Isn’t  it  rather  a  cold  night  to  take  a 
bath?  ”  he  said. 

As  though  in  hearty  agreement,  the  naked 
man  burst  into  a  violent  fit  of  shivering. 

“It  wasn’t  a  bath,”  he  gasped.  “It  was 
abet!” 

“  A  what !  ”  exclaimed  Fred.  His  admira¬ 
tion  was  increasing.  “A  bet?  Then  you 
are  not  alone?  ” 
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“I  am  now — damn  them!”  exclaimed 
the  naked  one.  He  began  again  reluctant¬ 
ly.  “We  saw  you  from  the  road,  you  and 
a  woman,  sitting  here  in  the  light  from  that 
room.  They  bet  me  I  didn’t  dare  strip  and 
swim  across  your  jxtnd  with  you  sitting  so 
near.  I  can  see  now  it  was  framed  up  on 
me  from  the  start.  For  when  I  was  swim¬ 
ming  back  I  saw  them  run  to  where  I’d 
left  my  clothes,  and  then  I  heard  them 
crank  up,  and  when  I  got  to  the  hedge  the 
car  was  gone!” 

Keep  smiled  encouragingly.  “The  car!” 
he  assented.  “  So  you’ve  been  riding 
around  in  the  moonlight.” 

The  other  nodded,  and  was  about  to 
speak  when  there  burst  in  upon  them  the 
roaring  scream  of  the  siren.  The  note  now 
was  of  deeper  rage,  and  came  in  greater 
volume.  Between  his  clenched  teeth  the 
naked  one  cursed  fiercely,  and  then,  as 
though  to  avoid  further  questions,  burst 
into  a  fit  of  coughing.  Trembling  and 
shaking,  he  drew  the  canvas  cloak  closer  to 
him.  But  at  no  time  did  his  anxious,  prying 
eyes  leave  the  eyes  of  Keep. 

“You — you  couldn’t  lend  me  a  suit  of 
clothes,  could  you?”  he  stuttered.  “Just 
for  to-night?  I’ll  send  them  back.  It’s  all 
right,”  he  added,  reassuringly.  “I  live 
near  here.” 

With  a  start  Keep  raised  his  eyes,  and, 
distressed  by  his  look,  the  young  man  con¬ 
tinued  less  confidently. 

“I  don’t  blame  you  if  you  don’t  believe 
it,”  he  stammered,  “seeing  me  like  this; 
but  I  do  live  right  near  here.  Everybody 
around  here  knows  me,  and  I  guess  you’ve 
read  about  me  in  the  papers,  too.  I’m — 
that  is,  my  name — ”  like  one  about  to  take 
a  plunge  he  drew  a  short  breath,  and  the 
rat-like  eyes  regarded  Keep  watchfully — 
“my  name  is  Van  Warden.  I’m  the  one 
you  read  about — Harry — I’m  Harry  Van 
Warden!” 

After  a  pause,  slowly  and  reprovingly 
Fred  shook  his  head;  but  his  smile  was  kind¬ 
ly,  even  regretful,  as  though  he  were  sorry 
he  could  not  longer  enjoy  the  stranger’s 
confidences. 

“My  boy!”  he  exclaimed,  “you’re  more 
than  Van  Warden!  You’re  a  genius!” 
He  rose  and  made  a  peremptory  gesture. 
“Sorry,”  he  said,  “but  this  isn’t  safe  for 
either  of  us.  Follow  me,  and  I’ll  dress  you 
up  and  send  you  where  you  want  to  go.” 
He  turned,  and  whispered  over  his  shoulder: 


“  Some  day  let  me  hear  from  you.  A  man 

with  your  nerve - ” 

In  alarm  the  naked  one  with  a  gesture 
commanded  silence. 

The  library  led  to  the  front  hall.  In  this 
was  the  coat-room.  First  making  sure  the 
library  and  hall  were  free  of  servants,  Fred 
tiptoed  to  the  coat-room  and,  opening  the 
door,  switched  on  the  electric  light.  The 
naked  man,  leaving  in  his  wake  a  trail  of 
damp  footprints,  followed  close  at  his  heels. 

Fred  pointed  at  golf-capes,  sweaters, 
great-coats  hanging  from  hooks,  and  on  the 
floor  at  boots  and  overshoes. 

“Put  on  that  motor-coat  and  the  galosh¬ 
es,”  he  commanded.  “They’ll  cover  you  in 
case  you  have  to  run  for  it.  I’m  going  to 
leave  you  here  while  I  get  you  some  clothes. 
If  any  of  the  serv'ants  butt  in,  don’t  lose 
your  head.  Just  say  you’re  waiting  to  see 
me — Mr.  Keep.  I  won’t  be  long.  Wait.” 

“Wait!”  snorted  the  stranger.  “You 
bet  I’ll  wait!” 

As  Fred  closed  the  door  upon  him,  the 
naked  one  was  rubbing  himself  violently 
with  Mrs.  Keep’s  yellow  golf-jacket. 

In  his  own  room  Fred  collected  a  suit  of 
blue  serge,  a  tennis  shirt,  boots,  even  a  tie. 
Underclothes  he  found  ready  laid  out  for 
him,  and  he  snatched  them  from  the  bed. 
From  a  roll  of  money  in  his  bureau  drawer 
he  counted  out  a  hundred  dollars.  Tact¬ 
fully  he  slipped  the  money  in  the  trousers 
pocket  of  the  serge  suit,  and  with  the  bun¬ 
dle  of  clothes  in  his  arms  raced  down¬ 
stairs  and  shoved  them  into  the  coat-room. 

“  Don’t  come  out  xmtil  I  knock,”  he  com¬ 
manded.  “And,”  he  added  in  a  vehement 
whisper,  “don’t  come  out  at  all  unless  you 
have  clothes  on !  ” 

The  stranger  grunted. 

Fred  rang  for  Gridley  and  told  him  to 
have  his  car  brought  around  to  the  door. 
He  wanted  it  to  start  at  once;  within  two 
minutes.  When  the  butler  had  departed, 
Fred,  by  an  inch,  again  op)ened  the  coat- 
room  door.  The  stranger  had  draped  him¬ 
self  in  the  underclothes  and  the  shirt,  and 
at  the  moment  was  carefully  arranging  the 
tie. 

“Hurry!”  commanded  Keep.  “The 
car’ll  be  here  in  a  minute.  W’here  shall  I 
tell  him  to  take  you?  ” 

The  stranger  chuckled  excitedly;  his  con¬ 
fidence  seemed  to  be  returning.  “New 
York,”  he  whispiered,  “fast  as  he  can  get 
there!  Look  here,”  he  added  doubtfully. 
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forget  this,  or  you  either.  I’ll  send  the 
money  back  same  time  I  send  the  clothes.” 
“Exactly!”  said  Fred. 

The  wheels  of  the  touring-car  crunched 


there’s  a  roll  of  bills  in  these  clothes.” 
“They’re  yours,”  said  Fred. 

The  stranger  exclaimed  vigorously. 
'You’re  all  right!”  he  whispered.  “I  won’t 
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on  the  gravel  drive,  and  Fred  slammed  the 
door  to,  and  like  a  sentry  on  guard  paced 
before  it.  After  a  period  which  seemed  to 
stretch  over  many  minutes  there  came 
from  the  inside  a  cautious  knocking.  With 
equal  caution  Fred  opened  the  door  the 
width  of  a  finger,  and  put  his  ear  to  the 
crack. 

“You  couldn’t  find  me  a  button-hook, 
could  you?  ”  whispered  the  stranger. 

Indignantly  Fred  shut  the  door  and, 
walking  to  the  veranda,  hailed  the  chauf¬ 
feur.  James,  the  chauffeur,  was  a  Keeps- 
burg  boy,  and  when  Keep  had  gone  to  Cam¬ 
bridge  James  had  accompanied  him.  Keep 
knew  the  boy  could  be  trusted. 

“You’re  to  take  a  man  to  New  York,” 
he  said,  “or  wherever  he  wants  to  go. 
Don’t  talk  to  him.  Don’t  ask  any  ques¬ 
tions.  So,  if  you're  questioned,  you  can  say 
you  know  nothing.  That’s  for  your  own 
good!” 

The  chauffeur  mechanically  touched  his 
cap  and  started  down  the  steps.  As  he  did 
so  the  prison  whistle,  still  unsatisfied,  still 
demanding  its  prey,  shattered  the  silence. 
As  though  it  had  hit  him  a  physical  blow, 
the  youth  jumped.  He  turned  and  lifted 
startled,  inquiring  eyes  to  where  Keep  stood 
above  him. 

“I  told  you,”  said  Keep,  “to  ask  no 
questions.” 

As  Fred  reentered  the  hall,  Winnie  Keep 
Avas  coming  down  the  stairs  toward  him. 
She  had  changed  to  one  of  the  prettiest 
evening  gowns  of  her  trousseau,  and  so  out¬ 
rageously  lovely  was  the  combination  of 
herself  and  the  gown  that  her  husband’s 
excitement  and  anxiety  fell  from  him,  and 
he  was  lost  in  admiration.  But  he  was  not 
for  long  lost.  To  his  horror,  the  door  of 
the  coat-closet  op)ened  toward  his  wife  and 
out  of  the  closet  the  stranger  emerged. 
Winnie,  not  accustomed  to  seeing  young 
men  suddenly  appear  from  among  the  dust- 
coats,  uttered  a  sharp  shriek. 

With  what  he  considered  great  presence 
of  mind,  Fred  swung  up)on  the  visitor. 

“  Did  you  fix  it?  ”  he  demanded. 

The  visitor  did  not  heed  him.  In  amaze¬ 
ment,  in  abject  admiration,  his  eyes  w'ere 
fastened  upon  the  beautiful  and  radiant  vis¬ 
ion  presented  by  Winnie  Keep.  But  he 
also  still  preserved  sufficient  presence  of 
mind  to  nod  his  head  dully. 

“Come,”  commanded  Fred.  “The  car 
is  waiting.” 


Still  the  stranger  did  not  move.  As 
though  he  had  never  before  seen  a  woman, 
as  though  her  dazzling  loveliness  held  him 
in  a  trance,  he  stood  still,  gazing,  gaping, 
devouring  Winnie  with  his  eyes.  In  her 
turn,  Winnie  beheld  a  strange  youth  who 
looked  like  a  groom  out  of  livery,  so  over¬ 
come  by  her  mere  presence  as  to  be  struck 
motionless  and  inarticulate.  For  protection 
she  moved  in  some  alarm  toward  her  hus¬ 
band. 

The  stranger  gave  a  sudden  jerk  of  his 
body  that  might  have  been  intended  for  a 
bow.  Before  Keep  could  interrupt  him, 
like  a  parrot  reciting  its  lesson  he  exclaimed 
explosively: 

“My  name’s  Van  Warden.  I’m  Harry 
Van  Warden.” 

He  seemed  as  little  convinced  of  the 
truth  of  his  statement  as  though  he  had 
announced  that  he  was  the  Czar  of  Russia. 
It  was  as  though  a  stage  manager  had  drilled 
him  in  the  lines. 

But  upKAn  Winnie,  as  her  husband  saw  to 
his  dismay,  the  words  had  produced  an  in¬ 
stant  and  appalling  effect.  She  fairly  ra¬ 
diated  e.xcitement  and  delight.  How'  her 
husband  had  succeeded  in  capturing  the 
social  prize  of  Scarboro,  she  could  not  im¬ 
agine,  but,  for  doing  so,  she  flashed  toward 
him  a  glance  of  deep  and  grateful  devotion. 

Then  she  beamed  upon  the  stranger. 
“Won’t  Mr.  Van  Warden  stay  to  dinner?” 
she  asked. 

Her  husband  emitted  a  howl.  “He  will 
noil"  he  cried.  “He’s  not  that  kind  of  a 
Van  Warden.  He’s  a  plumber.  He’s  the 
man  that  fixes  the  telephone!” 

He  seized  the  visitor  by  the  sleeve  of  the 
long  motor-coat  and  dragged  him  down  the 
steps.  Reluctantly,  almost  resistingly,  the 
visitor  stumbled  after  him,  casting  back¬ 
ward  amazed  glances  at  the  beautiful  lady. 
Fred  thrust  him  into  the  seat  beside  the 
chauffeur.  Pointing  at  the  golf-cap  and 
automobile  goggles  which  the  stranger  was 
stupidly  twisting  in  his  hands,  Fred  whis¬ 
pered  fiercely: 

“Put  those  on!  Cover  your  face !  Don’t 
sp>eak!  The  man  knows  what  to  do.” 

With  eager  eyes  and  parted  lips,  James 
the  chauffeur  was  waiting  for  the  signal. 
Fred  nodded  sharply,  and  the  chauffeur 
stoojjed  to  throw  in  the  clutch.  But  the 
car  did  not  start.  From  the  hedge  beside 
the  driveway  directly  in  front  of  the  wheels, 
something  on  all  fours  threw  itself  up>on  the 
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gravel.  Something  in  a  suit  of  purple- 
gray.  Something  torn  and  bleeding,  smear¬ 
ed  with  swreat  and  dirt;  something  that 
cringed  and  crawled,  that  tried  to  rise  and 
sank  back  upon  its  knees,  lifting  to  the 
glare  of  the  headlights  the  white  face  and 
white  hair  of  a  very  old,  old  man.  The 
kneeling  figure  sobbed;  the  sobs  rising  from 
far  down  in  the  pit  of  the  stomach,  w’rench- 
ing  the  body  like  waves  of  nausea.  The 
man  stretched  his  arms  toward  them. 
From  long  disuse  his  voice  cracked  and  broke. 

“I’m  done!”  he  sobbed.  “I  can’t  go  no 
farther!  I  give  myself  up!” 

Above  the  awful  silence  that  held  the 
four  young  people,  the  prison  siren  shrieked 
in  one  long,  mocking  howl  of  triumph. 

It  was  the  stranger  who  was  the  first  to 
act.  Pushing  past  Fred,  and  slipping  from 
his  own  shoulders  the  long  motor-coat,  he 
flung  it  over  the  suit  of  purple-gray.  The 
goggles  he  clapped  upon  the  old  man’s 
frightened  eyes,  the  golf-cap  he  pulled  down 
over  the  white  hair.  With  one  arm  he  lift¬ 
ed  the  convict,  and  with  the  other  dragged 
and  pushed  him  into  the  seat  beside  the 
chauffeur.  Into  the  hands  of  James  he 
thrust  the  roll  of  bills. 

“  Get  him  away !  ”  he  ordered.  “  It’s  only 
twelve  miles  to  the  Connecticut  line.  As 
soon  as  you’re  across,  buy  him  clothes  and 
a  ticket  to  Boston.  Go  through  White 
Plains  to  Greenwich — and  then  you’re  safe !  ” 

As  though  suddenly  remembering  the 
presence  of  the  owner  of  the  car,  he  swung 
upon  Fred.  “Am  I  right?”  he  demanded. 

“Of  course!”  roared  Fred.  He  flimg  his. 
arm  at  the  chauffeur  as  though  throwing 
him  into  space. 

“Get-to-hell-out-of-here!”  he  shouted. 

The  chauffeur,  by  profession  a  criminal, 
but  by  birth  a  human  being,  chuckled  sav¬ 
agely  and  this  time  threw  in  the  clutch. 
With  a  grinding  of  gravel  the  racing-car 
leaf>ed  into  the  night,  its  ruby  rear  lamp 
winking  in  farewell,  its  tiny  siren  answering 
the  great  siren  of  the  prison  in  jeering 
notes  of  joy  and  victory. 

Fred  had  supposed  that  at  the  last  mo¬ 
ment  the  younger  convict  purposed  to  leap 
to  the  running-board,  but  instead  the 
stranger  remained  motionless. 

Fred  shouted  impotently  after  the  flying 
car.  In  dismay  he  seized  the  stranger  by 
the  arm. 

“But  you?”  he  demanded.  “How  are 
you  going  to  get  away?  ” 


The  stranger  turned  appealingly  to  where, 
upon  the  upp>er  step,  stood  Winnie  Keep. 

“I  don’t  want  to  get  away,”  he  said.  “I 
was  hoping,  maybe,  you’d  let  me  stay  to 
dinner.” 

A  terrible  and  icy  chill  crept  down  the 
spine  of  Fred  Keep.  He  moved  so  that 
the  light  from  the  hall  fell  full  upon  the 
face  of  the  stranger. 

“Will  you  kindly  tell  me,”  Fred  demand¬ 
ed,  “who  the  devil  you  are?” 

The  stranger  exclaimed  peevishly.  “I’ve 
been  telling  you  all  evening,”  he  protested. 
“I’m  Harry  Van  Warden!” 

Gridley,  the  ancient  butler,  app)eared  in 
the  open  door. 

“Dinner  is  served,  madam,”  he  said. 

The  stranger  gave  an  exclamation  of 
pleasure.  “Hello,  Gridley!’’  he  cried. 
“Will  you  please  tell  Mr.  Keep  who  I  am? — 
Tell  him,  if  he’ll  ask  me  to  dinner,  I  won’t 
steal  the  spoons.” 

Upon  the  face  of  Gridley  appeared  a 
smile  it  never  had  been  the  privilege  of 
Fred  Keep  to  behold.  The  butler  beamed 
upon  the  stranger  fondly,  proudly,  by  the 
right  of  long  acquaintanceship,  with  the 
affection  of  an  old  friend.  Still  beaming, 
he  bowed  to  Keep. 

“If  Mr.  Harry — Mr.  Van  Warden,”  he 
said,  “is  to  stay  to  dinner,  might  I  suggest, 
sir,  he  is  very  partial  to  the  Paul  Vibert, 
’84.” 

Fred  Keep  gazed  stupidly  from  his  but¬ 
ler  to  the  stranger  and  then  at  his  wife. 
She  was  again  radiantly  beautiful  and  smi¬ 
lingly  happy. 

Gridley  coughed  tentatively.  “Shall  I 
op>en  a  bottle,  sir?  ”  he  asked. 

Hopelessly,  Fred  tossed  his  arms  heaven¬ 
ward. 

“  Open  a  case!  ”  he  roared. 

At  ten  o’clock,  when  they  were  still  at 
table  and  reaching  a  state  of  such  mutual 
appreciation  that  soon  they  would  be  call¬ 
ing  each  other  by  their  first  names,  Gridley 
brought  in  a  w’ritten  message  he  had  taken 
from  the  telephone.  It  was  a  long-distance 
call  from  Yonkers,  sent  by  James,  the 
faithful  chauffeur. 

Fred  read  it  aloud. 

“I  got  that  party  the  articles  he  needed,” 
it  read,  “and  saw  him  safe  on  a  train  to 
Boston.  On  the  way  back  I  got  pinched 
for  sp>eeding  the  car  on  the  way  down. 
Please  send  money.  I  am  in  a  cell  in  Yon¬ 
kers.” 


It 
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I  HE  day  of  the  boss  and  cor¬ 
poration  control  in  municipal 
afifairs  is  waning.  MacNichol 
has  been  driven  from  the 
politics  of  Philadelphia;  Cox 
from  Cincinnati;  Cleveland 
has  won  her  freedom;  half  a 
dozen  other  cities  have  at  least 
partly  rid  themselves  of  their  boss- 
run  machines. 

But  no  boss  ever  got  kicked  out 
so  thoroughly  as  Boss  Evans 
was  kicked  out  of  Denver  in  the 
spring  municipal  election.  On 
Tuesday,  May  21,  the  citizenship 
of  Denver  reelected  Ben  B.  Lindsey  to  the 
oflSce  of  Juvenile  Judge  by  41,478  votes 
against  16,249  cast  for  the  candidate  of  the 
bi-partisan  forces.  And  the  entire  Citizens’ 
ticket — a  third-party  protest  against  the 
conditions  attacked  and  exposed  by  Judge 
Lindsey — was  elected,  from  mayor  to  con¬ 
stable,  by  a  majority  of  ten  thousand  votes 
over  the  Democratic  and  Republican  tickets. 

An  entire  country  watched  this  municipal 
election  and  found  its  result  significant. 

For  this  victory  means  more  than  that  a 
great  dty  has  banished  oppression  and  en¬ 
throned  freedom.  It  is  a  clarion  call  to  all 
w’ho  sweat  in  bondage,  and  a  heartening  to 
the  forces  of  revolt.  It  is  proof  of  the 
p)eople’s  px)wer.  For  years  the  Guggen- 
heim-Evans  bi-partisan  machine  had  rum¬ 
bled  its  ugly  way  along — menacing,  arrogant, 
seemingly  invincible;  yet  when  the  p)eople 
rose,  massed,  and  attacked,  it  fell  into  rusty 
remnants,  and  was  seen  to  be  no  more  than 
an  evil  bugbear  of  lies  and  fears  and  supier- 
stitions. 

For  twenty  years  the  honest  men  and 
women  of  Colorado  have  been  fighting  for 
fairer  and  better  things;  but  it  remained  for 
Judge  Lindsey  to  make  the  struggle  real  and 
vivid  by  linking  Special  Privilege  with  Vice 
and  Crime,  and  connecting  pK>litical  corrupn 
tion  with  the  sufferings  of  little  children. 


As  he  sat  in  the  Juvenile  Court,  heart 
tom  by  the  sorrowful  procession  that 
streamed  through  the  doors,  he  saw  that 
the  system  which  gave  privileges  and  mo- 
nop>olies  to  a  few,  and  denied  common  rights 
to  the  many,  was  responsible  for  involun¬ 
tary  poverty,  and  that  it  was  involuntary 
pKjverty  that  bred  the  sores  and  ffesters  of 
society. 

He  “saw  the  cat.”  And  as  investigation 
strengthened  his  certitude,  he  commenced 
those  terrific  denunciations  of  Big  Business 
that  made  him  the  object  of  more  malig¬ 
nant  attack  than  has  been  heap>ed  upon  any 
other  man  in  modem  public  life. 

He  charged  that  municipal  corruption  had 
its  source  in  the  scramble  of  public-utility 
corporations  for  unfair  favors.  That  slums 
were  encouraged  and  maintained  by  the 
respectable  privilege-seekers  as  “vote  mills.” 
That  the  entire  political  system  was  a  com- 
p>act  among  criminals,  rich  and  poor,  for  the 
protection  of  illegal  profit.  With  a  fearless¬ 
ness  that  took  no  thought  of  personal  con¬ 
sequences,  he  pointed  out  that  the  bribes  of 
Special  Privilege,  trickling  like  some  evil 
acid  into  every  nook  and  cranny  of  public 
service,  had  scarred  manhood  and  self-re¬ 
spect  in  coimcil  and  in  courts,  and  that  its 
imclean  favors,  secretly  extended,  had  trans¬ 
formed  high-standing  citizens  into  the  en¬ 
emies  of  good  government. 

In  1908,  Everybody’s  detailed  Harvey 
J.  O’Higgins  to  go  to  Denver  and  work 
with  Judge  Lindsey  in  the  preparation  of 
an  autobiographic  narrative  that  would  tell 
of  the  struggle  against  those  evils  that  be¬ 
set  every  American  municipality.  Pub¬ 
lished  serially  in  Everybody’s  Magazine, 
every  instalment  of  “The  Beast  and  the 
Jungle”  brought  screams  from  the  exposed 
Beast. 

All  that  Judge  Lindsey  had  been  called 
up>on  to  endure  for  ten  years  p>aled  beside 
the  new  hates  and  piersecutions.  He  was 
called  an  “ill  bird,”  “public  enemy,” 
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“blackener  of  the  fair  name  of  Colorado,” 
and  “madman.”  The  great  civic  bodies  re¬ 
viled  him  in  solemn  resolutions,  and  count¬ 
less  thousands  were  spent  in  the  national 
circulation  of  obscure  sheets  that  branded 
him  as  a  liar  and  a  degenerate,  utterly  with¬ 
out  reputation  in  his  own  community. 

And  the  Beast,  enraged  beyond  caution, 
rushed  out  into  the  open. 

The  high-water  mark  of  insolence  was 
supposed  to  have  been  reached  in  1905, 
when  the  legislature  calmly  kicked  out  a 
governor  elected  by  a  majority  of  14,000, 
and  appointed  a  man  more  to  the  corpo¬ 
ration  liking.  But  now,  as  if  to  prove  its 
contempt  for  Lindsey,  his  revelations,  and 
the  people,  the  Beast  went  farther: 

Judge  Lindsey,  in  the  fall  of  1911,  headed 
a  Commission  Government  movement,  and, 
under  specific  provisions  of  the  charter,  filed 
a  petition  for  a  special  election  signed  by 
twenty  thousand  voters.  The  council,  at 
the  Beast’s  command,  threw  this  petition 
into  the  waste  basket,  and  was  sustained  by 
a  three  to  three  vote  in  the  Supreme  Court. 

An  honest  assessor,  Henry  J.  Arnold,  who 
had  dared  to  assess  the  public-utility  cor¬ 
porations  fairly,  making  them  share  the 
burden  borne  by  small  home-o^\’ners,  was 
assaulted  in  his  office  by  the  Beast’s  gun¬ 
men,  and  thrown  out  into  the  street.  Thir¬ 
ty  thousand  people,  packing  the  state- 
house  grounds  on  a  snoA\y  Sunday  after¬ 
noon,  protested,  and  appealed  for  redress 
to  “the  high  custodians  of  justice” —  and 
were  mocked. 

May  21 — the  municipal  election — was  . 
the  first  official  test  of  public  sentiment — 
the  first  downright  grapple  between  the 
People  and  Special  PriN-ilege  after  the  Lind¬ 
sey  serial.  Arnold,  the  honest  assessor, 
was  named  for  mayor  at  the  head  of  a  Citi¬ 
zens’  tichet,  and  Ben  B.  Lindsey  wns  re¬ 
nominated  for  Juvenile  Judge.  A  tre¬ 
mendously  dramatic  campaign  follow'ed, 
the  Beast  fighting  hard  with  its  familiar 
weapons.  But  the  people  spoke,  and  out  of 
their  mouths  issued  a  flame  that  burned  the 
Jungle  and  consumed  the  Beast. 

In  the  days  that  followed.  Judge  Lindsey 
spoke  as  an  honored  guest  before  the  great 
civic  organizations  that  had  once  denounced 
him — for  from  these  men  a  fear  had  lifted. 
They  now’  welcome  him  as  the  champion  of 
the  people  of  Denver. 


The  fight  has  been  won — the  most  com¬ 
plete  v’ictory  over  bossism  ev’er  won  in  an 
American  city.  But  victory  means  only 
that  the  ground  has  been  cleared  for  the 
good  sowing.  Denver’s  next  step  will  be 
Commission  Government,  to  which  every 
official  on  the  Citizens’  ticket  is  pledged. 
Colorado’s  next  step  will  be  the  adoption  of 
ten  radical  measures,  which  will  be  sub¬ 
mitted,  through  the  initiative,  to  the  voters 
at  the  Nov’ember  election — measures  that 
have  been  demanded  for  years,  and  have 
been  refused  by  the  Beast’s  legislators. 

Among  them  are  the  recall  for  all  elective 
officials,  with  emphasis  on  the  judiciary; 
the  recall  of  decisions,  which  takes  aw’ay 
the  power  to  declare  laws  unconstitutional 
from  all  courts  except  the  supreme  court, 
and  gives  the  people  the  right  to  approve 
or  reject  the  ruling;  a  public-utilities  com¬ 
mission;  an  eight-hour  law’  for  women;  a 
mother’s  compensation  act;  a  school  amend¬ 
ment  that  gives  cities  direct  control  of  their 
public  schools;  and  an  amendment  that  will 
giv’e  a  jury  trial  to  those  charged  with  con¬ 
tempt  of  court. 

These  reforms  are  looked  upon  as  little 
more  than  the  first  possibilities  of  freedom. 
Forms  of  government  will  be  changed  to 
secure  greater  fairness  and  absolute  sim¬ 
plicity.  All  power  will  be  restored  to  the 
people — not  that  representative  govern¬ 
ment  may  be  done  away  with,  but  that  it 
may  be  made  truly  representative.  If  the 
machinery  of  the  old  parties  is  found  to  be 
useless  for  the  purposes  of  democracy,  the 
Citizens’  movement  will  be  carried  into  the 
state. 

Increasingly  and  fearlessly,  emphasis  will 
be  laid  upon  the  truth  that  makes  men  free. 
Palliatives  must  give  way  to  preventives. 
The  Ten  Commandments  will  be  interpret¬ 
ed  in  the  light  of  twenty  centuries  of  prog¬ 
ress.  No  lie  will  be  endured  merely  because 
it  is  old.  Murder  by  unsafe  machinery  and 
cruel  industrial  conditions  will  be  made  no 
less  abhorrent  than  murder  by  thugs.  Those 
who  steal  the  people’s  streets  and  rights 
will  take  their  place  in  the  dock  along  with 
those  who  steal  pocketbooks.  And  the  pros¬ 
titutions  of  preachers,  editors,  lavv>’ers,  and 
business  men,  who  lend  their  talents  to  the 
service  of  the  privileged  classes,  will  be  as 
much  condemned  as  the  prostitutions  co¬ 
erced  by  industrial  and  economic  conditions. 
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CAN’T  do  it,  Babbie.”  Doris 
spoke  indulgently,  as  to  a  be¬ 
loved  child.  “I  have  to  be  down 
at  the  parade  headquarters  all 
the  afternoon.  It’s  the  last  day.” 

“Besides,  I  w^ant  the  car,”  put  in  Clare, 
in  a  tone  that  settled  it.  “I  am  going  to 
take  a  mother  up  to  the  Margaret  Rest  my¬ 
self;  she  isn’t  fit  to  go  on  the  train.” 

Doris  turned  interestedly.  “Mrs.  Mel¬ 
lon?  How  is  she — did  the  baby  live?  ” 

“Oh,  it  lived — after  a  fashion.”  Clare 
passed  her  hand  heavily  across  her  fore¬ 
head.  “Such  trips  make  one  less  ashamed 
of  having  a  motor,”  she  added  drily. 

Doris’s  dark  face  lit  responsively.  “  I 
know!  Sometimes,  down  at  the  Settle¬ 
ment,  I  wish  I  had  my  crutch  back, 
so  that  I  could  say,  ‘Well,  anyway,  I’m 
lame!’” 

Clare  nodded,  rising  from  the  luncheon 


table  with  a  man’s  detachment;  she  never 
seemed  to  enter  into  personal  relations  with 
the  furniture  of  her  home.  “If  you  were, 
you  couldn’t  do  half  so  much  for  them,”  she 
said. 

They  had  talked  as  if  the  third  sister  were 
not  there.  She  sat  with  her  chin  resting 
on  the  back  of  her  hands,  looking  from  one 
earnest  face  to  the  other  with  the  intentness 
of  a  foreigner  who  follows  a  half  strange 
language.  She  was  as  still  as  if  she  had 
hoped  to  surprise  a  secret.  After  they  had 
gone,  she  lingered  there  till  her  own  baffled 
sigh  roused  her. 

“I’ll  try — I  will  try,”  she  said  aloud,  like 
a  docile  little  girl  who  has  been  reproved. 
Jumping  up,  she  took  the  morning  paper 
to  the  drawing-room  and  curled  down  over 
it,  her  palms  against  her  ears  for  better  at¬ 
tention. 

The  front  page  showed  the  usual  horrors: 
pestilence  and  famine,  battle  and  murder 
and  sudden  death.  Babbie  -went  doggedly 
through  a  railroad  wreck,  then  took  up  a 
tenement  fire.  But,  just  as  she  reached 
the  crumbling  of  the  walls,  across  the  de¬ 
picted  horrors  came  a  ripple  of  music,  warm 
and  real  as  a  laugh  at  her  elbow.  Her  blond 
head  jerked  up.  A  waltz  was  streaming  in 
over  the  blooming  hyacinths  of  the  open 
window’s.  Firemen  made  their  last  brave 
onslaught  and  the  nets  were  stretched,  but 
Babbie’s  page  was  not  turned.  A  foot  in  a 
silk  stocking  emerged  from  her  skirt,  a 
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patent-leather  toe  beat  time.  The  waltz 
had  a  joyous  attack,  frequently  repeated, 
a  galloping  gaiety.  Spring  sunlight  spar- 
on  the  long,  p)olished  floor.  Babbie 
laughed  and  jumped  up. 

The  music  hop>efully  kept  on,  waltz,  two- 
step,  waltz,  and  still  Babbie  danced.  Her 
hands  and  arms  danced  with  her,  her  hair 
ran  wild,  her  lifted  face  was  all  curved  and 
dented  with  her  silent  joy.  At  the  last  bar 
she  stopped,  panting,  by  the  window,  and 
threw  down  money,  with  nods  and  smiles. 

The  brown  couple  below  passed  on,  drag¬ 
ging  their  hurdy-gurdy.  Behind  their  pro¬ 
fessional  response,  their  eyes  were  dull  and 
tired.  Babbie  leaned  out  to  look  after  them, 
forcing  her  attention  on  their  bent  backs. 

“They  are  poor  sad  little  old  things,” 
she  said  aloud;  “and  his  feet  hurt;  and  no¬ 
body  but  me  really  wants  them  to  play.” 
She  spoke  with  a  deliberate  emphasis,  as 
if  thrusting  cold  facts  down  a  reluctant 
throat.  “They  have  been  frozen  all  win¬ 
ter,  and  they’re  going  to  broil  all  summer, 
and  there  is  no  hope  for  them,  and  they  wish 
they  were  dead.  People  like  that  ought  to 
just  break  one’s  heart — ”  But  Babbie’s 
voice  was  absently  trailing  off ;  her  eyes  had 
forgotten  to  echo  the  words.  A  double  pink 
hyacinth  brushed  its  cool  sweetness  across 
her  lips.  She  smiled  and  kissed  it  back, 
then  systematically  took  a  deep  breath  of 
each  heavy  head  of  blossoms  in  turn.  It 
was  her  doing  that  all  the  sunny  window’s 
of  the  house  opened  on  spring  bloom,  and 
she  fell  to  straightening  stalks  and  pulling 
out  leaves  with  the  fond  yet  businesslike 
touch  of  a  young  mother  over  little  skirts 
and  cap-strings.  Then  the  telephone  bell  gave 
her  an  excuse  for  a  dash  through  the  house. 

“That  you.  Babbie?”  It  was  a  man’s 
voice,  pleasant,  deep,  responsible.  Bab¬ 
bie’s  ripple  flew  to  meet  it. 

“Oh,  helAo,  Seymour!” 

The  headlong  welcome  brought  a  laugh 
over  the  wire.  HelAo,  Babs!” 

“Are  you  coming  to  take  me  to  a 
matinee?”  she  demanded,  joyously  ready 
for  any  good  thing. 

“Oh,  I’m  sorry!”  His  voice  was  humble 
with  contrition.  “I’ve  got  to  work  this 
afternoon.” 

She  was  severe.  “To  call  up  at  two 
o’clock  Saturday  afternoon  and  not  mean 
anythmg  by  it  is  misleading,”  she  re¬ 
proached  him.  “What  did  you  want, 
then?” 


“Three  minutes’  rest  and  refreshment, 
please.  I  can’t  get  away  to-day.  Babbie. 
I  have  some  very  sick  jjeople  on  hand.” 

Her  face  grew'  thoughtful.  “.\re  they 
suffering  awfully?”  she  asked. 

“Well,  two  of  them  are.” 

“And  so  you  couldn’t  be  happy  for  a 
minute,  unless  you  were  trying  to  help 
them?  ” 

“That’s  about  it.”  Then,  hearing  a 
sigh,  Seymour  added  a  quick,  “Don’t  be 
troubled,  Babs,  don’t  think  about  it.” 

“I  probably  sha’n’t,”  said  Babbie,  too 
faintly  to  be  heard. 

“By  the  way,  I  want  to  see  Doris  about 
a  case,”  Seymour  w'ent  on.  “Do  you  think 
I’d  find  her,  if  I  came  in  about  six?  ” 

“She’s  working  over  a  cloakmakers’ 
strike-parade  or  something  like  that.  She 
may  be  back,”  said  Babbie,  not  too  cor¬ 
dially. 

“I’ll  take  the  chance.  Shall  you  be  in 
then?” 

“  Probably  not.  Why?  ” 

“  Well,  it  would  be  very  nice  if  you  were.” 

She  had  to  laugh.  “I’ll  leave  a  message 
for  Doris,”  she  said. 

“What  have  you  been  doing  with  your¬ 
self?”  It  was  not  a  perfunctory  question; 
there  was  anticipation  in  his  voice  as  if 
mirth  were  in  prospect.  She  hesitated, 
then  brought  it  out  w'ith  defiant  honesty: 

“Dancing  to  a  street  organ.” 

He  had  his  laugh,  richly.  “Oh,  God  bless 
you.  Babbie,”  he  said.  “  I  wish  I  had  been 
there.  And  you  won’t  be  in  at  six?  ” 

“Can’t  possibly,”  said  Babbie.  “Good- 
’by.” 

She  made  a  note  for  Doris,  scribbling  it 
with  a  vicious  dig  of  the  pencil.  Then  she 
went  back  to  the  hyacinths  and  stood  look¬ 
ing  out  across  them  rather  sadly. 

“Of  course,  it’s  Doris,”  she  admitted 
bravely.  “Any  fool  could  see  that.  It 
ought  to  be  Doris,  too.  I’m  not — good 
enough.  I  haven’t — oh,  dear!  Why  was  I 
born  me?”  But  she  could  not  stay  long 
under  a  cloud.  Hope  bubbled  up.  “  May¬ 
be  I’ll  develop,”  she  said,  then  clenched  her 
hands  and  shut  her  eyes  in  a  mighty  effort. 
“  Suffering  awfully — suffering  all  this  spring 
afternoon — perhaps  dying.  Aching  and — ” 

\  motor  that  had  stopped  beneath  flung 
out  the  melodious  call  of  a  coach-horn.  A 
girl  was  signaling  from  its  tonneau.  Bab¬ 
bie  flew  out,  bare-headed,  radiant;  a  mo¬ 
ment  later  she  was  racing  back  for  wraps. 
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“  But  I  must  be  home  at  six,  sharp,”  she 
insisted,  as  they  sped  off  into  the  day’s 
brightness. 

It  was  half-past  six  before  she  came  back, 
her  arms  full  of  white  dogwood,  her  soul 
plainly  flying  on  ahead  of  her  body.  From 
the  drawing-room  door  she  saw  them  seated 
at  a  table,  the  two  dark,  sensitive  faces 
turned  to  each  other  and  curiously  alike 
in  this  moment  of  absorption.  The  wish 
went  through  her  with  a  stab  of  pain:  “If 
I  could  only  suffer!”  Then  memory  of  an 
old  fairy  tale  made  her  laugh  aloud.  ‘“Oh, 
if  I  could  but  shiver !  ’  ”  she  murmured, 
coming  in. 

They  had  turned  at  her  laugh.  Some¬ 
thing — p)erhaps  the  shining  white  of  her 
dogwood — brought  a  brightness  to  the  dim 
room;  fresh  air  streamed  in  on  her  garments. 
Doris  held  out  a  tired  arm  to  her  and  Sey¬ 
mour  took  her  free  hand,  and  so,  wholly 
happy  again,  she  stood  between  them  and 
told  the  joyous  tale  of  her  afternoon.  Then 
she  produced  three  little  bunches  of  wild 
violets,  tied  up  with  their  leaves. 

“I  got  those  for  Katie  and  Eliza  and 
Nannie,”  she  said,  and  ran  off  to  the  kitchen. 
Silence  fell  in  the  drawing-room,  Seymour 
staring  obliviously  at  the  door  that  had 
closed  on  her,  Doris  watching  him  with  a 
faint  smile.  He  glanced  round  in  time  to 
catch  her  at  it,  and  smiled  broadly,  without 
shame.  Their  hands  met  in  a  quick  clasp; 
but  they  sp>oke  only  of  their  case. 

“Tell  me  what  she  is  like,”  Doris  said. 

“Jennie  Moran?  Oh,  she’s  passive  and 
patient  now;  she  wdll  do  anything  she  is 
told  to.  But  presently  she  will  wake  up.” 

“To  what?” 

“That’s  just  it:  either  to  work  and  hop>e, 
or  to  another  fit  of. despair.  That  is  why 
I  want  your  help  right  now.” 

Doris  considered.  “  If  she  is  well  enough 
to  sew,  she  may  come  here  for  a  month  and 
bring  the  baby,”  she  decided.  “I’ll  get 
others  interested.” 

“You  are  good,  Doris.” 

“Oh,  no,  I’m  not.”  She  smiled.  “I’m 
only  trying  to  buy  peace  of  mind.  But 
you  must  see  the  parade  on  Monday,  Sey¬ 
mour.  It’s  going  to  be  splendid.” 

Babbie  came  back,  bearing  a  jar  for  her 
dogwood.  “They  loved  their  violets,”  she 
announced  with  triumph. 

Babbie  awoke  the  next  morning  slowly 
and  luxuriously,  as  was  her  pleasant  custom. 
She  stretched,  and  it  felt  good;  she  yawned. 


and  that  made  her  laugh.  Her  room  was 
as  fresh  and  rosy  as  herself,  and  she  lay 
staring  contentedly  until  the  thought  that  a 
tardy  freesia  might  have  bloomed  overnight 
brought  her  up  with  a  scramble.  Its  one 
blossom  duly  welcomed,  she  turned  on  her 
bath-water,  and,  under  cover  of  its  rush, 
indulged  in  fervent  though  cautious  song. 

Clare,  who  had  the  room  adjoining,  began 
the  day  sadly,  and  was  oppressed  by  signs 
of  high  spirits. 

When  Babbie  had  dressed  and  rung  for 
her  breakfast,  she  leaned  out  into  the  glo¬ 
rious  morning  and  wondered  what  Seymour 
was  doing;  and  so  gradually  the  shadow  of 
the  day  ^fore  crept  across  her  face.  Sey¬ 
mour  of  the  great  heart,  steady,  warm,  sor-.:  [ 
ry,  began  the  day  as  he  ended  it,  in  service  | 
to  his  fellowmen.  i 

“  I’ve  got  to  care,  to  suffer,”  she  breathed,  | 
her  eyes  dwelling  on  the  heaped-up  city 
where  so  much  anguish  lay  unconcealed, 
crying  for  help.  Her  spirit  tried  to  slip  i 
away  from  the  dire  thought — there  were 
baby  sparrows  chittering  in  the  vines  for  i 
her  diversion;  but  she  turned  on  herself  in 
hot  scorn. 

“Oh,  very  well,  then;  but  don’t  think  you  ! 
can  have  Seymour,”  she  flung  out.  “  You’re  | 
nothing  but  a — a  jumping-jack!  Grow  into 
a  real  woman,  like  Doris,  or  give  up  alto-- 
gether.  Jumping-jack!”  Tears  streamed  | 
into  her  eyes.  “Oh,  I  must  care,  I  must,  I,  j 
will!”  She  started  up  from  the  window 
ledge,  and  again  her  eyes  turned  to  the  dim,,  ■ 
piles  where,  across  a  little  gap  of  open  street  I 
and  pleasant  square,  squalor  and  misery,  | 
lay  massed.  She  had  never  yet  walked  that 
w’ay;  but  now  it  called  to  her  like  a  dark  ■ 
pool  from  which  she  must  drink.  I 

“I’m  coming,”  she  said  aloud,  and  fe-  I 
verishly  made  herself  ready  for  the  street. 

She  had  no  definite  plan;  only  a  direction.  ■ 
Once  down  there,  the  great  wounds  of  mis-  I 
ery  would  gaf)e  open  before  her  sickened  | 
eyes,  and  so  cure  her  forever  of  the  wanton 
joyousness  that  blocked  the  way  to  her  ■ 
heart.  Surely  one  who  so  loved  her  own  p 
little  world  could  find  the  way  to  love  the 
great  world  outside.  | 

It  was  still  early  when  Babbie  op>ened  her  | 

door.  Sunday-morning  quiet  lay  over  the  * 

house,  and  she  moved  softly,  not  to  disturb 
her  tired  family.  The  door  of  the  sewing-  ’ 
room  was  open,  but  she  approached  it  so  I 

gently  that  a  young  woman  who  stood  at  ' 

the  window  did  not  turn.  Her  head  drooped 

_ i 


against  the  casement,  her  eyes  stared  indifferently  before  her; 
the  very  fall  of  her  hands  was  hopeless.  Strange,  wan  guests 
in  shabby  black  often  sp>ent  a  few  days  or  weeks  in  that  gen¬ 
erous  house,  and  Babbie,  intent  on  her  quest  of  misery,  would 
have  pMissed  on  if  a  clothes-basket  on  a  chair  at  the  woman’s 
side  had  not  caught  her  attention.  There  was  movement  in  it; 
and,  even  as  she  stared,  up  came  a 
little  head,  turtle  fashion,  from  one 
end.  Out  of  a  tiny  face,  pink,  and 
absurdly  complete  for  its  size,  two 
grave  eyes  of  a  kitten -blue  stared 
roundly;  then  a  smile  flickered,  wa- 
vered,  burst  out. 

Babbie  gasp>ed. 

“What  a  per-  / ' 

fectly  darling  I  \ 

baby!”  She  ' 

ran  to  the  bas- 
ket,  bending 
over  it  to  touch 

the  face,  \ 

and  laughing  as  \*4n^ 

it  rippled  into  * 

fresh  smiles. 

”The  dear —  ^ 

duckie — lamb! 

mother 
have  been 

respond  to  I 

•  4 

“Yes,  she’s  ~  j  s 

mine.”  Then  m  i 

the  momentary  * 

light  w'ent  . 

for 

“Oh,  but  I 
adore  them  lit- 

tie!”  Babbie  ^ 

flung  aside  her 
hat  and  coat. 

“May  I  take  her 

|JP~,  ^  Sf)oil  SEYMOl'R  PUT  OUT  A  HAND  FROM  THE  SI 

her?  her  through  the  crowd,  up  intc 

The  answer  of  the  cathedral  Df 

was  a  note  of 

derision,  struck  out  by  the  irony  of  that  braces.  Then  s 
w'ord;  but  Babbie  was  absorbed  in  gather-  down  the  cradle 
ing  up  the  baby  and  did  not  notice.  She  whirl  of  her  bu( 
carried  the  child  to  every  object  of  in-  baby’s  mother 
terest  in  the  room,  working  for  smiles,  course, 
and  greeting  them  with  laughter  and  em-  The  cradle  w£ 


SEYMOUR  PUT  OUT  A  HAND  FROM  THE  SIDEWALK  AND  DREW 
HER  THROUGH  THE  CROWD,  UP  INTO  THE  SHELTER 
OF  THE  CATHEDRAL  DOOR. 


braces.  Then  she  was  inspired  to  get 
down  the  cradle  from  the  attic,  and  the 
whirl  of  her  buoyant  energy  drew  in  the 
baby’s  mother  as  a  cheerful  matter  of 
course. 

The  cradle  was  a  quaint  old  rosewood 
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slept.  They  carried  it  down  and  washed 
and  rubbed  it,  and  Babbie  brought  out  stray 
pieces  of  silk  and  dimity  to  line  the  shabby 
nest.  They  were  kneeling  on  either  side, 
taking  measures  —  Babbie’s  voice  going 
steadily,  the  other  girl  silent,  but  with  a 
growmg  wonder  in  her  sad  eyes — when  they 
discovered  an  amused  masculine  presence 
just  outside  the  opien  door.  Babbie’s  wel¬ 
come  flew  out  to  him. 

“Oh,  hd-\o,  Seymour!” 

“HeMo,  Babbie.  I  came  in  to  see  if  my 
patient  got  here  all  right.” 

“Oh,  yes,  she  did,”  Babbie  answered 
for  her.  “  See  what  we’re  doing.”  She  ex¬ 
plained  how  the  cradle  was  to  be  beautified, 
and  Seymour,  apparently  as  absorbed  as 
she,  knelt  down  and  measured  and  drove 
tacks,  and  Jennie’s  skilled  hands  fitted  the 
draperies,  and  the  baby  in  the  clothes  bas¬ 
ket  smiled  and  smiled. 

“Bu’ful  smiles,  and  nobody  lookin’  at 
’em,” said  Babbie.  “Poke  her,  Seymour — 
she  adores  a  joke.” 

But  Seymour  had  glanced  at  his  watch 
and  started  up.  “  If  I  came  in  to-morrow 
evening.  Babbie,  should  I  find  any  one  at 
home?”  he  asked,  hastily  dusting  himself 
with  his  hands.  “I  haven’t  a  minute  to¬ 
day.” 

“Doris  is  going  to  march  to-morrow  with 
the  cloakmakers’  strike,  or  something. 
She’ll  be  dead,”  said  Babbie.  “And  so  will 
Clare.”  She  had  followed  him  to  the  hall, 
and  they  stood  for  the  moment  alone. 

“But  this  call  is  for  you,  my  dear,  if  you 
will  have  it.”  He  took  her  hands,  smiling 
deeply.  “  It  has  been  coming  to  you  for  a 
good  while,  Babs!” 

He  meant  something — oh,  clearly,  he 
meant  something!  Babbie  answered  dazed¬ 
ly,  then,  when  he  had  gone,  crept  off  to  her 
own  room,  the  universe  reeling  about  her. 
She  w’anted  to  think  very  gravely  and  clear¬ 
ly,  but  she  could  only  tremble  and  gasp  for 
breath  and  stammer  her  happy  unbelief. 
Then  her  discarded  hat  and  coat,  which  she 
had  mechanically  brought  with  her,  seemed 
to  rise  up  to  confront  her  accusingly. 

“That’s  me!”  she  burst  out.  “There 
I  was,  going  out  to  face  things — and  here 
I’ve  stayed  home  all  the  morning  and  had  a 
good  time!  That’s  me.  Oh,  I’m  not  good 
enough!  I  ought  to  marry  a  little  man  who 
leads  cotillions  and  plays  a — b-banjo — oh, 
I  don’t  know  what  to  do!” 

She  could  not  tell  any  one;  she  could  not 


trust  even  Doris  to  understand  why  she 
suffered.  The  curious  day  swept  past,  al¬ 
ternate  shadow  and  radiance,  and  a  night  so 
burningly  awake  that  she  slept  far  into  the 
morning.  When  she  awoke,  a  brass  band 
was  passing  under  her  windows,  and  the 
sidewalks  were  fringed  with  spectators. 
Down  in  the  square,  the  striking  women 
were  assembled  for  their  parade.  Babbie 
watched  a  squad  of  them — colorless,  weary- 
looking  w’omen,  carrying  a  banner;  and  a 
rush  of  hope  brought  her  up  standing. 
Down  there  was  misery  in  open  mass,  dowm 
there  WTongs  were  crying  out  for  redress 
and  great  hearts  were  joining  in  the  protest. 
Down  there  was  the  pain  of  the  world,  and 
it  was  not  too  late. 

The  procession  was  under  way  when 
Babbie  opened  the  front  door.  Clare’s 
division  had  already  passed,  and  from  the 
steps  she  had  a  glimpse  of  Doris,  helping 
a  gaunt,  shabby  figure  with  a  banner,  in 
her  face  a  grave  loveliness  that  smote  her 
little  sister  like  a  verdict  of  “Guilty.” 

“But  I’ll  try,  I  will  try,”  she  breathed, 
and  worked  her  way  through  the  crowd  to 
the  curb.  At  the  plunge,  fright  seized  her. 
Rank  after  rank  went  by.  “  It’s  worse  than 
diving,”  she  gasped,  with  chattering  teeth. 
Then  a  banner  that  said  something  about 
“daily  bread”  came  by,  and  she  stepped 
blindly  off. 

The  long  stream  of  women  poured  up  the 
avenue,  and  the  city  stared,  dubiously, 
amusedly,  at  a  form  of  protest  still  novel. 
It  was  the  curious  awkwardness  of  march¬ 
ing  women,  the  absurdity  of  their  dress, 
that  nine  out  of  ten  spectators  saw.  Many 
of  the  marchers  reflected  this  consciousness 
in  their  strained  eyes  and  embarrassed  lips, 
but  to  the  greater  number  it  was  a  grave 
and  righteous  appeal,  and  they  made  it  wdth 
a  becoming  dignity  of  spirit.  Some  of  the 
younger  squads  were  evidently  taking  it 
as  clear  lark  and  a  chance  to  show  finery. 
Spring  wind  breathed  a  zest  into  the  march, 
and  the  tall  buildings,  white  in  the  sunlight, 
towered  like  giant  cliffs  over  a  dim  river. 

At  Fiftieth  Street,  a  man  on  the  sidewalk 
startled  his  neighbors  by  a  sudden  laugh. 
All  they  saw  was  a  banner  that  set  forth 
the  right  to  daily  bread,  a  row  of  factory 
girls,  rather  fresher  and  better  looking  than 
the  average,  and,  at  one  end,  a  girl  of  an¬ 
other  rank,  marching  valiantly  to  the 
strains  of  “Dixie.” 

Babbie’s  chest  was  up,  her  arms  were 
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straight  at  her  sides;  every  inch  of  her  was 
marching.  Her  uplifted  face  was  radiant 
with  suppressed  joy.  Her  feet  could  scarce¬ 
ly  stay  on  the  pavement.  The  happiness 
that  was  Babbie,  that  would  be  Babbie 
to  the  end,  shining  out  undimmed  after 
every  eclipse,  was  so  wholly  in  possession 
that  Seymour,  taken  unprepared,  could 
not  catch  back  that  sudden  ringing  laugh. 
She  was  having  a  perfectly  gorgeous  time. 
And  when  the  familiar  sound  smote  her, 
all  at  once  she  knew  it,  and  saw  herself  for 
what  she  was.  The  change  to  woe  in  her 
\’ivid  face  was  so  poignant  that  Seymour 
put  out  a  hand  from  the  sidewalk  and  drew 
her  through  the  crowd,  up  into  the  shelter 
of  the  CaUiedral  door. 

“Babbie!”  he  protested. 

All  her  trouble  came  stumbling  out. 
“Oh,  Seymour,  it’s  no  use!  I  can’t  suffer — 
I  can’t  be  good  enough.  I — I’m  incurably 
happy,  Seymour!  I  wanted  to  be  w- worthy 
of  you,  and  there  I  was,  just  enjoying  my¬ 
self — I  always  do — I’d  fiddle  while  Rome 
was  b-buming  up.  I — I  love  you,  I’d  die 
for  you,  but  I  don’t  care — one — whoop 
about  humanity,  and  I  just  c-can’t!” 

Babbie’s  eyes  were  blinded — mercifully, 
for  it  was  not  love  alone  that  shook  the 
figure  against  which  she  was  pressed  in  the 


darkness  of  the  vestibule.  But  when  at 
last  Seymour  spoke,  his  voice  was  grave. 

“Babbie,  if  the  world  were  all  like  you, 
there  wouldn’t  be  any  need  for  Doris  and 
Clare  and  me.  For  we  are  only  trying  to 
create  what  you  were  divinely  bom  with— 
happiness.  That  is  back  of  eveiyihing 
we  work  for — just  that — happiness.  And 
you  are  it,  embodied.  Don’t  belittle  the 
great  gift  that  you  bring  with  you.” 

Her  hand  curled  tightly  on  his  coat. 
“You  mean  it,  Seymour?  I  can  just  be  me, 
and  not  feel  guilty?  You’re  not  comfort¬ 
ing  me?”  He  stroked  her  hand  in  silence 
for  a  moment.  .  .  . 

“I  saw  Jennie  Moran  this  morning,”  he 
said.  “She  wants  to  name  the  baby  Bar¬ 
bara,  if  you  won’t  think  it  presumptuous. 
‘I’d  like  to  call  her  after  some  one  real  hap¬ 
py,’  she  said.  ‘  I  didn’t  know  any  one  was 
happy  like  that.’” 

Babbie’s  face  was  alight.  The  signifi¬ 
cance  of  what  he  rep>ort^  |)assed  her  by: 
it  was  the  baby  and  the  name  that  she  saw. 

“What  fun!”  she  cried.  “I’d  adore  it, 
Seymour!  I  never  had  anything  but  a  cat 
named  after  me — and  then  they  had  to 
change  it  to  Barbarous.  ” 

His  laughter  suddenly  came  back.  “  God 
bless  you.  Babbie!”  he  said. 


en^^inclow 
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>HERE  is — unless  something 
has  happened  recently — a 
place  in  Chicago  where  a 
really  good  baked  potato  can 
be  had,  a  potato  sound  to  the 
center,  yielding  easily  to  the  compressing 
thumb  with  a  slight  crepitation,  smoking 
hot  and  free  from  even  a  suspicion  of  sog¬ 
giness.  With  the  potato  you  can  get  a 


slice  of  real  Virginia  ham,  cooked  by  an 
ancient  and  withered  yellow  man  w’ho  has 
the  divine  gift.  He  broils  it,  of  course. 
As  for  the  accompanying  eggs,  the  cackle 
of  the  hens  that  laid  them  seems  to  echo 
faintly  upon  the  ear  as  they  repose,  a  sym¬ 
phony  of  gold,  white,  and  delicate  brown, 
upon  the  hot  platter.  There  are  other  things, 
edible  and  potable,  to  be  had  in  that  dingy 


partitioned  retreat.  But  the  ham  and  eggs! 

Dimpsey,  rucldy-faced,  double-chinned, 
slightly  obese  and  wholly  good-natured  po¬ 
lice  official  of  middle  rank,  retired,  had  eaten 
ham  and  eggs.  He  set  his  empty  half-liter 
stein  down  on  the  table  with  a  clank  of  the 
fallen  lid  and  sighed  the  “Wow!”  of  su¬ 
preme  content.  “Don’t  ever  ask  me  to  eat 
again,”  he  said,  “for  I’ve  no  inclinations  or 
intentions  that  way  whatever.”  With  that 
he  pulled  the  napkin  from  his  collar,  for  his 
greater  ease,  and  unbuttoned  two  holes  in 
his  waistcoat. 

“Heaven  is  kind,”  he  continued.  “To 
think  that  at  my  years  I  can  come  in  here 
and  eat  ham  and  eggs  three  times  a  week 
without  minding  the  expense!  And  yet 
there  was  a  time  when  I  had  to  content  my¬ 
self  with  the  common  ‘ham-and’  of  com¬ 
merce.  Them  was  the  days  when  I  walked 
my  beat  and  pulled  my  box  and  let  the  chips 
fall  where  they  might.” 

Dimpsey  had  two  companions  on  this 
occasion.  One  was  the  well-known  and 
genial  Eisenstein  of  the  world-famous  Clark 
Street  collection  of  curios,  formerly  pro¬ 
claimed  to  the  peregrinating  public  by  the 


mellifluous  oriental  kazoo — Eisenstein  of 
the  waistcoats  and  of  the  patchouli-scented 
kerchiefs,  wit  and  cynic  philanthropist. 
The  other  was  Tanner,  lean,  keen,  and  eager, 
a  press-agent  and,  consequently,  a  man  of 
imagination. 

“  I  bet  that  was  how  you  got  your  stardt,” 
insinuated  Eisenstein.  “But  they  are  pad¬ 
ding  the  chips  with  cotton  these  days — yes?  ” 
“And  putting  Maxim  silencers  on  the 
muzzles  of  the  dice-boxes,”  supplemented 
Tanner,  lighting  a  cigarette  and  looking  ex¬ 
pectant. 

“  How  I  got  my  start  I  will  tell  you  both,” 
said  Dimpsey.  “Summing  up,  to  begin 
with,  I  acquired  a  reputation  for  nerve, 
honesty,  and  strict  attention  to  duty.  I  was 
known  far  and  some  considerable  width  as 
‘The  Incorruptible  Cop.’” 

“It  must  be  a  satisfaction  to  you  that 
you  still  have  your  reputation  for  nerve,” 
remarked  Tanner,  in  a  consolatory  tone. 

“  But  I’ve  come  near  to  losing  it  once  or 
twice,”  said  Dimpsey  seriously.  “Let  me 
tell  you,  a  fellow  who  has  to  go  up  against 
thugs  and  crooks  and  car-barn  bandits  and 
anarchists  all  the  time  has  got  to  have  grit 
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He’s  got  to  have  a  head-piece  on  him  too.  side  to  the  window  that  was  gaping  at  me 
He’s  got  to  know  when  to  keep  his  eyes  open  like  a  hungrj'  hyena, 
and  when  to  shut  ’em,  and  the  same  way  “I  could  feel  the  dent  and  I  could  feel  the 
with  his  mouth.  He’s  got  to  be  so  slick  splinters  in  the  sash  above,  and  for  the  time 
that  a  fly  would  need  rubber  heels  to  stay  my  stomach  left  me  and  there  was  nothing 
on  him,  and  he’s  got  to  be  able  and  willing  but  a  sick,  sick  feeling  in  the  gap.  ‘But 
to  tackle  a  buzz-saw  and  knock  its  teeth  out.  after  all,’  I  says,  joking  myself,  ‘  there  may 
That’s  the  kind  of  a  lad  I  was.”  not  be  a  splinter  of  harm  in  the  splinters, 

“Nodt  knocking  anybody,”  Mr.  Eisen-  and  the  dent  may  be  nothing  but  an  acci- 
stein  put  in,  with  good-humored  sarcasm,  dent.’  Yet  I  knew  I  lied  to  myself  when 
To  remov'e  the  sting,  he  pressed  his  fat  fore-  I  said  so.  Nevertheless,  I  pushed  my  arm 
finger  on  the  electric  button  that  is  the  es-  in  after  my  shoulder,  and  with  a  hoist  got 
tablishment’s  sole  concession  to  modemi-  my  leg  up  and  worked  through  by  degrees 
ty.  “Tell  us  aboudt  how  you  nearly  lost  to  where  I  could  lower  myself  to  the  floor 
your  nerve  once.  That  will  ^  inderesding.”  inside.  First  one  foot  and  then  the  other, 
“It  was  an  open  window,”  said  Dimpsey,  and  I  was  standing  upright  trying  to  make 
“a  window  with  the  darkness  of  the  night  up  my  mind  what  to  do  next, 
on  the  outside  and  the  black  of  a  kettle  bot-  “  Should  I  wait  until  w'hoever  was  in 

tom  within.  When  I’m  in  my  polished  oak  came  out?  I  could  stay  away  from  the  ob- 

overcoat  with  eight  foot  of  ^  and  soil  long  of  lighter  gloom  that  marked  the  win- 

over  my  chest  I’ll  be  in  no  thicker  darkness,  dow  and  let  them  get  out  and  then  whang 

And  there  w'as  splinters  on  the  sash  of  that  away  at  them  with  my  gun,  with  more  than 
window  and  a  dent  in  the  sill.  But  that  an  even  show,  unless  they  flashed  a  lantern 
w’as  where  I  got  my  start  to  a  pension,  a.  on  me,  and  then —  And  they  might 
scrap-book  of  favorable  press  notices,  and  go  out  some  other  way,  at  the  hall  door  or 
two  steady-renting,  four-flat  houses.  one  of  the  doors  at  the  back;  there  was  noth- 

“  Try  to  see  me,  with  my  head  and  shoul-  ing  to  prevent  them.  Well,  I  decided  to 
ders  pushed  through  the  opening  and  my  hunt  them  and  get  the  drop  as  they  worked, 
ears  strained  so  I  could  hear  the  thumping  if  I  could,  so  with  my  arms  spread  before  me, 
of  my  heart,  with  the  blood  chill  in  me  and  groping,  I  started  at  the  wall, 
the  sweat  on  my  forehead.  “I’ve  often  thought  since  that  it  would 

“You  see,  I  w'as  green  on  the  force  and  have  been  a  funny  sight  for  anybody  that 
so  soft  you’d  sink  your  finger  to  the  knuckle-  could  have  seen,  for  my  fingers  moved  with 
bone  if  you  poked  me.  I  had  an  idea  that  a  touch  as  light  as  thistledowm  and  the  push 
burglars  would  just  as  soon  hav'e  trouble  of  each  foot  forward  and  the  setting  of  it 
as  a  diamond  bracelet,  and  eat  policemen  down  wouldn’t  have  cracked  an  egg-shell  or 
raw'  w’henever  they  got  a  chance  or  the  half  started  a  pool-ball  to  rolling.  It  wasn’t  inch 
of  one.  The  dark  was  full  of  burglars  for  me,  by  inch — it  was  by  hairbreadths  that  I 
burglars  that  was  already  crouched  down  moved,  and  at  every  minute  of  the  heaven- 
fora  spring  and  licking  their  lips  and  champ-  knows-how-many,  I  stopped  to  listen, 
ing  their  long,  sharp  teeth.  “Over  the  glass  of  pictures  and  along  the 

“Would  I  pull  my  head  and  shoulders  bare  wall  I  felt  my  way.  I  rubbed  the 
back  and  pussy-foot  to  the  safe  street?  No,  sides  of  furniture,  tables,  chairs  and  the 
I  would  go  in,  body,  boots,  and  breeches,  like,  and  edged  around  them  back  to  the 
for  it  W'as  my  new’  beat  and  the  house  w’as  wall  again,  until  I  felt  the  door  casing  and 
jam  full  of  plunder,  w’ith  enough  plate  to  run  the  turn  into  the  hall.  There  I  stood  listen- 
the  mint  twenty-four  hours,  and  the  care-  ing  for  some  time  and  then: 
taker  off  for  the  night.  “Clack I 

“‘Keep  an  eye  on  the  place  for  me,  Jim,’  “It  was  the  snap  of  a  lock  if  ever  I  heard 
says  he.  ‘I’ll  lock  up  fast  and  be  back  by  one,  and  at  the  sound  of  it  something 
midnight  if  my  brother’s  better  at  all,  but  seemed  to  grip  me  by  the  throat  and  choke 
go  I  must,  and  there’s  nobody  I  can  trust  me.  I  guess  I  would  have  screamed  out  like 
that  can  get  away.  I’ll  do  you  a  good  turn  a  cat  in  a  steel  trap  if  I  hadn’t  been  para- 
some  time.’  lyzed.  I’d  have  given  a  thousand  dollars — 

“‘Make  your  mind  easy,  Mickey,’  I  says;  if  I’d  had  it — to  have  been  on  the  outside 
and  that’s  what  took  me  through  the  big  of  that  w'indow  again,  and  the  wonder  is  I 
iron  gates  and  along  the  strip  of  turf  at  the  didn’t  make  one  break  for  it  over  all  the  fur- 
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niture  and  go  through  it  like  a  half  a  brick. 

“It  was  a  cinch  that  somebody  had  broke 
in.  No  guesswork  about  it  after  that  lock 
turning,  and,  on  top  of  that,  a  chair  dragged 
over  a  floor  and  something  sounded  like 


the  capture  would  be  a  big  story  for  the  re¬ 
porters.  I  was  wise  to  that  much.  On  the 
other  hand,  how  could  a  man  make  a  cap¬ 
ture  when  his  knees  w'ere  knocking  together 
with  fright  so  that  he  had  to  sit  down  right 


crockery  put  on  a  table  none  too  gently,  there  in  the  hall  and  take  his  breath  like  a 
But  it  meant  promotion  if  I  could  turn  the  spent  pup  of  a  hot  July  day?  I  knew  I 
trick.  I  knew  who  owned  the  house,  and  couldn’t  do  it.  I  knew  that  I  couldn’t  point 
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a  gun  to  save  my  neck  and  that  if  I  was  dis¬ 
covered  I’d  faint  dead  away. 

“And  yet,”  said  Dimpsey,  “’tis  this 
black  fear  that  makes  heroes  of  us  all. 
There’s  the  moral  and  the  physical  kinds, 
they’ll  tell  you,  but  let  them  tell  me  where 
the  head  of  the  one  lies  to  the  tail  of  the 
other.  What  makes  the  soldier  boy  run 
at  the  double  to  meet  the  bullets  half  way? 
Is  it  the  love  of  a  fight?  Not  with  the  gen¬ 
eral  average.  The  man  who’s  aching  for  a 
fight  isn’t  aching  for  a  licking;  it’s  some¬ 
thing  he  can  lick  he  wants  to  go  against. 
Is  it  the  holy  cause  he’s  enlisted  in?  Not 
to  any  great  and  noticeable  extent;  but  the 
fear  of  them  he  rubs  shoulders  with,  the 
fear  of  the  officer’s  eye  and  the  tongues  of 
the  good  friends  at  home — a  sharp  nail  in 
the  stick  behind  him;  there’s  your  answer. 

“So  I  lifted  myself  up  after  a  few  min¬ 
utes’  rest  and  struck  out  in  the  direction  of 
the  sound.  At  the  next  turn  I  saw  a  glim¬ 
mer  of  light  shining  through  a  crack  of  a 
door  that  stood  ajar.  Then  I  got  my  gun 
out,  crept  up  to  the  door,  and  put  my  eye  to 
the  crack. 

“It  was  a  big  dining-room  I  was  looking 
into.  There  was  a  sideboard  on  one  side 
with  its  door  swung  opien  and,  sitting  on  a 
chair,  by  the  table,  wi^  his  feet  on  another 
chair,  and  booze  and  bread  and  cheese  be¬ 
fore  him,  was  the  ugliest  looking  customer 
I  ever  hope  to  see.  He  was  a  big  man,  big¬ 
ger  than  me  even,  and  he  had  a  red  face, 
a  week’s  bristle  of  black  beard,  and  heavy 
black  eyebrows  in  a  straight  line  above  a 
broken  nose.  It  was  his  mouth,  though, 
that  got  me:  wide,  thin-lipp>ed,  and  twisted 
into  a  murderous  sort  of  a  sneer  around  a 
big  cigar  that  he  was  smoking  quite  at  his 
ease.  I  took  notice  that  the  hair  under  the 
old,  peaked,  cloth  cap  that  he  had  pushed 
back,  was  cropped  close  to  the  scalp  and 
that  he  wore  a  peculiar  pair  of  sneaks  with¬ 
out  hard  soles  to  ’em.  I  saw  that  he  had 
done  his  little  job,  too,  for  beside  his  tool¬ 
kit  on  the  floor  was  a  big  strapped  sack 
that  just  bulged  with  the  swag. 

“  I  raised  my  gun  until  I  got  a  bead  on  his 
ugly  mug  and  my  hand  was  steady  as  a 
rock.  I  kicked  the  door  open,  and  at  the 
sound  he  looked  up  at  me  and  took  the  ci¬ 
gar  from  his  mouth. 

“‘Throw  up  your  hands!’  says  I,  and 
my  voice  was  as  firm  as  it  is  this  minute. 
Funny  how  we  are,  ain’t  it?  Here  I  was 
as  cool  as  you  please,  and  him  glaring  at  me 


with  that  devilish  sneer  on  his  mouth;  and 
a  minute  before  I’d  been  shaking  like  a  leaf 
in  the  wind. 

“  He  raised  his  hands,  but  with  his  elbows 
on  the  arms  of  his  chair,  and  he  didn’t  trou¬ 
ble  even  to  take  his  feet  down. 

“‘This  is  a  little  surprise,’  he  says. 

“‘It  oughtn’t  to  be,’  says  I.  ‘I’d  be 
looking  for  something  like  this  to  happen 
all  the  time  if  I  was  you.  Now  suppose  you 
get  up  and  take  a  little  walk  with  me  to  set¬ 
tle  your  lunch.  It  ijn’t  more  than  six  blocks 
and  the  exercise  will  do  you  good.  And  let 
me  tell  you  that  this  gim  goes  off  awful 
easy,  so  you  don’t  want  to  make  any  foxy 
passes.’ 

“‘Take  a  drink  before  you  go,’  he  says, 
jerking  his  head  toward  the  decanter. 

‘  There’s  plenty  left  and  the  nights  are  get¬ 
ting  chilly.  You  won’t  need  more  than  one 
hand,  and  I’ll  wait  for  you.’  At  the  same 
time  his  black  eyes  were  boring  into  me  like 
red-hot  gimlets,  and  the  sneer  never  left 
his  mouth. 

“‘There’s  no  stop  for  refreshments  on 
this  trip,’  says  I.  ‘Get  up!’  I  says.  ‘Step 
lively!’ 

“‘Not  nervous,  are  you?’  he  asks,  with  a 
lift  of  his  eyebrow.  ‘You  seem  hurried.’ 

“‘There’s  no  telling  what  other  work 
there  is  for  me  to  do  before  the  night’s  out,’ 
says  I.  ‘No  use  wasting  time.’ 

“‘It  mightn’t  be  such  a  waste  of  time,’ 
he  says  softly.  ‘See  here:  I’ve  got  particu¬ 
lar  and  private  reasons  for  not  wanting  to 
take  that  walk  with  you,  so  I’ll  make  you  a 
square,  business  proposition.  You’ll  get 
just  as  much  credit  for  preventing  a  bur¬ 
glary  as  you  will  for  pinching  the  burglar, 
and  you’ll  get — ’  He  stopped  and  curled 
up  one  corner  of  his  mouth  so  it  showed  a 
tusk.  ‘You’ll  get  the  half  of  a  good  thick 
wad  I’ve  got  in  my  vest  pocket.’ 

“‘How  about  the  kit  and  the  swag?’  I 
asks  him,  nodding  at  the  bundle  on  the 
floor.  He  looked  down  at  it  and  showed 
his  tusk  again.  ‘That?  Oh,  well.  I’ll  agree 
to  leave  that,’  says  he. 

“‘.\nd  how  thick  did  you  say  that  wad 
was?’  I  goes  on. 

“‘WTiat  do  you  say  to  a  couple  of  hun¬ 
dred  that  you  won’t  have  to  split,  as  your 
half?  ’  says  he. 

“  I  walked  up  close  to  him.  ‘  I  was  curi¬ 
ous  to  know  how  cheap  a  guy  you  thought 
I  was,’  says  I.  ‘Get  up  out  of  that  chair, 
you  miserable  crook!’  I  roared  at  him. 
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‘Try  to  bribe  me,  will  you?  I’ve  a  notion 
to  beat  your  head  in  and  take  you  away  in 
an  ambulance  for  that.  Get  up!’ 

“He  got  up.  I  guess  he  saw  blood  in  my 
eye.” 

Here  spoke  Mr.  Eisenstein,  who  had  been 
listening  attentively.  “I  can  imagine  it 
wouldt  make  your  blood  boil  ofer  into  your 
eye,”  he  remarked  gravely.  “Such  a  ind- 
suldt!” 

“It’s  a  wonder  there  wasn’t  blood  in 
both  eyes,”  agreed  the  press-agent,  sympa¬ 
thetically. 

Dimpsey  was  altogether  unmoved. 
“What  do  you  think  the  son-of-a-gun  said 


then?”  he  asked.  “Give  it  up?  He  said, 
‘I  was  just  trying  you,  oflScer.  You’re  al¬ 
most  too  good  to  be  true,  but  I’ll  see  that 
you  don’t  lose  anything.  My  name  is 
Hoagland,  and  I  own  this  house.  I  got  in 
this  evening  from  Wisconsin  where  I’ve 
been  hunting,  and,  finding  my  sweet- 
scented  caretaker  gone,  I  got  in  through  a 
window.  N  ow ’ 


“‘Keep  your  hands  up,’  I  interrupted. 

“‘That  swag — ”  says  he. 

“‘Come,  tell  it  to  the  lieutenant,’ says  I. 
‘Step  lively  now  or  by  this  and  that,  I’ll 
blow  your  internals  all  over  the  carpet. 
Take  that  candle  and  go  ahead  to  the  street 
door,  and  remember  I’m  right  behind  you.’ 

“He  took  the  candle  and  started,  but  as 
he  went  he  still  wanted  to  explain.  I  had 
to  shut  him  up  with  a  snap.  ‘  Explain  to  the 
lieutenant,’  says  I. 

“I  waltzed  him  along  out  of  the  street 
door  and  through  the  streets  over  to  the 
station,  and  there  I  booked  him  and  hus¬ 
tled  him  in  to  the  Loot  to  explain. 


“And  the  strange  thing  was  that  the 
Loot  believed  him,”  added  Dimpsey. 

“Then  he  really  was  Hoagland?”  asked 
the  press  agent. 

Mr.  Dimpsey  relit  the  stump  of  his  cigar 
and  pressed  the  button  in  his  turn. 

“  Sure,  he  was,”  he  replied.  “  I  knew  him 
the  minute  I  looked  through  the  crack  in 
the  dining-room  door.” 


^he  FARMER 
9f TO-MORROW 

Jeremiah .  the  Gleaner.Jltnds  <iM.iUions 
g/~  ^cres  to  reclaim 

BY  FREDERICK  IRVING  ANDtRSON 


DECORATION'S  BY 
GRACE  R  A  H  M I N  G 


SdUors  Note  : — Jeremiah  Hastings,  introduced  in  last  month's  instalment  of“  The  Farmer  of 
T o-morrow’  ’  gave  up  being  a  city  consumer  to  become  a  country  producer.  He  borrowed  money 
to  buy  an  Iowa  farm,  at  one  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  an  acre.  Being  modern  and  business-like, 
he  kept  books,  charging  up  the  interest  on  his  investment,  attd  his  own  labor  and  his  wife's.  At  the 
end  of  a  year  of  abundant  crops  and  high  prices,  his  books  showed  him  bankrupt,  though  his  neigh¬ 
bors  were  buying  automobiles  and  putting  money  in  the  bank.  The  trouble  was  that  Jeremiah's 
neighbors — and  competitors — had  either  got  their  farms  from  Uncle  Sam's  grab-bag,  or  inherited 
them,  so  they  didn't  have  to  pay  interest;  and  they  considered  their  farm  land,  not  as  capital,  but 
as  a  means  of  labor.  Jeremiah  can't  compete  with  them.  What  can  he  do? 


I  HEN  a  horse  begins  to  eat  its 
head  off,  there  are  two  ways  out 
of  the  diflSculty:  Either  work 
'  •  the  beast  hard  enough  to  earn  its 
keep,  or  look  around  for  a  means  of  trans¬ 
portation  with  a  more  reasonable  appetite. 

Land  has  the  habit  of  eating  its  head  off, 
too.  It  becomes  greedy  when  it  gets  scarce, 
when  it  assumes  value.  It  exacts  interest — 
rent;  and  finally  rent  grows  so  greedy  that 
there  is  nothing  left  for  wages. 

Then  is  the  time  to  apply  horse  medicine. 
Either  work  it  hard  enough  to  pay  its  keep 
(this  costs  time  and  money,  just  as  full 
steam  consumes  more  coal  than  half  steam), 
or  look  around  you  for  land  that  exacts  less 
Take  a  concrete  example.  It  requires  a 
two-million-dollar  plant  —  a  twenty-story 
skyscraper — to  show  a  profit  on  a  building 
site  at  Broad  and  Wall  Streets,  New  York, 
where  land  is  assessed  at  the  rate  of  $35,000 


a  front  foot.  Not  so  very  long  ago  a  site 
at  this  comer  was  occupi^  by  a  two-story 
building.  The  owner  sold  out  when  the  cost 
of  keeping  the  property  began  to  eat  up  his 
profits.  And  a  syndicate  with  time  and 
money  put  up  a  two-million-dollar  sky¬ 
scraper,  thus  working  the  plot  hard  enough 
to  pay  its  keep.  The  original  owner  moved 
farther  upntown. 

Farmers  adopt  the  same  plan.  Seven 
hundred  thousand  farmers  have  crossed  the 
line  into  Canada  in  the  past  ten  years— 
“  movdng  farther  up»-town.  ’  ’  Many  of  them, 
of  course,  possessed  only  a  railroad  ticket, 
having  come  too  late  to  find  a  homestead 
under  the  Stars  and  Stripes.  But  a  goodly 
number  were  farmers  from  Illinois  and 
Iowa,  carrying  with  them  satchels  full  of 
unearned  increment.  Corn-Belt  acres  had 
begun  to  demand  too  much  coal  to  start  the 
boilers,  according  to  their  way  of  farming. 
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There  are  two  types  of  farmers,  growing 
to  be  pretty  clearly  defined  now  that  the 
last  of  our  public  land  b  passing  into  pri¬ 
vate  hands.  One  is  like  the  owner  of  the 
two-story  building  on  a  skyscraper  site. 
When  land  values  get  beyond  his  methods 
he  either  improves  his  plant  or  sells  out  to 
some  one  who  can,  and  migrates.  The  best 
is  too  good  for  him.  He  will  take  second- 
best  if  he  can  find  it. 

The  other  type — seventy  p>er  cent,  of  the 
farmers  to-day — is  like  an  old  druggist  in 
lower  Broadway  who  recently  came  into 
local  fame  for  refusing  an  offer  of  enough 
five-dollar  gold  pieces  to  cover  his  plot.  He 
refused  to  sell.  Why  should  he  sell?  he 
argued.  He  got  his  plant  for  nothing — in¬ 
herited  it  from  his  father  when  Canal  Street 
was  a  cow-path.  His  pills  still  pay  his  taxes 
and  keep  his  roof  whole.  That  is  all  he 
wants. 

Of  this  class  are  the  competitors  our  friend 
Jeremiah  Hastings,  whom  we  met  last 
month,  encountered  when  he  borrow’ed 
money  to  buy  an  Iowa  farm,  on  his  back-to- 
the-land  venture.  He  found  he  couldn’t 
compete  with  the  man  who  looked  upon  his 
farm  merely  as  a  job,  w’ho  got  it  for  noth¬ 
ing  or  inherited  it  from  his  father,  like  the 
old  druggist.  Nor  could  he  comp>ete  with 
the  type  of  farmer  who  improved  his 
plant.  Jeremiah  didn’t  have  the  time  and 
money. 

Jeremiah  might  have  done  something 
else.  He  might  have  con¬ 
tented  himself  with  second- 
best  land.  He  might  have 
enlisted  in  the  ranks  of 
the  “gleaners,”  who  are 
following  hard  on  the  heels 
of  the  “reapers.”  But 
Jeremiah,  you  know,  is 
constituted  like  the  run  of 
his  fellows.  He  takes  his 
bread  well  buttered  when 
he  can  get  it.  When  he 
is  selecting  a  job,  he  picks 
one  that  seems  to  promise 
the  greatest  return  for  the 
least  effort.  He  is  humanly,  religiously,  a 
conserver  of  his  own  labor. 

That  is  why  he  picked  out  a  Corn-Belt 
farm,  a  fat,  easy  farm;  overlooking  the  fact 
that  while  the  fat  acre  is  the  simplest  for 
labor  in  the  beginning,  it  becomes  the  most 
exacting  when  there  are  no  longer  enough 
fat  acres  to  go  around. 


The  American  farmer — six  and  a  half  mil¬ 
lion  of  him — has  picked  and  chosen  with  dis¬ 
criminating  taste  as  he  has  expanded,  with  an 
eye  single  to  the  conservation  of  labor — ex¬ 
cept,  of  course,  for  the  false  start  his  ancestors 
made  in  New  England  when  they  broke  their 
backs  building  stone  walls.  Out  of  875  mil¬ 
lion  acres  in  farm  land  that  he  has  drawn  out 
of  the  grab-bag  in  three  generations  of  home¬ 
steading,  the  farmer  has  carefully  sifted  out 
310  million  as  being  sufficiently  fat,  suf¬ 
ficiently  remunerative  for  a  given  amount  of 
labor.  The  other  565  million  he  has  filed 
away  on  the  back  shelf  for  future  reference. 

PLENTY  OF  LAND  ON  THE  SHELF 

Three  hundred  and  ten  million  acres  is 
the  extent  of  the  cultivated  land  supplying 
bread  and  meat  for  the  national  cupboard 
to-day.  This  is  a  point  we  overlook  when 
we  consume  ice-water  on  the  lecture  plat¬ 
form  worrying  over  the  two  hundred  million 
hungry  mouths  that  are  to  be  fed  in  i960. 
In  spite  of  the  fact  that  we  call  ourselves  an 
agricultural  nation,  only  sixteen  per  cent,  of 
our  land  is  actually  under  the  plow,  actually 
has  been  called  on  to  produce  food. 

Germany,  which  makes  no  pretensions  in 
the  farm  line,  has  subdued  forty-five  per 
cent,  of  her  total  land  area.  The  Kaiser  re¬ 
cently  sent  a  commission  over  here  to  in¬ 
vestigate  our  industries,  and  the  learned 
gentlemen  went  back  home  and  reported 
that  the  Fatherland  need 
not  fear  competition  from 
the  .\merican  manufac¬ 
turer  until  the  end  of  our 
raw  land  was  in  sight  —  a 
far  cry.  The  German, 
who  has  reduced  the 
science  of  gleaning  to  its 
ultimate  atom,  can  not 
understand  why  the  cost 
of  living  should  be  a  prob¬ 
lem  with  us,  when  we  are 
still  ignoring  fiv'e  acres 
out  of  ev'ery  six,  good  and 
bad.  Germany  supports 
sixty  million  people  on  an  area  smaller  in 
size, and  less  fertile,  than  Texas;  and  Texas 
is  one-third  arid. 

Jeremiah  is  beginning  to  be  interested  in 
that  batch  of  land  relegated  to  the  back 
shelf  against  a  rainy  day.  He  has  lost  his 
interest  in  the  fat  prime  acres.  Let  the 
man  with  capital,  the  generation  of  busi- 
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ness  fanners  who  are  gradually  superseding 
the  endowed  homesteaders,  work  this  Broad 
and  Wall  Street  corner  as  it  ought  to  be 
worked.  Jeremiah  is  looking  for  cpportimity 
where  his  own  labor  will  create  capital  in¬ 
stead  of  merely  paying  a  toll  to  capital. 

OPPORTTOITY  IN  A  DUCK  SLOUGH 

Let  him  open  his  eyes  and  look  around 
him.  He  will  find  the  Army  of  Gleaners  al¬ 
ready  in  step.  Let  us  take  an  actual  illus¬ 
tration  of  how  the  problem  is  being  worked 
out  by  one  division  of  the  army: 

Several  years  ago  some  Illinois  farmers 
(homesteaders,  or  fire-sale  investors  of  a 
generation  ago)  foimd  that  the  pace  of 
their  fat  prime  acres  was  growing  too  hot 
for  them;  so  they  cashed  in  and  pocketed 
their  unearned  increment — ^W’hich  had  in¬ 
creased  1 17  per  cent,  in  ten  years  without 
any  effort  on  their  part.  They  might  have 
gone  to  Canada  and  got  a  quarter-section  at 
$1.25  per  acre,  and  another  thro\Mi  in  for 
good  measure.  But  they  didn’t  go  to  Can¬ 
ada.  They  had  an  idea  that  opportunity 
lay  just  outside  their  door.  And  they  found 
it,  in  an  embryonic  stage. 

It  w’as  just  across  the  river  from  them, 
on  the  west  bank  of  the  Mississippi.  It  w’as 
the  far-famed  Iowa  Slough — that  rhymed 
•with  boo!  and  not  •with  bough. 

The  slough  was  a  great  place  for  ducks — 
that  was  all  they  knew  of  it  at  first;  and  if 
there  is  any  land  in  the  world  more  dowm- 
right  good-for-nothing  as  farm  land  than  a 
duck  slough,  they  would  like  to  see  it. 
This  patch  w'as  a  strip  of  swamp  forty-one 
miles  long,  containing  forty-five  thousand 
acres,  just  north  of  the  town  of  Burlington 
— a  bottomless  pit  of  muck  to  catch  the 
wash  from  the  prairies.  So  far  it  had  failed 
to  attract  any  attention  outside  of  sjKuting 
circles,  except  for  a  line  in  the  mortality 
statistics  every  ten  years — a  line  running 
something  like  this: 

“Deaths  from  malaria,  per  thousand 
total,  52.5  in  1870.” 

The  state  of  lo^w'a  had  accepted  it  with 
the  scorn  of  a  w'ell-fed  tramp,  back  in  1850, 
when  the  lawmakers  at  Washington,  find¬ 
ing  that  land  w’as  not  being  given  away 
fast  enough  by  any  of  the  methods  then 
known,  de^vised  a  statute  transferring  all 
the  swamp  and  overflow  land  to  the  vari¬ 
ous  states. 

A  suspicion  that  they  might  be  giving 


away  more  than  they  knew',  caused  them 
to  limit  the  gift,  eight  years  later,  to  the 
states  actually  enrolled  in  the  Union  in  1850. 

This  particular  swamp,  like  all  others, 
produced  nothing  but  chills  and  fev'er  for 
another  generation.  Some  twenty  years 
ago  it  began  to  be  a  positive  nuisance,  be¬ 
cause  at  high  water  steamboats  plying  the 
river  got  into  the  habit  of  getting  lost  among 
its  bogs  and  bayous.  The  Government 
thereupon  fenced  in  this  slough  with  a  good 
strong  levee — not  to  encourage  agriculture, 
but  to  keep  the  river  in  its  proper  place. 

A  few  adventurous  settlers,  returning 
from  western  Kansas  with  the  tale  of  its 
having  forgotten  to  rain  out  there  for  five 
years,  squatted  back  of  the  riv'er  wall.  A 
village  sprang  up  on  a  bump  of  muck.  It 
was  called  Oakville;  later,  Oakville  Prairie — 
by  courtesy,  there  being  no  prairie  in  sight 
except  on  top  of  the  bluff  above.  Oakville 
didn’t  thrive.  It  wasn’t  a  boom  town. 
The  wash  from  the  hills,  the  seepage  from 
the  river,  and  the  spring  rains  kept  it  pretty 
well  submerged.  And  the  cost  of  quinine 
outran  tax  bills. 

PtJMPING  OUT  FARMS 

About  seven  years  ago  an  imaginative 
seer,  whose  name  has  been  lost  in  the  whirl 
of  subsequent  events,  propovmded  this 
query: 

“If  it  pays  a  man  to  pump  water  into  an 
arid  township  west  of  the  rain  belt,  why 
wouldn’t  it  pay  us  here  to  pump  water  out? 
Water — too  much  of  it — is  all  that  stands 
betw’een  us  and  prosperity.” 

The  suggestion  to  undertake  the  task  of 
pumping  the  water  out  of  a  forty-five-thou¬ 
sand  acre  catch-basin  as  full  of  holes  as  a 
sieve,  did  not  catch  on  very  fast  in  Oakville. 
But  the  state  of  Iowa  oflBcially  inclined  an 
ear. 

Iowa  plow's  ninety-five  out  of  every  one 
himdred  acres  in  her  dominion,  and  she  was 
beginning  to  W'orry  over  the  increasing  num¬ 
ber  of  her  farmers  who  were  cashing  in 
their  imeamed  increment  and  escaping  with 
it  to  Saskatchewan.  Her  engineers  went  to 
W'ork  quietly,  and  shortly  they  had  the  upper 
seventeen  thousand  acres  of  the  Iowa  Slough 
organized  as  the  Louisa-Des  Moines  Drain¬ 
age  District  No.  4.  Almost  before  the  web¬ 
footed  farmers  splashing  around  in  their 
corn-fields  back  of  the  river  wall  knew  w'hat 
was  happening,  steam  dredges  began  scoop- 
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ing  arteries  and  laterals  among  the  muck 
and  ooze. 

Now  it  takes  a  community,  especially  a 
malarious  one,  a  long  time  to  wake  up  to  an 
idea.  Oakville  slumbered  on  for  a  year  or 
two.  Then — enter  the  Illinois  farmers  who 
had  sensed  opportunity  close  at  hand. 
They  entered  b  y 
twos  and  threes,  so 
as  not  to  arouse  sus¬ 
picion.  They  be¬ 
gan  buying  land. 

They  offered  ten, 
fifteen,  twenty-five, 
finally  fifty  dollars 
an  acre  for  the  duck 
pond.  A  fair  pro¬ 
portion  of  the  na¬ 
tives  sw’allowed  hook 
and  sinker.  They 
had  got  their  land 
for  a  few  cents  or  a 
few  dollars  an  acre,  and  the  cvu-rent  quota¬ 
tions  seemed  to  discount  prosp>erity  beyond 
posterity. 

But  a  good  many  of  them  held  on,  and 
— for  a  few  years  more  ate  quinine  and 
watched  the  tooting  steam  dredges. 

Six  years  passed,  and  still  there  was 
nothing  extraordinary  in  the  appearance 
of  the  duck  preserve.  There  was  just  as 
much  water  as  ever.  Nestling  against  the 
river  wall,  half-way  dowm  toward  Burling¬ 
ton,  however,  there  was  a  low-lying  house 
of  cement.  Duck-hunters  with  sufficient 
ciu-iosity  to  peer  in  at  the  windows  would 
have  seen  a  lot  of  queer-looking  machinery 
standing  knee-deep  in  water.  That  collec¬ 
tion  of  machinery  consisted  of  two  three- 
hundred-and-fifty-horse-power  engines  cal¬ 
culated  to  drive  two  fifty-inch  pumps. 

After  a  while  the  pumps  began  to  work. 
Each  had  a  capacity  of  one  hundred  and 
fifty  thousand  gallons  a  minute,  three  hun- 
dr^  and  fifty  second-feet;  enough  water, 
if  driven  through  a  Gunnison  Tunnel  or 
impounded  behind  a  Roosevelt  Dam,  to 
capitalize  sixty  thousand  acres  of  the  arid 
West  at  one  thousand  dollars  each.  The 
malarious  little  village  of  Oakville  Prairie 
rose  out  of  its  wallow  gradually,  and  sur¬ 
veyed  its  environs.  It  surveyed  seventeen 
thousand  acres  of  com  land  richer  than  a 
greenhouse;  as  fertile  as  Egypt. 

That  was  three  years  ago  last  spring.  To¬ 
day,  where  the  duck-hunter  used  to  punt 
his  scow  there  are  hard,  level  roads,  grain 


elevators,  fenced  fields,  and  diversified  farm¬ 
ing  of  the  highest  typ>e.  The  only  lament  is 
the  lament  of  lost  opportunity.  The  former 
amphibians  who  bit  at  fifty  dollars  are 
the  saddest  of  the  lot.  The  twenty-seven 
thousand  acres  of  the  lower  district  have 
been  surveyed  and  contracts  have  been  let, 
and  in  another  five 
years  the  old  Iowa 
Slough  will  have 
passed  forever  into 
history. 

Incidentally,  this 
and  other  drainage 
work  in  Iowa  and 
Illinois  has  reduced 
the  death-rate  from 
malaria  from  52.5  to 
8.6  per  1000  since 
1870. 

And  what  did  it 
cost? 

It  cost  $9.31  an  acre!  Spread  out  thin  in 
ten  annual  instalments.  The  pumping  plant 
is  maintained  at  a  small  cost  pro  rata, 
like  a  cooperative  irrigation  system.  One 
pump  handles  the  spring  floods  very  easily. 
Gravity  takes  care  of  the  drainage  during 
the  normal  stages  of  the  riv'er. 

IOWA’S  little  HOLLAND 

The  former  amphibians  no  longer  dread 
the  spring  rains.  Every  shower  washes 
down  the  fertile  silt  of  the  highly  capital¬ 
ized  Iowa  prairie  up  on  the  bluff,  to  add  to 
the  bank  account  of  Oakville.  Therefore 
Oakville,  dry-shod,  has  become  capitalized 
itself,  and  at  this  writing  is  busy  building  a 
railroad  to  tap  this  miniature  Holland  in 
America  north  and  south. 

“You  say  that  this  same  land  could  be 
bought  for  a  few  cents  or  a  few  dollars  an 
acre  ten  years  ago?”  queries  Jeremiah. 

“Yes,  something  like  that.” 

“And  the  expenditure  of  $9.31  an  acre, 
plus  some  labor  for  clearing  the  land  and 
putting  it  in  shape  for  the  plow,  has  in¬ 
creased  its  value  to  $150  or  even  $200?” 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  few  of  the  farmers  in 
this  commimity  would  turn  their  ear  to 
$200  to-day. 

“The  ethics  of  the  thing  bothers  me,” 
says  Jeremiah.  “Capital,  to  be  clean  hand¬ 
ed,  ought  to  be  the  product  of  labor,”  he 
muses. 

Oakville,  and  the  scores  of  other  commu- 
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nities  like  it  in  the  Middle  West  that  have 
risen  out  of  a  muck  heap  in  the  past  ten 
years,  are  the  anomalies  of  a  rapidly  ex¬ 
panding  industry.  They  find 
railroad,  markets,  all  the  ad¬ 
vantages  that  have  capitalized 
prairie  acres  to  a  grand  total 
of  nearly  fifty  billion  dollars, 
close  at  hand.  “  Are  there  any 
more  sloughs  lying  around 
loose?”  asks  Jeremiah.  “Be¬ 
cause  if  there  are  I  would  like 
to  subscribe.” 

Yes,  Jeremiah,  there  are 
something  like  seventy  -  nine 
million  acres  of  swamp  and 
overflow  lands  still  in  the  pos¬ 
session  of  the  Government  and 
the  various  states.  And  wait! 

— that  isn’t  all.  Exp>erts  of 
the  Department  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  have  estimated  that  there 
are  about  one  hxmdred  and 
fifty  million  more  in  the  back 
lots  of  our  six  and  a  half  mil¬ 
lion  farms.  That  means  an 
empire  of  opix)rtunity  for  the 
man  who  works  with  his  hands. 

The  tw’o  hundred  million  of 
i960  are  a  far  cry  from  star¬ 
vation  when  a  single  phase  of 
gleaning  presents  such  a  pros¬ 
pect. 

How  great  a  percentage  of 
the  swamp  land  of  the  United 
States  will  eventually  come  under  cultiva¬ 
tion,  no  one  knows,  nor  will  know  until  the 
last  hungry  mouth  has  been  fed.  But  the 
area  as  it  lies  to-day,  raw  and  non-producing, 
is  twice  as  large  as  France;  and  eight  times 
as  large  as  little  Rumania,  a  nation  which, 
with  four  times  as  many  people  to  the  mile 
as  we  have,  still  manages  to  beat  us  year 
after  year  at  the  business  of  exporting  com. 
Oakville  is  merely  a  random,  isolated  in¬ 
stance  of  howr  the  problem  is  being  attacked. 

Probably  the  pioneer  undertaking  in 
drainage  on  a  large  scale  was  the  Kankakee 
Swamp,  just  across  the  Indiana  line  from 
Chicago.  It  was  a  patch  of  mud  left  behind 
by  Lake  Michigan  when  the  lake  settled  in 
its  present  boundaries.  Chicago  business 
men  owmed  it  as  a  sporting  club  imtil  fif¬ 
teen  years  ago.  To-day  it  is  a  w’aving  corn¬ 
field;  and  wherever  the  traveler  wanders 
through  the  Middle  West,  he  encounters 
tall  com  w’here  but  a  short  time  ago  there 


was  nothing  but  ducks,  muck,  and  malaria. 

Florida  is  undertaking  the  task  of  drain¬ 
ing  the  Everglades;  but  one  does  not  have  to 
go  beyond  the  statistics  of 
malaria  to  discover  that  the 
North  is  far  ahead  of  the 
South  in  the  work  of  reclama¬ 
tion.  The  rice  states  are  be¬ 
ginning  to  expand  their  crop, 
which  thrives  only  when  its 
feet  are  wet,  over  their  mil- 
lions  of  acres  of  overflow  land. 
Government  engineers  are  only 
now  giving  their  attention  to 
the  tide  marshes;  and  long  be¬ 
fore  the  laboring  classes  in 
this  coimtry  have  stopped 
eating  meat,  as  they  have 
done  in  Western  Europ>e,  the 
vast  Newark  (N.  J.)  Meadows 
will  be  another  little  Holland 
behind  dikes,  growing  garden 
tmck  for  New  York.  When 
that  time  comes.  New  Jersey 
will  no  longer  be  the  home 
of  the  mosquito. 

So  much  for  land  that  has 
too  much  water.  How  about 
the  land  that  hasn’t  enough? 
Rain,  or  the  lack  of  it,  is  the 
one  constant  factor  that  Jere¬ 
miah  must  keep  in  mind  when 
he  is  charting  his  empire  of 
opportunity  as  a  gleaner. 

It  wasn’t  the  Rocky  Mountains  that 
stopp>ed  the  westward  tide  of  immigration. 
Immigration  stopped  at  the  ninety-ninth 
meridian — less  than  half-way  across  the 
country — and  rolled  back  on  Corn-Belt 
acres — not  because  the  supply  of  land  ran 
out.  The  supply  of  water  ran  out. 

Between  the  ninety-ninth  meridian  and 
the  Rocky  Moimtains  there  is  a  strip  of 
lev’el  table-land,  three  himdred  miles  wide — 
the  Great  Plains  of  early  history  and  ro¬ 
mance,  the  Great  American  Desert — clean 
enough,  smooth  enough,  rich  enough,  to 
feed  the  world  for  generations  to  come,  ex¬ 
cept  for  one  fact  — it  hasn’t  enough  water. 

It  is  water,  in  the  long  run,  that  will  de¬ 
termine  how  much  of  the  two  billion  acres 
comprising  our  realm  will  go  under  the 
plow.  Consider  for  a  moment  what  water 
means  as  an  economic  factor: 

A  loaf  of  bread,  a  pound  of  bread,  costs 
two  tons  of  water  in  the  making. 
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A  pound  of  beef  means  from  fifteen  to 
twenty  tons. 

A  ton  of  hay  pumps  five  hundred  tons 
of  w'ater  from  the  soil  before 
it  is  ripe  for  hai^  est. 

The  food  required  by  an 
adult  human  being  in  one  year 
represents  a  “water  duty”  of 
five  acre-feet — an  acre  of  water 
five  feet  deep — a  million  and 
a  half  gallons.  This  calcula¬ 
tion  (Year-book,  Department 
of  Agriculture,  1910)  is  based 
on  the  assumption  that  one 
thousand  parts  of  water  are 
required  to  produce  one  part 
of  dry  matter.  Plants  drink 
their  food  in  dilute  solutions. 

The  Com  Belt,  that  land 
of  milk  and  honey  lying  be¬ 
tween  the  valleys  of  the  Ohio 
and  the  Missouri  rivers,  de¬ 
pends  for  its  prosprerity  on  an 
average  rainfall  of  not  less 
than  thirty-five  inches  a  year. 

Was  it  merely  a  coincidence 
that  the  two  great  panics  of 
recent  years,  1873  and  1893, 
followed  periods  of  deficient 
rainfall  in  the  Middle  West? 

Forty-three  per  cent,  of  the 
country  has  a  rainfall  of  less 
than  thirty  inches.  This 
would  have  meant  crop 
failure  for  our  Jeremiah 
when  he  was  attempting  to  farm  in  Iowa. 
Thirty-nine  per  cent,  of  the  country  can 
muster  less  than  twenty  inches  of  rain. 
Nine  per  cent,  has  less  than  ten  inches. 
The  twenty-inch  line  is  the  wall  that 
brought  homesteading  to  its  right-about- 
face.  It  isn’t  a  straight  line.  It  traverses 
western  Texas,  cuts  the  Panhandle  in  two, 
lops  off  the  western  third  of  Kansas,  two- 
tlurds  of  Nebraska,  cuts  the  southern 
boundary  of  South  Dakota  in  two,  and 
thence  proceeds  in  a  waxy  line  to  the  north¬ 
east  comer  of  North  Dakota,  where  it  enters 
Canada  and  encompasses  her  western  prai¬ 
ries.  The  Census  Bureau  went  to  consider¬ 
able  pains  in  1909  to  enumerate  the  arid  and 
semi-arid  acres,  and  counted  a  total  of 
1,161,000,000  acres.  That  is  sixty  per  cent, 
of  the  land  area  of  continental  United  States. 

Jeremiah’s  grandfather  didn’t  know  when 
he  started  “west”  vsith  his  yoke  of  cattle 
and  an  iron  kettle  seventy-five  years  ago, 


that  more  than  one-half  of  the  “illimitable 
public  domain”  woxild  prove  worthless  for 
the  typ)e  of  farming  that  he  knew.  It  was 
not  WTitten  on  the  cards  then 
that  in  1910,  when  the  last  of 
the  free  land  was  gone,  the 
entire  western  half  of  the  coun¬ 
try  would  be  producing  only 
six  bushels  of  com  for  everj’ 
eight  hundred  produced  by  the 
eleven  states  in  the  Com  Belt; 
that  the  single  state  of  Minne¬ 
sota  would  be  producing  as 
much  wheat  as  the  eleven 
states  west  of  the  ninety- 
ninth  meridian  combined. 

Yet  such  is  the  fact  to-day. 
And  all  because  an  accident 
of  nature  ages  ago  raised  the 
Rocky  Moimtains,  the  Sierras, 
and  the  Cascades,  as  a  barrier 
to  rob  the  Pacific  trade-wnds 
of  their  moisture  before  they 
fairly  touched  land.  Paren¬ 
thetically,  had  not  a  similar 
accident  of  nature  raised  a 
barrier  in  the  Southwest  to  di¬ 
vert  the  Gulf  winds  northward, 
it  would  be  the  mellow’,  capi¬ 
talistic  Com  Belt  that  would 
be  stmggling  w’ith  the  problems 
of  irrigation  and  dry  farming 
to-day,  instead  of  the  Great 
Plains  and  the  far  West. 
Take  this  i,i6i,ooo,cxDo-acre 
tract  of  land  of  little  rain.  Throw  away  half 
of  it — the  perpendicular  mountain  scenery  of 
quartz  and  granite.  That  will  leave  between 
five  hundred  and  six  hundred  million.  Here 
is  an  area  four  .times  as  large  as  France, 
nearly  tw’ice  as  large  as  the  plowed  land  in 
the  forty-eight  states  to-day.  What  are  we 
going  to  do  with  it?  What  opportunities 
does  it  offer  to  Jeremiah  and  the  army  of 
Gleaners  courageous  enough  to  adapt  them¬ 
selves  to  its  peculiar  condition? 

Unfortunately,  the  answer  is  plain 
enough. 

Irrigation  is  the  farthest  advanced  to¬ 
ward  its  ultimate  goal  of  all  the  phases  of 
reclamation.  It  came  first  among  reclama¬ 
tion  projects  because  the  army  of  stalwarts, 
pushed  farther  and  farther  west  by  the 
passing  of  Rain  Belt  acres,  made  the  best 
of  what  w’as  left,  and  turned  it  to  their  tre¬ 
mendous  advantage.  The  Westerners  have 
taken  the  measure  of  the  land.  What  is 
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more  to  the  point,  they  have  taken  the 
measure  of  the  water.  If  we  could  catch 
all  the  rain  that  falls  out  there,  store  it  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  most  approved  methods,  and 
dole  out  to  each  thirsty  acre  its  minimum 
requirement  to  produce  crops,  then  we 
should  have  succe^ed  in  adding  the  area  of 
one  more  productive  state  to  the  Union — 
a  state  the  size  of  Kansas.  It  would  take 
the  rainfall  of  eleven  states  to  make  that 
one  state  fertile. 

Irrigation  will  never  claim  for  its  spec¬ 
tacular  own  more  than  fifty  million  acres 
of  land  in  the  arid  West.  Engineers  in 
the  employ  of  the  United  States  Gov¬ 
ernment  have  been  cutting  down  the  total 
for  many  years.  Twenty  years  ago  the 
rosy  optimists  believed  that  eventually 
one  hundred  and  twenty-five  million  acres 
would  be  under  “ditch.”  That  was  before 
they  had  studied  the  rain- gage  as  closely 
as  they  had  studied  the  transit  and  chain. 

“ditch ’’-MADE  FARMS 

To-day  irrigation  extends  over  foiuleen 
million  acres,  including  158,000  farms. 
And  already  the  irrigation  projects  com¬ 
pleted  are  far  in  advance  of  the  demand  for 
acreage.  Enough  w’ater  has  been  stored  to 
extend  the  irrigated  area  to  nineteen  nullion 
acres.  And  w’e  are  going  ahead  fast,  gath¬ 
ering  up  the  rest  of  the  w’ater  in  sight.  The 
area  included  in  projects  at  the  present  day 
(projects  either  in  the  blue-print  stage  or 
actually  imder  way)  totals  thirty-one  mil¬ 
lion  more — there  w^e  stop. 

The  healthiest  part  of  the  movement  is 
indicated  in  the  fact  that  eighty-four  per 
cent,  of  the  acreage  is  owned  and  controlled 
by  indi\’iduals  or  cooperative  projects. 
The  United  States  Government  has  financed 
five  per  cent,  of  the  completed  projects  at  a 
cost  of  fifty-three  million  dollars — which 
the  settlers  have  to  return  to  their  Uncle 
Sam  in  ten  annual  instalments  from  the 
time  they  take  title.  For  its  share  of  the 
new  projects  the  Government  has  ad¬ 
vanced  another  tw’enty-five  millions  as  a 
starter. 

One  explanation  of  the  fact  that  irrigation 
in  the  West  to-day  is  fifty  p>er  cent,  over- 
develop>ed  and  must  mark  time,  is  that  farm¬ 
ing  imder  “ditch”  calls  for  a  large  initial 
exp)enditure  of  capital  and  for  highly  sp)e- 
cialized  methods. 

Another  reason  for  the  tremendous  over¬ 


development  undoubtedly  lies  in  the  fact 
that  individuals  and  corp)orations  have  been 
as  busy  gobbling  up  the  irrigable  acres  as 
have  timber  thieves  in  the  timber  line,  and 
have  discounted  values  beyond  the  pjocket- 
book  of  Jeremiah  and  the  other  one-horse 
farmers  to  whose  labor  and  industry  we 
must  look  for  the  bulk  of  the  gleaning.  On 
Government  projects  indi\ddual  holdings 
are  limited  to  from  forty  to  eighty  acres,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  peculiarities  of  the  various 
sites.  But  remember,  the  Government 
projects  have  to  do  with  only  one  acre 
in  every  twenty. 

GROWING  WHEAT  ON  TEN  INCHES  OF  RAIN 

Crowding  the  ninety-ninth  meridian  like 
the  standees  at  the  circus  ropes,  the  last 
of  the  homesteaders  are  advancing  here, 
retreating  there  out  over  the  Great  Plains 
area,  the  semi-arid  lands  lying  between  the 
ninety-ninth  and  the  one  hundred  and 
fourth  meridians,  a  region  of  between  ten 
and  twenty  inches  of  rain,  a  plateau  from 
tw’o  thousand  to  four  thousand  feet  high— 
W’ell  called  the  “bench”  lands — which  must 
look  solely  to  the  bounty  of  its  cloudless 
heavens  for  succor. 

This  is  the  land  of  the  dry-farmer — the 
man  who  conserv'es  moisture  for  tw’o  years 
to  grow  one  crop. 

Toward  the  north,  where  evaporation  is 
less  rapid,  the  lot  of  the  dry-farmer  is  less 
trying.  For  instance,  the  state  of  Wash¬ 
ington  makes  a  success  of  growing  wheat 
with  only  ten  inches  of  rain,  while  Texas 
fails  with  twenty.  Bonanza  wheat  farming 
is  extending  west  and  north  of  the  fortieth 
parallel,  out  across  the  plains,  in  among  the 
intermountain  valleys  to  the  Great  Basin 
and  to  the  western  prairies  of  Canada. 

THE  FATHER  OF  WHEATS 

How  far  dry-farming  will  ultimately  ex¬ 
tend  is  a  moot  question.  Experiment-sta¬ 
tion  workers  on  the  ground,  who  are  giiing 
their  lives  to  the  solution  of  the  special 
problems  involved,  believe  that  in  the  end 
all  of  the  range,  with  the  exception  of  a  pos¬ 
sible  tw’enty  por  cent,  (consisting  of  a  ragged 
strip  extending  to  the  north  and  west)  will 
revert  to  grazing.  Plant  scouts  are  scouring 
the  earth  seeking  drought-resistant  plants, 
such  as  Durum  wheat,  Kafir  com,  the  non¬ 
saccharine  sorghums,  and  deep)-rooting  al- 
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falfa,  with  which  to  hold  the  territoty  al¬ 
ready  conquered,  to  give  the  courageous 
settler  a  better  promise  than  that  of  one 
crop  every  two  years,  with  which  he  must 
in  the  main  content  himself  now. 

Botanists  recently  have  discovered  the 
parent  of  all  wheat,  wild  emmer,  the  wheat 
of  Joseph  in  Egypt,  growing  at  an  altitude 
of  six  thousand  feet  in  a  semi-arid  waste 
in  the  Holy  Land.  This  will  be  ammunition 
for  the  dry-farmer.  But  even  with  the  aid 
of  science  and  plant  selection,  nine-tenths 
of  the  rich  level  soil  must  eventually  revert 
to  bunch  grass  for  nimble  drought-resist¬ 
ant  cattle  that  can  stand  exercise  between 
bites. 

The  Government  stands  ready  to  finance 
Jeremiah  with  three  hundred  and  tw’enty 
acres  of  this  land  if  he  is  ambitious  to  cast 
in  his  lot  with  the  dry-farmer.  Several 
years  of  bounteous  rain  might  transform 
him  into  a  distended  bondholder — beyond 
his  dreams.  Several  years  of  normal 
drought  would  subject  him  to  hardships 
beyond  anything  his  ancestors  experienced 
when  they  set  about  their  thankless  task  of 
subduing  the  New  England  hills.  Bonanza 
wheat  kings  some¬ 
times  sow  their  five- 
or  ten-thousand-acre 
fields  for  five  years, 
gambling  on  rain. 

It  is  like  doubling 
one’s  stakes  at  rou¬ 
lette  with  certainty 
in  the  long  run  —  if 
one’s  stakes  hold 
out. 

“But,”  says  Jere¬ 
miah,  “you  are  tell¬ 
ing  me  how  to  farm 
with  capital.  You 
are  about  as  practical  as  that  Eastern  rail¬ 
road  that  went  into  the  farming  business  re¬ 
cently  to  show  what  could  be  done  toward 
repairing  the  dilapidated  agriculture  east 
of  the  Alleghanies.  I  know  how  to  farm 
U'ith  capital.  What  I  want  to  know  is  how 
to  farm  without  it.  I  have  a  little  capital,” 
explains  Jeremiah,  “but  not  much.  I  want 
to  turn  my  labor  into  capital,  not  into  rent.” 

There  are  the  swamps,  remember,  Jere¬ 
miah,  if  you  refuse  the  chances  of  dry¬ 
farming.  Pick  up  a  back-lot  in  the  Middle 
West.  Too  much  water  is  better  than  not 
enough.  The  back  shelf  is  crowded  with 
these  opportunities,  at  bargain  rates. 


There  is  still  another  phase  of  gleaning. 
That  is  the  hard-wood  forests  of  the  North, 
the  cut-over  and  burned-over  land  that  has 
been  skinned  of  its  first  crop  either  by  fire 
or  by  the  ax.  Here  is  the  original  task  of 
the  early  English  in  New  England  started 
all  over  again.  Most  of  the  pioneers  so  far 
are  Scan^navians,  who  are  imbued  with 
the  bitter  lessons  of  generations  establishing 
agriculture  in  their  native  ill-favored  penin¬ 
sula.  Here  is  Knute  Nelson,  for  instance. 

Knute  presided  at  the  terminal  of  a  dumb¬ 
waiter  in  a  New  York  flat  until  he  had  accu¬ 
mulated  a  tidy  account  in  the  savings-bank. 
Then  he  sent  for  his  brother,  who  arrived 
through  Ellis  Island  with  a  small  bag  of 
kronen. 

STUMP  DENTISTS 

They  journeyed  to  northern  Wisconsin, 
within  smelling  distance  of  the  waters  of 
Lake  Superior,  the  largest,  deepest,  coldest 
(soft  pedal),  and  most  equable  in  tempera¬ 
ture  of  all  the  inland  waters  of  the  world. 
They  foimd  they  could  stop  off  anywhere; 
because  coal  and  iron  and  lumber  had 
built  a  netw'ork  of 
railways  before 
them.  They  could 
travel  overnight  in 
a  Pullman  in  any 
direction  and  find 
nothing  but  slashed- 
over  timber  land. 
And  it  was  all  for 
sale! 

They  stopped, 
looked,  and  listened 
— not  to  real-estate 
sharks  who  stood  at 
every  hitching-post, 
but  to  the  immigration  agents  of  the  three 
states,  Wisconsin,  Michigan,  and  Minne¬ 
sota,  who  could  give  them  sound  advdce. 
There  was  a  lot  of  land  for  sale,  princi¬ 
pally  by  the  lumber  barons  who  had  taken 
their  profit  in  lumber  and  were  willing  to 
take  a  second  out  of  Knute  and  his  kind. 
The  price  ran  from  five  to  tw’enty  dollars 
an  acre;  and,  accepting  the  statement  of 
a  University  of  Wisconsin  professor  that 
forty  acres  ought  to  support  a  family,  they 
invested  humbly. 

When  they  ran  out  their  boundarj'-lines 
they  had  to  chop  their  way  through  scrub 
growth  and  briers.  Between  an  arid 
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plain  and  this  forty  acres  there  was  not 
much  to  choose,  except  that  the  forty 
acres  had  all  the  rain  it  wanted,  and 
was  connected  by  railway  with  the  big¬ 
gest  market  in  the  world,  two  hundred 
miles  away.  That  meant  something.  They 
began  to  cut  cord-wood.  The  pulp  factories 
and  brass  smelters  in  their  neighborhood 
furnished  a  market.  Some  of  it  sold  as  low 
as  a  dollar  a  cord;  some  of  it,  sound  l)eech 
or  maple,  ran  up  to  four.  Knute  and  his 
brother  put  in  the  winter  with  the  ax  and 
saw.  They  worked  for  themselves  at  day’s 
wages,  plus  a  tidy  profit.  And  in  the 
spring  they  had  something  else  besides  the 
start  of  a  new  bank  account.  They  had  a 
strip  of  cleared  land  that  had  paid  for  itself 
with  its  waste  product. 

They  bought  an  adjoining  forty.  Then 
another  and  another.  They  taclded  stub¬ 
born  stumps  with  dynamite;  and  later, 
when  they  became  a  little  more  prosperous, 
they  rented  a  patent  stump-puller  that  oper¬ 
ated  as  efficaciously  on  a  stump  as  does  a 
dental  forceps  on  a  tooth.  In  three  years 
they  had  a  quarter-section  as  clean  as  a 
billiard  table. 

It  was  natural  clover  land.  Its  possibili¬ 
ties  included  fruits,  grains,  dairying,  or 
vegetables  for  canning.  Copper,  iron,  and 
lumber  had  populated  towns  within  easy 
distance,  providing  markets.  There  were 
telephones,  schoolhouses,  churches.  With 
clean  land  that  had  paid  for  its  own  cleaning, 
they  were  able  to  compete  with  the  farms  of 
Illinois,  Iowa,  or  eastern  Kansas;  and  as  to 
the  value  of  their  land,  it  was  w’hat  they 
chose  to  make  it. 

“That  strikes  me  as  promising,”  says 
Jeremiah.  “I  am  not  afraid  of  work.  Is 
there  any  more  of  that  land  for  sale?  ” 

There  are  forty  million  acres  of  it  in  one 
patch,  Jeremiah,  north  of  the  forty-fifth 
parallel  of  latitude  in  these  three  states. 
The  Gulf  States  offer  thirty  million  more. 
Wisconsin  alone  has  ten  million  acres  aw’ait- 
ing  the  man  who  is  not  afraid  to  work  with 


his  hands.  Here  in  one  patch  is  enough 
land,  if  improved,  to  double  our  present 
wheat  supply,  or  to  duplicate  all  the  oats, 
rye,  and  barley  put  together. 

It  isn’t  all  prime.  There  are  streaks  of 
stiff  clay,  and  streaks  of  loose  sand,  engulf¬ 
ing  whole  counties;  and  there  are  heart¬ 
breaking  expanses  where  the  white  heat  of 
fire  has  taken  the  life  out  of  the  land — life 
that  can  be  restored  only  by  the  most 
painstaking  effort.  The  state  of  Wisconsin, 
clamorously  ringing  her  gong  for  settlers, 
w’ams  every  comer  that  he  must  be  pre¬ 
pared  to  spend  from  fifteen  to  fifty  dollars 
in  labor  on  every  acre  he  piuposes  to  make 
mellow.  This  in  addition  to  the  price  of 
the  raw  land. 

Eventually  the  greater  portion  of  this 
big  woods  is  coming  under  the  plow'.  The 
early  comers  will  reap  the  biggest  rewards, 
just  as  they  are  reaping  big  rewards  in  irri¬ 
gation  and  in  drainage  projects. 

If  Jeremiah  will  look  around  him  he  will 
find  that  there  is  no  state  in  the  Union  east 
of  the  twenty-inch  rain  line — hardly  a 
coxmty,  in  fact — that  does  not  offer  him 
opportunities  in  drainage  or  in  clearing. 

And  while  he  is  looking  over  the  map  for  a 
pin-point  on  which  to  exercise  his  labor  and 
ingenuity,  let  him  not  neglect  that  most 
anomalous  of  all  phases  of  our  rapid  expan¬ 
sion — the  depopulated  and  neglected  farm 
acres  east  of  ^e  Alleghanies,  where  one- 
third  of  the  population  is  compressed  into 
less  thari  one-tenth  of  the  area  of  the  coun¬ 
try.  Early  emigration  sucked  a  vacuum 
there;  and  fire-sale  bargains  with  markets 
at  the  front  gate  are  still  obtainable. 

Jeremiah’s  fathers  found  mellow  farms 
aw’aiting  them — but  no  markets.  Jeremiah 
has  to  mellow  his  own  land — and  once 
mellow,  he  finds  markets  aw’aiting  its  boun¬ 
ty  on  every  hand. 

Who  will  say  that  the  opportunity  of 
Jeremiah  the  Gleaner  is  less  than  that  of 
his  fathers? 


In  October  Mr.  Anderson  will  discuss  Jeremiah’s  opportunities  to  profit  by  Soil  Sanitation. 
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Biographical  note: 

I  P  ’artagnan,  1607-1672. 

II  (9  7/  I  captain  of  the  Musketeers  of 
11  ll  /Jli  fho  King. 

j  Born,  Gascon. 

U  Died,  marshal  of  France,  on 

^  jj  the  field  of  battle. 

Then  there  were  three 
others,  who  were  the  Three  Musketeers. 
The  deeds  of  these  four,  Homeric  deeds  yet 
altogether  Gallic,  made  Romance’s  epic  of 
friendship — “One  for  all,  and  all  for  one!” 
How  it  grips  the  generous  heart  of  every 
boy,  and  of  every  man  who  is  still  a  boy 
and  worth  his  fodder! 


of  eternity,  a  restive  nap  of  a  few  centuries, 
and  it  would  be  for  nosing  out  a  gap  in  the 
downy  barriers  of  the  Elysian  Fields. 
Olympus  has  but  one  dimension,  which  is 
height,  and  height  is  only  a  good  view. 
Peering  downward,  the  fretful  guardsman 
perceived  the  doings  of  flesh  below,  and 
much  cannon  smoke.  So  many  nice,  ter¬ 
rible  things  were  happening  down  there 
on  the  old  playgroimd! 

These  were  probably  the  Napoleonic 
Wars  that  beckoned.  And  yet  the  volcanic 
spirit,  fidgeting  as  a  warrior  with  mangled 
limbs,  was  held  in  leash,  despite  the  heavy 
draft  of  souls  for  birth  to  balance  human¬ 


Toward  the  last,  one  of  the  Four,  Aramis, 
said  to  d’Artagnan:  “Bah!  men  like  us. 
Monsieur  le  Marshal,  do  not  die  except 
when  satiated  with  glory.” 

Was  not  that  the  same  as  saying  that  they 
could  never  die,  those  Four?  If  so,  was 
Aramis  a  prophet? 

Nevertheless,  it  is  recorded  that  d’Arta¬ 
gnan  did  die,  grasping  his  marshal’s  baton 
during  those  last  misty  seconds.  But  with¬ 
out  gainsaying  the  record,  let  us  take  the 
word  “dying”  as  broadly  as  may  be,  some¬ 
what  in  its  infinite  or  eternal  sense. 

For  no  one  will  imagine  that  the  Chevalier 
d’Artagnan  would  browse  for  long  on  the 
cloud  banks  of  Walhalla.  His  was  too  gal¬ 
vanic  a  spirit  for  prolonged  repose.  A  wdnk 


ity’s  awrful  death  rate.  Even  Porthos,  a 
ponderous  shade,  stirred  uneasily,  while 
Aramis — of  the  Four,  heaviest  weighted 
with  sin — gazed  cynically  on  the  piquant 
intngues  of  Saint  Cloud  and  Malmaison. 
Athos,  in  the  lofty  calm  of  stately  philoso¬ 
phy,  smiled  indulgently  on  the  trio’s  muti¬ 
nous  sighs. 

The  time  to  go  w’as  not  yet.  Perforce 
the  musketeers  must  convalesce  a  little 
longer  from  their  last  adventure  of  birth, 
life,  and  death.  For  a  soul  requires  more  of 
strength  for  earth  than  for  paradise.  Just 
the  same,  d’Artagnan  took  his  immortality 
hot — a  few  sips,  a  final  gulp;  then  flung  in 
with  the  ceaseless  rush  of  souls  to  the  in¬ 
habited  planets. 
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And  d’Artagnan  was  on  earth  again. 
D’Artagnan! 

As  the  world  reckoned — mother,  father, 
doctor,  nurse,  and  neighbors — the  babe 
d’Artagnan  was  a  bran-new  pink  thing; 
body,  soul,  temjjer,  all  bran-new.  A 
strange  change,  this,  for  the  grizzled  war¬ 
rior  of  sixty-five  who  lay  dying  in  the  year 
1672.  A  strangely  changed  prosf>ect  of  life 
it  was,  after  those  sixty-five  years  wrested 
from  ever-lurking  death  by  the  flash  of  his 
wit  and  his  sword  in  that  bygone  perilous 
century.  Strange  preface,  too — his  dueling, 
musketeer  life,  to  the  sealed  life-book  of  the 
nineteenth-century  babe;  strange  enough, 
truly,  for  uneasy  anticipation  in  the  babe’s 
parents,  could  they  have  read  the  preface. 

And  yet  they  might  have  read  it.  Per¬ 
haps,  even,  they  did  read  it,  as  you  or  I. 
For  has  not  every  fortunate  white  family 
devoured  those  eleven  ardent  volumes  in 
which  that  gay  wastrel  and  mar\’elous 
story-teller,  Dumas  p^re,  godfathered  d’Ar- 
tagnan’s  memoirs? 

But  the  Kansas  parents  never  knew,  of 
course,  that  that  fourth  one  of  the  Three 
Musketeers  was  their  owti  cradled  infant. 

And  what  had  this  immortal  soul,  lusting 
after  turmoil,  given  for  eight  and  one-half 
pounds  of  flesh?  For  the  blinded  finite  it 
had  renounced  a  comprehension  of  infinity 
there  above.  For  a  puny,  quivering  pulp 
of  mortality  it  had  given  up  a  memory  of 
departed  eons.  Henceforth  many  entran¬ 
cing  items,  once  intimate  to  his  existence, 
like  that  baton  of  a  marshal,  or  a  queen’s 
necklace,  or  a  man  in  an  iron  mask — all 
such  antiques  he  could  know,  if  at  all,  only 
as  visions  leaping  delightfully  from  a 
printed  page.  And  meantime  his  eternal 
soul,  supposedly  bran-new,  was  expected 
to  qualify  as  a  competent  chauffeur  for  the 
bran-new'  pink  body. 

However,  the  babe  d’Artagnan  was  not 
awed  before  this  staggering  resp>onsibility. 
The  phenomenon  of  vocalization  absorb^ 
him  quite. 

The  Chevalier  had  expertly  chosen  a 
body  that  would  stand  w'ear  and  tear  and 
patching.  Environment  and  parentage 
were  likewise  ruggedly  congenial.  Kansas 
is  not  Gascony,  of  course,  there  being  a 
geographical  difference,  yet  a  Gascon  mus¬ 
keteer  would  on  returning  hither\N’ard  nat¬ 
urally  inquire  for  Kansas.  The  Gascons, 
you  may  remember,  got  themselves  ob¬ 


served  for  their  tall  words,  and  yet  made 
themselves  respected  by  their  long  swords. 
The  latter  had  a  neat  facility  in  justifying 
the  former.  D’Artagnan  therefore  made 
no  mistake  in  being  bom  in  Kansas. 

Equally  according  to  specifications  were 
his  parents.  The  father  was  a  shaggj'  pio¬ 
neer  of  the  bleeding  border  days,  who 
probably  knew  more  about  the  Red  Legs 
than  he  ever  mentioned  across  the  line  in 
Missouri.  The  mother  had  never  actually 
aimed  a  rifle  at  Indians,  but  she  could  have 
done  it.  She  was  that  kind  of  stock.  Yet, 
even  so,  she  wanted  to  name  the  baby 
Launcelot.  Just  because  she  was  so  happy 
now,  she  recalled  the  happiness  of  her  girl¬ 
hood,  and  out  of  that  romantic  time  came 
the  foolish,  fond  schoolgirl  idols,  spelled 
also  idyls. 

“Launce — what  say? — Launcelot  I”  re¬ 
peated  her  puzzled  lord,  who  was  leaning 
over  the  cradle  resp)ectfully,  as  was  due  an 
entire  stranger.  “Launcelot — Launcelot 
Thacker,”  he  murmured.  “Launcelot 
Thacker,  Esquire.  The  Honorable  Launce¬ 
lot  Thacker.  General  Launcelot  Thack — 
aw,  Jane,  it  ain’t  square,  Jane!  Come  now, 
let’s  give  the  poor  little  flannel-faced  citizen 
a  fair  start.” 

“But  don’t  you  know,  dear,  that  Sir 
Launcelot  was  a  knight,  a - ” 

“Um,  did  he  have  the  stuff  in  him? — 
that’s  what  I  want  to  know.” 

“Oh,  he  was  that  brave,  that  high- 
minded - ” 

“Um,”  interrupted  the  good  man,  hold¬ 
ing  her  close,  “let’s  just  call  him  Ned,  Jane. 
What  say?” 

It  was  her  pleasure  to  say  him  “Yes,”  or 
she  wouldn’t  have  married  him;  and  thus 
the  lucky  d’Artagnan  escaped  his  first 
peril  at  the  hands  of  mankind. 

Lucky  was  he  also  that  he  had  no  pre¬ 
natal  memory,  or  the  humiliating  estate  of 
babyhood  must  have  galled  him  sorely. 
But  police  regulations  had  altered  consider¬ 
ably  since  his  last  appearance,  so  it  was  as 
well  that  he  should  go  through  the  stages  of 
growing  up  and  get  accustomed.  Which  he 
did.  At  least,  he  did  the  growing  up.  But 
the  ancient  spirit  of  the  Gascon  blazed  on 
in  the  sturdy  Kansas  boy. 

There  were  no  wars  going  on.  There  was 
nothing  more  than  usual  going  on.  Yet, 
even  in  this  day,  it  is  still  true  that  if  you 
look  for  trouble,  you  need  not  buy  a  mile- 
age-book.  When  d’Artagnan  was  for 
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starting  out  into  the  world,  his  father  said: 
“And,  by  the  way, Ned, whenever  the  time 
comes,  don’t  talk — smash  f” 

Ned  Thacker  went  to  college — adventure. 
To  work — adventure.  Abroad — adventure. 
He  found  himself  in  no  one  place  for  very 
long,  since  adventure  is  itinerant.  He  was 
restless.  He  sucked  his  lips  for  a  career, 
and  ambition  consumed  him.  He  wanted  a 
ladder  to  climb.  But  what  ladder?  The 
top  roimds  must  be  high,  the  intermediate 
ones  easy  to  skip.  A  svudft,  dizzy  climb — 
that  was  the  adventure  he  required  of  life. 

Being  a  youngster,  he  had  not  much  to 
start  wth.  He  had  a  button.  This  is  to  be 
taken  literally — just  a  button.  Unproved 
as  he  was,  no  one  would  trust  him  with 
much  more  than  a  button.  He  himself 
rather  inclined  to  locomotives.  Selling 
.\merican  locomotives  to  Europe  ought  to 
“establish”  him  in  short  order.  The  day 
before  sailing  he  went  to  a  steel  and  iron 
concern  with  New  York  oflSces  to  talk  it 
over.  To  steel  and  iron  add  copp>er,  lead, 
zinc,  tin,  the  alloys,  and  water.  To  New 
York  add  the  Continent  and  arctic  moun¬ 
tains.  Thus  may  be  measured  the  stretch 
of  the  Concern.  It  was  a  spider,  an  octopus, 
a  thousand-legged  creature.  Its  allied 
branches  of  manufacture  filled  the  house¬ 
wife’s  needle-case,  braceleted  arms  of  the 
sea,  reared  Babylonian  towers,  or  turned 
out  battleships  by  the  gross. 

Ned  did  not  mention  locomotives,  there 
being  no  time  for  details.  He  simply  ex¬ 
plained  to  the  Concern  why  he  should  have 
the  European  agency  on  everything. 

The  Creature  enjoyed  his  talk — naively 
impudent  talk  it  was  in  its  crisp  self-confi¬ 
dence — and  the  Creature  was  moved  by  an 
archaic  impulse  of  good-nature.  Uncoiling 
a  tentacle  of  good-fellowship — the  littlest 
one — ^it  handed  the  likable  yovmg  man  a 
button,  the  button. 

It  was  what  some  of  us,  who  need  them, 
know  as  a  bachelor  button;  yet  it  was  not  a 
nosegay,  though  the  Creature  did  hand  it  to 
d’.\rtagnan.  You  don’t  have  to  curry 
favor  ^nth  an  outside  sex  to  get  it  sewed  on, 
for  it  doesn’t  sew  on.  No,  it  clamps  on, 
like  a  piece  of  machinery' — a  masculine  and 
manly  operation.  It  replaces  the  sewed-on 
ignominy  that  has  just  p>opp)ed  off,  and  you 
can  do  it  within  thirty  seconds  after  your 
susp>enders  have  snapped  up  against  the 
back  of  your  neck  while  you  run  to  catch 
•a  train.  It  breeds  ideas  of  sex  emancipa¬ 


tion,  and  that  makes  for  an  insidious  appeal 
to  the  vanity  of  the  male.  You  have  seen 
these  buttons  sell  off  a  fakir’s  box  on  a 
street  comer,  impeding  traffic,  resembling 
a  suffragette  riot  in  trousers?  Well,  now 
you  know  why. 

Ned  Thacker  batted  his  sandy  eyelashes, 
suddenly  grinned,  saw  millions,  and  took 
the  button.  He  would  be  the  first  mission¬ 
ary  overseas  to  a  thread-shackled,  hope- 
forsaken  mankind.  Millions?  Aye,  aye! 
He  begged  the  Concern  to  stock  up  header 
on  copper  mines,  and,  briskly  waving  his 
adieux,  he  darted  out  for  the  elevator. 

Accordingly,  instead  of  on  the  incongru¬ 
ous,  orange-hued  steed  that  had  roused  the 
jeers  of  the  Man  of  Meung  in  the  seven¬ 
teenth  century,  the  lad  d’Artagnan  arrived 
in  Paris  this  time  as  modestly  and  absurdly 
with  a  bright,  brassy  button.  As  freshly 
sanguine  was  he  also.  He  hummed  blithely 
a  slogan,  his  own: 

“A  cent 

Or  two 
For  me 

Will  do.” 

Very  moderate,  that,  apparently.  But 
take  not  appearances  too  much  for  granted 
of  this  Kansas-Gascon.  For  there  was  a 
multiplier  in  reser\'ation.  And  yet  another 
to  midtiply  that  one  by.  A  cent  for  himself 
as  agent — only  one  cent,  yes — on  a  dozen 
sewless  buttons  delivered  at  three  cents. 
But  a  male  patriot  of  France  would  need 
two  dozen  buttons  a  year.  Multiply  by 
tw'o.  Male  patriots  in  France  number  sev¬ 
eral  millions.  Mult^ly  by  several  millions. 
Which  will  be  enough  arithmetic  for  one 
year.  Next  year,  repeat.  And  the  year 
after  that.  And  .  .  . 

First  of  all,  the  young  tyro  salesman  pro¬ 
posed  to  himself  the  biggest  possible  cus¬ 
tomer.  Grotesque  irony  for  an  Emancipa¬ 
tor  Button,  the  biggest  possible  customer 
w’as  a  woman.  She  was  Madame  la  Re- 
publique.  And  a  tremendous  dame  she 
was  in  the  button-proWding  line.  Her  sol¬ 
dier-man,  sailor-man,  p>ostman,  policeman, 
railroad  man,  bureau  man,  every  little  man 
on  land  and  sea  and  crishioned  stool  who 
wore  her  livery,  w’as  a  stanch  man  of  but¬ 
tons  who  busted  buttons  off.  They  w’ere 
not  Sewless  Buttons.  Let  the  lady  but  say 
that  buttons  must  stay  on,  and  Mr.  Thacker 
was  hers  truly. 

The  trouble,  though,  was  in  getting  the 
lady  to  say  it.  She  had  so  very  many  mana- 
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gers.  If  you  went  to  Monsieur  the  Minister 
of  War,  he  would  have  to  see  his  colleagues. 
Likewise  would  the  Messieurs  of  Posts  and 
Telegraphs,  of  Colonies,  of  the  Marine,  of 


opera,  for  instance,  and  marveled  at  what 
Wagner  had  done,  and  how  the  tenor  ever 
could  do  it — buying  a  four-franc  seat  high 
up,  and  standing  higher  yet  if  he  would  see 


IT  WAS  NOT  ON  AN  ORANGE-HUED  STEED 

TIME  I 

Beautiful  Arts,  even  he  of  Strange  Affairs. 
All  had  to  see  each  other.  Yet  somehow 
they  never  did.  It  was  an  exceeding  much 
to  do — or  not  to  do — about  a  button. 

Just  a  little  project  of  law,  a  bill  passed, 
^)ecifying  the  Sewless  in  every  government 
contract  for  imiforms,  shirts,  and  under¬ 
wear,  then — But  there,  Ned  told  them  ex¬ 
actly  how  the  matter  could  be  arranged, 
and  still  they  didn’t.  Thus  are  blessings, 
when  thrust  on  civilization,  so  often  and  un¬ 
accountably  rejected. 

Undaunted,  Ned  held  on,  discovering 
that  Paris,  where  endeavor  has  a  crisp 
flavor  all  its  own,  is  a  mighty  pleasant  place 
for  holding  on.  He  could  comtemplate  the 
endeavor  of  others,  also  the  finished  prod¬ 
ucts  thereof,  and  so  feed  on  stimulus, 
gorging  his  feline  patience.  He  went  to  the 


THAT  THE  LAD  D’ARTAGNAN  ARRIVED  THIS  1 
N  PARIS. 

•  the  footlights.  But  nothing  stopped  him 
between  acts  from  mingling  in  the  palatial 
corridors  with  the  promenading  elegance  of 
Paris,  and  being  of  that  elegance  himself — 
clean-hewn,  tanned,  seasoned,  virile,  and 
audacious  young  American  that  he  was.  ' 
Betw'een  the  acts — here  is  where  real 
drama,  amorphous  and  as  yet  uncanned, 
may  be,  and  this  was  why  d’Artagnan  with 
all  his  wits  had  come.  It  was  the  first  night 
for  “Siegfried”  in  France,  and  the  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Republic  had  to  be  there,  and 
certainly  there  w'ould  be  a  covey  of  Cabinet 
ministers.  If  Ned  could  stalk  one  to  within 
buttonholing  reach,  he  thought  it  would  be 
worth  four  francs,  and  he’d  have  “Sieg¬ 
fried”  thrown  in.  Siegfried  was  quite  a  lad 
himself,  and  stimulating,  and  after  one  act 
of  him  young  Mr.  Thacker  descended  to- 
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ward  the  Grand  Escalier  keyed  to  galvanic 
emprise. 

A  faultless  bit  of  white-gloved  Frenchman 
was  just  emerging  on  the  dazzling,  ballroom¬ 
like  foyer.  He  was  distinguished  and  offi¬ 
cial.  The  red  ribbon  of  the  Legion  was  in 
his  lapel,  and  superb,  alabaster-shouldered 
women  made  him  marked  curtsies  in  pass¬ 
ing.  Why  add  more  ?  He  was  a  minister. 
He  was  Monsieur  le  Ministre  des  Beaux- 
Arts. 

Ned  stood  before  him,  with  lips  parted  to 
speak.  He  waited  imtil  one  of  the  dignified 
though  obsequious  gentlemen  with  mon¬ 
sieur  had  finished  a  remark,  then  in  his  di¬ 
rect,  cockleburr  French  he  said: 

“Excuse  me,  Monsieur  Coligny,  but 
about  that  button:  Have  you  seen  your 
colleagues  yet?  ” 

He  of  the  Beautiful  Arts  was  both  suave 
and  excitable.  This  seems  contradictory. 
But  he  had  an  urbane  poise  and  a  depreca¬ 
ting  smile;  and  belying  both  there  was  his 
mustache  of  iron-gray  bristles,  each  up>- 
tumed  and  turbulent.  He  and  the  digni¬ 
fied  gentlemen  looked,  a  little  startled,  at  the 
yoimg  American,  the  minister  pressing  his 
bristles  under  a  white-gloved  finger. 

“Button?  Button,  monsieur?”  mur¬ 
mured  the  official  arbiter  of  elegance  with 
lifted,  non-comprehending  brows.  The 
others  sympathized.  It  was  difficult  to 
get  down  to  so  humble  a  coin  as  a  button. 
And  the  American,  tasteless  like  his  race, 
was  only  a  button  merchant.  Cidt 

Ned  was  subtly  given  that  utterly  lost 
feeling  of  having  made  a  bad  break,  and  the 
frank,  eager  expression  on  his  face  changed 
to  a  deep>ening  flush. 

Worse,  a  girl  with  very  black,  laughing 
eyes,  and  very  black  hair,  and  very  white 
teeth  flashing  behind  merry  red  lip>s — a  girl 
with  a  dimple — a  glorious,  lithe,  winsome, 
fun-loving  lass  who  might  have  been  either 
Sp>anish  or  Irish — or  should  have  been,  rath¬ 
er  than  French — was  passing  by  with  a  tall, 
calm  man.  The  tall,  calm  man  nodded  •with 
considerable  brevity  to  the  ministerial 
group,  though  the  minister’s  suave  smile 
came  forth  a  little  hungrily  as  he  caught 
sight  of  the  girl,  and  then  Ned  w’as  aware 
that  the  girl  and  her  escort  had  p>aused 
within  hearing.  He  had  had  only  a  glimpse 
of  her,  and  after  that  the  sense  of  her  behind 
him,  of  those  dancing  eyes  surveying  the 
back  of  his  neck,  made  him  as  nervous  as  if 
she  were  playing  with  six-shooters. 


Still  murmuring  “  Button  ?  ” — though  ha¬ 
zily — the  minister  forgot  Ned  for  the  girl, 
and  W’as  turning  to  her,  when  d’Artagnan’s 
impetuosity  quite  drove  diplomacy  and 
salesmanship  from  Mr.  Thacker’s  sandy- 
brown  pete.  Being  brushed  aside,  with  a 
girl  like  that  looking  on,  was  not  to  his  no¬ 
tion. 

“Yes,  sir,  a  button,  sir.  Wait.”  His 
hand  clasped  the  minister’s  lapel,  a  bent 
forefinger  beneath,  the  ball  of  the  thumb  on 
top.  “Let  it  remind  you.  Monsieur  Co¬ 
ligny,  to  see  those  dear  colleagues.”  With 
this  he  brought  away  his  hand,  and  there, 
clamping  the  ribbon  of  the  Legion  of  Honor 
to  the  coat,  was  a  bright,  brass  suspender 
button,  sewless  and  detachless. 

First,  there  had  been  the  inconceivable 
affront  of  the  laying  on  of  hands.  Second, 
there  was  the  stigma  that  remained,  the 
bright  brass — but  on  the  ears  of  the  horri¬ 
fied  ministerial  group  broke  a  joyous  chok¬ 
ing  gasp,  the  convulsion  of  a  girl  trying  to 
strangle  a  peal  of  mirth.  The  only  calm 
soul  there  was  the  tall,  calm  man  with  the 
girl.  He  seemed  gravely  interested.  Other 
couples  strolling  near  paused  to  stare  at  the 
decoration,  and  hastily  averted  their  heads. 
The  minister  seized  the  thing  in  his  fingers, 
and  pulled,  fruitlessly. 

“You  see,”  said  Ned,  “it’s  a  good  but¬ 
ton.”  The  mirth  of  the  girl  now  exhilarated 
him.  He  w'as  himself  again,  inordinately 
multiplied.  “It’s  there  for  as  long  as  the 
broadcloth  lasts,  unless — ”  He  reached 
again  for  the  lap)el,  meaning  to  clip  through 
the  button’s  shank  with  nipp>ers  carried  for 
just  such  demonstrations. 

But  the  outraged  minister  was  over  the 
limit.  His  expression  changed  uncannily. 
From  fury  he  smiled,  and  deftly  he  snapp)^ 
Ned’s  chin  in  air  with  his  open  hand,  and 
bent  the  person  of  the  young  man  back  from 
him.  The  hand  might  have  been  gloved 
iron,  and  the  wTist  behind  it  of  w'oven  cable, 
^irugging  his  shoulders,  and  smiling  at  the 
girl — a  smile  in  which  he  put  the  Wnt  of  a 
caress — he  mentioned  that  the  second  act 
was  beginning,  and  turned  to  leave. 

That  Ned  did  not  instantly  repwiy  this 
cold  insolence  was  owing  to  ^e  out¬ 
stretched  arm  of  the  calm  stranger  which 
barred  the  way. 

“  I  wouldn’t,”  coiuteously  spwke  the  gen¬ 
tleman  in  French. 

“Don’t  then!”  cried  the  enraged  young 
man.  “What  do  you  think  you  are,  a 
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traffic  squad?  Out  of  my  way,  or - ” 

“Nevertheless,”  continued  the  man,  “I 
wouldn’t.  Do  you  suppose.  Sis,”  he  asked 
the  amused  girl — and  the  word  “Sis”  was 
English — “that  he  is  American?  Precisely. 
But  methods  differ  in  France.  Alas,  at  the 
Op^ra  one  does  not  leap  on  the  Minister 
of  Beaux-Arts  like  one  of  monsieur’s  Co¬ 
manche  Indians.  There  are  unfortunately 
so  many  jails  in  France.  Monsieur  has  lost 
a  button,  true,  but - ” 

“And  now,”  cried  Ned,  glaring  at  the 
melting  throng,  “you’ve  made  me  lose  my 
man!” 

“You  really  desire  to  find  him?” 

“You  saw  what  he  did  to  me  just  now, 
didn’t  you?” 

“But,”  gently  objected  the  stranger, 
“methods  differ.  One  may  not  use  fists, 
nor  yet,”  he  added,  with  barely  a  twinkle 
in  his  gray  eyes,  “a  blackthorn.” 

“Only  let  me  at  him,  I  don’t  care - ” 

“You  can  shoot?” 

“Can  I?” 

“But — it  may  be  swords.  You  can  not 
fence?  ” 

“Can’t  I?” 

The  stranger  was  incredulous,  yet  inter¬ 
est,  or  a  tinge  of  hope,  quickened  in  him. 
“I  do  not  understand.  An  American - ” 

Ned  Thacker  did  not  understand,  either, 
any  more  than  he  understood  that  he  had 
been  d’Artagnan.  Yet  the  foils  were  for 
him  a  passion  that  would  not  be  denied. 
With  American  youth  fencing  is  a  sporadic 
cult,  but  in  Ned’s  boyhood  town,  thanks 
to  Ned,  the  foils  almost  replaced  baseball 
and  boxing,  w’hile  Ned  pined  with  regret 
that  nowadays  swordsmanship  is  merely 
a  romantic  art,  for  art’s  sake  only.  To  de¬ 
fend  his  life,  assert  his  pride,  open  a  career, 
behind  a  quivering  point  of  steel — by  the 
gods,  that  would  be  something  practical! 

“Just  let  me  at  him,  that’s  all,”  pleaded 
Ned. 

Instinctively  he  believed  that  the  tranquil 
stranger  could  contrive  it. 

“Bless  me,”  exclaimed  the  unknown, 
“is  Monsieur  Coligny  then  a  wTestling  bear 
on  a  chain,  and  am  I  his  keeper?  Ministers, 
you  know,  roam  loose  about  their  little  af¬ 
fairs.  When  the  song  is  done,  they  grumble 
homeward  to  their  lairs.  When  morning 
comes,  they  sally  forth.  Pardi,  young  sir, 
where’s  easier  stalking  than  a  minister?” 

In  his  own  impetuous  fashion  Ned  would 
have  stopped  the  calm  stranger,  for  it 


sounded  very  much  like  “kidding,”  but 
a  glance  at  the  girl  made  him  look  again  at 
the  man,  this  time  shrewdly  and  a  little  im- 
easily.  For  mirth  had  left  the  girl’s  dancing 
eyes.  She  hung  tensely  on  the  man’s  w^ords, 
puzzled  that  he  should  utter  so  many,  and 
striving  to  catch  their  meaning.  She,  who 
should  know  her  brother,  evidently  knew 
his  light  words  to  be  carriers  of  a  heavy 
cargo.  Ned,  now  that  he  looked,  was  ready 
to  believe  it  himself. 

He  saw  a  man  not  more  than  thirty,  of 
finely  chiseled  features,  the  natural  pallor 
of  w'hose  skin  heightened  an  effect  of  serene 
stateliness  in  his  bearing.  His  clear  gray 
eyes  rarely  concentrated  to  a  keen  gaze, 
and  yet  more  rarely  betrayed  that  hint  of 
a  roguish  twinkle  Ned  had  noticed.  The 
whole  man  suggested  quiet  purpose,  lofty 
purpose,  too;  yet  in  the  austere  calm  one 
felt  a  deadliness  to  all  baser  things  that  op¬ 
posed  him.  Notwithstanding,  the  young 
American  was  oddly  drawn  to  this  gently 
mocking  and  mysterious  counselor. 

“Who,”  he  demanded,  his  spirit  gro¬ 
ping  in  the  dark  of  bygone  centuries,  “in 
thunder  are  you,  anyhow’?” 

The  man  smiled.  “What  does  it  matter, 
since  I  am  not  a  minister  of  Beaux-Arts?” 

“Of  course  it  doesn’t  matter,”  Ned  re¬ 
torted.  “Your  advice  then  is  to  stalk  him?” 

The  gray  eyes  lighted  in  kindly  approval. 
“I  perceive  you  need  no  advice,  monsieur.” 

“But,”  persisted  Ned,  “for  how  long 
must  I?  Until  when?” 

“As  to  that,”  replied  the  stranger,  “let 
me  commend  to  you  your  own  discernment. 
Well,  Sis.”  Wherewith  he  gave  his  arm  to 
his  pretty  kinswoman,  and  left  Mr.  Thacker 
where  he  stood,  in  the  now  deserted  foyer; 
left  that  fiery  youth  consumed  by  Several 
various  fires. 

“I  wonder,”  he  murmured,  “why  I’m  so 
darned  glad  she’s  only  his  sister.”  That 
was  one  of  the  consuming  blazes,  and  you 
may  name  it. 

He  frowned  wrathfully.  “When  that 
Beaux-Arts  dude  smiled  at  her — and  I’ll 
punch  his  head  yet — he  reminded  me  of  a 
fat  Chinaman.”  A  kindred  heat,  likewise 
easily  named. 

Then  burning  curiosity:  “That  grand 
seigneur  brother  of  hers,”  he  mused  shrew’d- 
ly,  “wasn’t  missing  the  opera  out  here  just 
on  little  Ned’s  account.  Not  by  a  jugful,  he 
wasn’t.”  His  eyelashes  batted  hopefidly. 
“There’s  a  heap  more  than  my  own  shindy 
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mixed  up  in  this  adventure,  all  right." 

Lastly:  “They  haven’t  invented  the  re¬ 
public  yet  where  a  sacrosanct  mogul  can 
jolt  me  imder  the  chin.  Wait!"  He  hur¬ 
ried  to  one  door  after  another  op>ening  on 
the  auditorium,  questioned  the  ouvreuses, 
jjarting  with  franc  pieces,  and  at  last  located 
the  box  occupied  by  the  Minister  of  Fine 
Arts. 

When  at  midnight  this  minister  entered 
his  carriage,  Ned  Thacker  sprang  into 
a  fiacre  engaged  by  the  hour  five  minutes 
previously,  and  out  of  the  sumptuous  throng 
the  fiacre  jogged  along  down  the  Avenue  de 
rOp6ra  in  the  wake  of  the  ministerial 
equipage. 

Across  the  river,  into  the  nocturnal  soli¬ 
tude  of  the  Faubourg  St.  Germain  it  jogged, 
more  and  more  circumsp>ectly,  until  the 
cocker  saw  the  minister  deposited  at  his 
baronial  door  of  a  Coligny.  Then  he  drew 
up  within  gunshot  of  the  same  spot.  He 
waited,  but  his  fare  did  not  get  out.  He 
jumped  to  the  pavement  and  discovered 
his  fare  preparing  for  bed.  He  had  re¬ 
moved  shoes,  collar,  cravat,  coat,  and  vest, 
and  was  drawing  his  top  coat  over  him  as 
he  lay  curled  up  on  the  narrow  seat. 

“Oh,  but,"  ejaculated  the  cocker,  “is  it 
that  monsieur  took  me  for  a  hotel,  {per¬ 
haps?  ” 

“Go  ’way,”  said  Ned.  “It  is  permitted 
one  to  doze  until  one  arrives.” 

“  Voyons  done,  we  are  arrived.” 

“No,”  Ned  assured  him,  yawning,  “we 
are  not.” 

“You  said,  ‘Follow  that  man,’  and - ” 

“By  the  hour,  yes.” 

“ - and  I  did.” 

“Nime  of  a  donkey,  cocker,  are  there  no 
more  hours  on  the  clock?  Follow  him  some 
more.” 

“  But  he  is  in  his  house.  In  his  bed,  no 
doubt.” 

“What  of  it?  I  never  did  see  any  one  so 
ridiculous.  If  you  object  to  his  going  home 
to  bed,  w’hy  didn’t  you - ” 

“But  I  don’t,”  protested  the  muddled 
cabman. 

“Then  what  in  the  world - ” 

“  Enough  in  the  world,  monsieur,  when  a 
crazy  American  tells  me  to  follow  a  man 
who  is  no  more  to  be  followed,  and  makes 
of  my  carriage  a  wagon  lit.  What  in  the 
world,  truly!  How  is  he  more  to  be  fol¬ 
lowed?  ” 


“By  waiting  for  him,  of  course.” 

The  cocker  took  off  his  glazed  stove-pipe 
and  ran  five  fingers  through  his  hair.  “Al¬ 
ways  by  the  hour,  monsieur?  ” 

“Great  Scott,  oui,  ouit  Now  let  me 
sleep.” 

The  cocker  slammed  the  door.  “These 
Americans !  ”  he  grumbled.  But  this  Ameri¬ 
can,  in  evening  clothes,  correct  thou^ 
queer,  seemed  worth  it,  and  the  cabman 
hung  a  grain-sack  over  his  horse’s  nose  and 
climbed  to  his  box,  to  let  the  hours  pass  at 
the  rate  of  two  francs  fifty  centimes  p)er. 

The  fiacre  was  in  motion  next  morning 
when  Ned  awoke.  Rather,  it  was  the  mo¬ 
tion  that  awakened  him.  Almost  before  he 
could  open  his  eyes,  his  head  was  out  of  the 
window.  His  first  thought  was  that  the 
cocker  had  deserted  the  rat  hole.  They  were 
p>ounding  along  a  quiet  street  of  the  Fau¬ 
bourg,  and  the  silent  world  was  yet  gray 
from  the  dawm.  But  eight  other  hoofs 
beat  the  asphalt,  and  ahead  Ned  perceived 
the  carriage  of  the  Minister  of  Fine  Arts. 
He  feared  that  his  man  was  out  thus  early 
only  to  attend  a  council  of  state,  but  when 
they  crossed  the  Seine,  leaving  the  minis¬ 
terial  palaces  behind,  he  began  to  take  hope 
of  the  calm  stranger’s  remarks  of  the  night 
before.  Though  mystified,  yet  was  he  even 
more  hop>eful  of  a  chance  at  his  man  when 
they  passed  the  Arc  de  Triomphe  and  kept 
straight  on  along  the  Avenue  de  Neuilly. 
For  evidently  the  minister’s  early  morning 
errand  was  taking  him  into  the  country'. 

A  half-hour  later  they  drove  through  a 
gateway  between  square  brick  posts,  and 
were  in  a  cool,  shady  grov'e  of  fine  old  trees. 
It  was  somebody’s  private  park,  no  doubt, 
with  a  ch&teau-like  pavilion  or  summer¬ 
house  among  the  oaks  and  horse-chest¬ 
nuts. 

Here,  under  the  opal-glass  marquee  of 
the  pavilion,  the  Minister  of  Fine  Arts  de¬ 
scended  from  his  carriage,  and  instantly 
Ned  Thacker,  while  yet  imobserved  a  hun¬ 
dred  yards  behind,  stopped  the  fiacre, 
leap>ed  out,  and  paid  the  cocker.  It  took 
nearly  all  he  had,  but  if  he  got  what  he 
came  for,  he  would  not  mind  walking  back. 

The  young  adventurer  then  drew  near 
in  Indian  fashion,  from  behind  one  tree 
to  the  one  next  ahead.  Also  present,  be¬ 
sides  the  minister,  were  seven  or  eight  other 
gentlemen,  all  dignified,  formal,  severely 
courteous,  and  rigorously  correct  in  frock 
coats  and  silk  tiles.  There  was  much  stiff 
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lifting  of  these  silk  tiles  as  they  addressed 
one  another. 

Ned,  in  his  costume  prescribed  for  a  dif¬ 
ferent  hour  of  the  day,  would  f)erhaps  have 
pained  them  by  contrast,  but  he  buttoned 
his  top  coat,  pulled  his  collapsible  opera 
hat  tight  on  Us  head,  and  kept  Udden, 
ready  for  that  promised  moment  when  Us 
discretion  was  to  give  Um  the  cue  for  ac¬ 
tion. 

With  a  solemn  bow,  as  if  to  say,  “  Gentle¬ 
men,  this  way,  please,  if  you  wish  to  view 
the  corpse,”  one  of  them  made  a  gesture 
and  a  suggestion,  and,  the  others  gravely 
bowing  compliance,  all  of  them  proceeded 
deeper  into  the  grove.  There  were  two 
who  carried  what  might  have  been  a  half- 
dozen  roses  with  very  long  stems  done  up  in 
wrapping-paper.  On  these  queer  parcels 
Ned  Thacker’s  eyes  fastened  longingly.  He 
was  suddenly  jubilant,  on  fire,  for  he  thought 
he  was  beginning  to  understand  the  emgma 
in  the  words  of  the  calm  stranger.  He  dart¬ 
ed  from  tree  to  tree,  following  the  austere 
garden-party. 

They  stopped  out  of  sight  of  the  house, 
where  the  shaded  turf  was  but  a  thin  carpet 
of  grass,  and  if  their  intercourse  was  stiffly 
ceremomous  before,  here  it  became  ossified. 
One  would  not  believe  that  in  all  the  uni¬ 
verse  there  was  so  much  politeness  before 
breakfast. 

“The  blessed  jackasses,”  d’Artagnan 
half  laughed,  “  they  think  it’s  the  real  thing. 
Yet  I’ll  bet  that  down  in  their  hearts  each 
one  of  ’em  wishes  it  was.  New  fasUons 
can’t  rub  out  ancestors  all  in  a  minute,  or  in 
a  century,  either.” 

Yesterday,  it  seemed,  an  ebullient  patriot 
had  risen  in  the  Chamber  and  interpellated 
the  Government.  Could  the  Government 
longer  deny  that  it  had  sold  poor,  betrayed 
France,  had  sold  the  dear  patrie,  to  the  ene¬ 
my,  to  the  Germans?  Could  the  Govern¬ 
ment,  though  brazen  and  shameless,  deny 
the  latest  evidence  of  its  treachery?  And 
there  was  the  proof,  a  temple  of  the  state, 
a  sanctuary  of  French  achievement,  yes, 
the  Op>^ra  itself,  sullied  by  the  alien  Wag¬ 
ner,  debauched  by  the  Prussian  “Siegfried”. 

my  brothers?  .  .  .  And  then  a  respon¬ 
sible  minister,  he  of  Fine  Arts,  had  hurled 
back  the  dastard  aspersion  . . .  and  now - 

The  ebullient  patriot  w’as  sternly  shed¬ 
ding  garments  to  his  shirt  in  somebody’s 
private  park,  and  over  there  the  Minister 
of  Fine  Arts  was  doing  the  same  .  .  .  But 


look!  Not  five  feet  distant,  behind  a  vener¬ 
able  oak,  even  Mr.  Ned  Thacker  of  Kansas 
was  likewise  peeling  to  faultless  linen,  and 
rolling  up  the  sleeve  of  his  tanned  right  arm 
into  the  bargain.  He  felt  the  moment  to 
be  thrillingly  imminent  when  he  might 
trust  his  discretion. 

Out  of  one  of  the  long  paper  parcels  came, 
not  roses,  but  a  pair  of  bright  steel  foils. 
The  points,  previously  sealed  and  signed 
by  each  man’s  seconds,  were  stripped  bare, 
and  a  severe  though  exquisite  man,  the 
directeur  du  combat,  proffered  the  tw’o  blades 
to  monsieur  the  minister,  who  had  won  the 
choice.  The  minister  WTapped  outspread 
fingers  almost  caressingly  about  the  handle 
of  one,  drew  it  out,  whipped  the  air  keenly 
with  it,  and  retired  to  his  place. 

The  directeur,  turning  to  present  the  re¬ 
maining  foil  to  the  ebullient  patriot,  had  a 
flashing  glimpse  of  some  one  dashing  at  him 
from  behind  a  tree,  and  felt  the  weapon 
jerked  from  his  hand.  The  next  instant  the 
dumfoimded  Frenchmen  beheld  a  sturdy 
youth  hotly  calling  on  Monsieur  the  Minis¬ 
ter  of  Fine  Arts  to  defend  himself,  and  forc¬ 
ing  him  to  it,  too,  by  lightning-like  jabs 
of  the  pilfered  sword. 

“Oh,  mon  Dieul"  gasped  the  directeur, 
hurling  himself  at  the  apparition  with  his 
cane.  There  was  an  instant’s  entanglement 
of  wood  and  steel,  and  the  cane  went  flying 
in  the  air.  The  others  surged  forward  like 
fanatics  enraged  by  a  desecration,  and 
would  have  blotted  out  the  infidel,  perhaps, 
but  they  were  checked  from  a  quarter  the 
least  expected. 

Monsieur  the  minister,  astounded  though 
he  was  and  parrying  desperately,  yet  liked 
the  relish  of  it.  Yes,  very  much  indeed, 
for  it  went  to  his  head  like  good  old  wine, 
this  quaint,  antique  draw-and-at-’em  man¬ 
ner  of  homicide.  Leaping  back  to  gain  a 
second’s  time,  he  shook  his  lifted  left  hand 
imperatively  at  the  others,  also  his  head. 
“Parhleu,  gentlemen,”  said  his  supplicating 
gesture,  “let  me  amuse  myself.  Business 
can  wait.” 

The  others  hesitated,  which  was  time 
enough  for  them  to  get  the  relish  of  it,  too, 
and  they  fell  back  and  watched  breathless¬ 
ly.  Monsieur  the  minister,  they  told  them¬ 
selves  as  a  sop  tc  conscience,  w’as  so  consum¬ 
mate  a  master  of  the  blade  that  there  could 
be  no  real  danger  to  either  adversary.  At 
heart,  though — the  heart  of  them  that  Ned 
had  shrewdly  divined — they  were  back  in 
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swashbuckling  days,  and  the  deadly  chafing 
of  steel  on  steel  was  a  lascivious  whisper  in 
their  ears. 

But  when  a  crimson  bead  welled  and 
broke  on  Ned’s  forearm,  and  another  and 
another,  it  was  too  much.  In  horror  they 
remembered  the  outraged  conventions.  The 
direcUur,  again  with  his  cane,  pried  in  be¬ 
tween  the  two  points,  knocking  them  up. 
Monsieur  the  minister,  recollecting  himself, 
stepped  back,  the  deprecating  smile  on  his 
lips.  Others  crowded  between,  and  for  lack 
of  antagonist  Ned  had  to  stop. 

One  of  the  two  surgeons  present  held 
Ned’s  wounded  wrist.  Both  surgeons  ex¬ 
amined  it.  A  ridge  of  skin  was  peeled  off. 
They  held  a  consultation.  They  conferred 
with  the  directeur. 

“  Messieurs,”  announced  the  latter,"  there 
is  a  slight  paralysis.  I  can  not  permit  the 
encounter  to  proceed.” 

“Paralysis  nothing!”  cried  Ned,  jerk¬ 
ing  free  his  wrist.  “  Now  get  out  of  the  way, 
all  of  you!” 

They  were  undeniably  pained.  Such 
prossiiretil  Such  loutish  ignorance  of  the 
code  of  the  field  of  honor! 

“Let  his  Highness  rid  us  of  him,”  sug¬ 
gested  one. 

“Precisely,”  agreed  Coligny.  “It  is  for 
our  host  to  deal  with  the  intruder.” 

“Not  so,”  rose  a  cool  voice,  an  inexpressi¬ 
bly  cool  voice,  “not  so,  and  always  with  the 
permission  of  monsieur  the  ministre,  I  am 
constrained  to  obserx’e  that  in  the  matter  of 
intruding,  'tis  for  the  host  himself  to  men¬ 
tion  it  first,  if  at  all.  So  that,”  the  speaker 
went  on,  “it  would  seem  that  monsieur  the 
ministre  now  owes  my — let  us  say,  niy 
young  friend — satisfaction  that  he  did  not 
before.” 

The  competence  of  it!  Ned  rejoiced  in 
those  soft  phrases  dealt  his  enemy.  He 
turned  to  the  man  in  eager  gratitude. 
Mostly  the  voice  had  held  him;  moreover, 
had  troubled  him  profoundly.  It  was  like 
a  voice,  known  yet  unknowm,  speaking  be¬ 
hind  a  mask.  It  spoke  to  no  earthly  mem- 
ory,  yet  called  to  his  soul  as  a  flitting  ghost 
of  memory.  But  to  the  end  of  this  span  of 
life,  he  might  not  know  that  the  voice  was 
the  voice  of  Athos,  the  noblest  of  the  Muske¬ 
teers.  Turning,  he  saw  that  the  speaker 
was  the  calm  stranger  of  the  night  before  at 
the  opera. 

“Your  Highness,”  exclaimed  the  minis¬ 
ter,  “your - ” 
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“I  waive  that,”  said  Athos  with  a  motion 
of  the  hand. 

“  Thank  you.  But  you  are  yet  my  host.” 

“  I  w’aive  that  also,”  said  Athos. 

“  Ever  magnanimous,”  returned  Coligny. 
“Monsieur  will  then  recall  that  he  charged 
me  with  abuse  of  his  hospitality.  Having 
wraiv’ed  every  obstacle,  he  will  do  me  the 
honor  to  receive  my  seconds.” 

“Assuredly.  Yet  I  can  not  waiv'e  the 
priority  of  a  guest’s  claim.” 

Through  the  maze  of  venomous  courtesy 
Ned  saw  clear.  His  adroit  host  had  put  the 
matter  ett  rigle.  The  sacred  code  was  vindi¬ 
cated. 

“What’s  more,”  said  Ned,  taking  the  cue, 
“I  demand  an  immediate  encounter.” 

“But  monsieur’s  paralysis?”  objected  the 
directeur. 

Ned  laughed. 

“But  your  seconds?” 

The  ebullient  patriot  glanced  at  Athos. 
“I  will  serve,’^  said  he. 

“And  I,”  added  Athos. 

Monsieur  the  minister  shrugged  his  shoul¬ 
ders.  Since  they  insisted,  he  would  kindly 
impale  this  pestiferous  American  hornet  for 
their  little  holiday. 

“Of  all  the  red  tap)e!”  muttered  Ned. 
“  You’d  think  we  were  two  nations  going  to 
war.” 

The  seconds  completed  the  preliminaries 
at  last,  and  the  directeur  was  saying:  “Mes¬ 
sieurs,  en  garde  .  .  .  yl/fez.'”  and  d’Arta- 
gnan  and  his  man  were  at  it  again. 

“Peste!"  exclaimed  one  of  the  surgeons. 
“See  Coligny — that  smile.  He  means  to 
hurt  the  boy.” 

“Eh,  and  see  Monsieur  le  Directeur,”  re¬ 
turned  the  other  surgeon.  “He  thinks  so, 
too.  He  truly  is  dancing  with  his  cane,  to 
ward  off  assassination.  Ooof,what!” 

Something  not  expected  had  happened. 

Now  the  young  Kansan  was  naturally 
as  quick  and  elusive  as  a  cat.  “He  parries 
with  his  legs,”  the  ebullient  patriot  had 
ejaculated.  “Tonnerre,  they  are  hair  trig¬ 
gers,  those  legs!” 

But  d’Artagnan’s  greatest  advantage  was 
his  newness  to  a  real  encounter.  The  minis¬ 
ter’s  affair  with  the  patriot  would  have  had 
no  result,  as  his  Highness,  or  Athos,  knew 
quite  well;  but  his  Highness  also  knew  that 
with  an  awkward  blade  anything  might 
happen.  It  was  what  a  skilled  duellist  most 
feared.  WTien  in  reason  Ned  should  be 
breaking  ground,  the  lad  gave  a  terrific 


“get  that  child  out  of  here,”  cried 

TO  NONE  OF  US  WHO  HE 


bleeding  enemy.  “Come,”  said  Athos.  “And  you,”  said  the  man,  “I  have  to 
“Will  he  die?  Tell  me.”  thank  you  for  what  will  be  for  me  a — a  very 

“No,  but  you  have  sent  him  to  bed  for  interesting  day.  Then  think” — the  sug- 
the  day,  at  least.  Come.”  gestion  of  a  twinkle  caught  in  the  clear  gray 

“Your  Highness  will  return?”  the  direc-  eyes — “of  the  riclame — ”  He  paused;  then 
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boimd  forward.  His  blade  slashed  down  the 
length  of  the  opp>osing  steel,  then  plunged 
direct,  and  slipped  through  a  pillow  of  flesh. 
It  was  this  that  had  not  been  exp>ected. 

The  smile  was  fading  from  Coligny’s 
lips.  As  he  sank,  they  caught  him  and 
lowered  him  to  the  sod. 

“  Get  that  child  out  of  here,”  cried  the 
directeur,  “and  let  him  breathe  to  none  of  us 
who  he  is  or  where  he  lives.  Then  we  can 
tell  nothing  to  the  police.  But  quickly, 
your  Highness.” 

Ned  took  a  last  look  at  his  prostrate  and 


teur  called  after  them,  and  Athos  nodded. 

“Highness?”  It  was  a  queer  word  to  be 
spoken  seriously.  Yet  no  one  had  smiled 
when  saying  it.  Ned  stole  glimpses  of  the 
courtly  head,  the  serene  profile.  He  fum¬ 
bled  words.  At  last  they  came,  impulsively, 
and  as  was  his  way,  he  put  his  English 
idiom  into  literal  French. 

“Look  here,  you  gave  me  a  chance 
back  there.  You  fixed  it  so  I  didn’t  make  a 
fool  kid — you  understand,  a  fool  anachro¬ 
nism — of  myself,  and — well,  let  me  thank 
you.” 
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to  Ned’s  astonishment  he  dropped  easily 
into  English,  English  of  a  rich,  scholarly 
accent,  the  English  of  Oxford.  “Think!” 
he  said.  “’Tis  a  great  advertisement  it 
will  be  for  that  famous  button.” 

Ned  flushed  angrily.  “Hold  on,”  he 
cried,  “for  if  you  think  I’d  fight,  shed 
blood,  for  business - ” 

His  Highness,  interrupting,  shot  him  a 
glance  of  covert  admiration.  “I  beg  your 
pardon,”  he  said. 

“Still,”  said  Ned,  curiosity  now  in  the 
saddle,  “maybe,  without  knowing  it,  I  was 


“Oh,  don’t  think  I’m  sorry,”  cried  Ned. 
“No,  sir,  if  I’ve  help>ed  you  any  by  letting 

daylight  into  that - ” 

He  stopped,  for  the  faint,  unmistakable 
rustle  of  skirts  caught  his  ear,  and  he  saw  a 
fleet,  girlish  figure  in  white  hurry  among 
the  trees  and  vanish  in  the  summer-house 
just  ahead.  He  had  a  \'ision  of  dainty, 
silver-buckled  shoes,  and  pretty  ankles, 
and  a  glimpse  of  a  pair  of  black  eyes  as  she 
turned  her  head  for  a  glance  behind.  She 
was  the  girl  of  the  opera,  and  a  princess, 
since  she  was  this  man’s  sister.  And,  dart- 


fightmg  to  help  somebody  else’s  business.” 

This  time  his  Highness’s  glance  was  keen, 
penetrating.  “Your  wits,  young  sir,”  he 
said  dryly,  “seem  to  be  as  nimble  as  your 
wrist.” 


ing  to  cover  in  that  way,  like  a  stricken 
nymph,  perhaps  she  had  been  eavesdrop¬ 
ping  on  the  little  episode  of  fighting  back 
there  in  the  w’ood. 

“Good  enough,”  said  Ned,  tr^dng  to  re- 
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sume  easily,  but  with  a  troubled  heart 
after  seeing  the  girl,  and  after  the  more  than 
troubling  look  she  had  given  him  out  of  the 
black  eyes,  “good  enough,  if  I’ve  helped  you 
any,  but — ”  he  plimged  boldly,  gruABy — 
“but  I’d  just  like  to  hope  that  I  may  have 
helped  that — yovmg  lady — a  little,  too.” 

The  calm  brow  of  his  Highness  darkened 
like  a  thimder-cloud,  but  the  startling  frank¬ 
ness  of  the  young  American  carried  the  day. 
The  man’s  stem  resentment  vanished, 
and  with  a  charming  friendliness  that  won 
Ned’s  devotion,  he  said:  “  Be  happy,  then, 
for  that’s  precisely  what  you  have  done — 
namely,  a  very  knightly  service  without 
even  knowing  it.” 

Then  Ned,  before  he  could  ask  the  first 
of  a  score  of  questions,  found  himself  step¬ 
ping  into  a  carriage  at  the  pavilion  steps — 
a  somberly  magnificent  carriage  emblazoned 
with  a  royal  crest — ^and  a  footman  was  clo¬ 
sing  the  door,  and  the  man,  his  Highness, 
was  waving  him  a  gracious  farewell. 

So  Ned  had  to  ask  the  questions  of  him¬ 
self.  “What’s  it  all  been  about?  Who  is 
he?  Who  is  she?  Oh,  oh,  I  want  to  know 
so  bad,  it — ^it  hurts!" 

The  same  evening,  when  Ned  left  his  • 
quarters  in  the  rue  Saint  Jacques  for 
Wiber’s,  where  one  could  keep  within  two 
francs  and  yet  dine  not  badly,  he  stopped 
a  hoarse-voiced  man  crying  Le  Soir  and 
bought  a  copy.  The  news  in  it  was  not  ex¬ 
traordinary.  The  Government  had  been 
overturned,  that  was  all.  Ned  read: 

Equivalent  to  a  vote  of  censure  in  the  Chamber 
of  Deputies  to-day  was  the  introduction  by  a 
Member  of  the  Extreme  Right  of  a  project  of  law 
to  waive  the  French  claims  against  the  Principality 
of  Albania.  These  claims  arose  out  of  the  excesses 
committed  during  the  revolution  five  years  ago  of 
the  then  Province  of  Albania  against  the  Sultan. 
The  measure  to  waive  our  claims,  though  popular 
and  drafted  as  a  friendly  act  toward  the  young 
Principality,  has  for  some  unaccountable  reason 
been  violently  and  successfully  opposed  by  M. 
Coligny,  the  Minister  of  Beaux-Arts.  To-day,  how¬ 
ever,  owing  to  the  imexplained  and  mysterious 
absence  of  M.  Coligny  and  the  relaxation  of  vigi¬ 
lance,  the  Government  was  taken  by  surprise.  In 
a  dramatic  moment  the  project  was  brought  to  a 
vote,  became  a  law,  and  the  Government  had 
fallen. 

“And  all  on  account  of  a  suspender  but¬ 
ton!”  exclaimed  Ned.  “Wow,  what  an 
ad!”  He  saw  breath-taking  possibilities, 
did  Ned.  He  read  on  excitedly: 

His  Highness  the  Prince  of  .Albania  was  an  inter¬ 
ested  witness  of  the  proceedings  as  a  guest  of  Mon¬ 


sieur  the  President  of  the  Republic.  With  him 
was  his  charming  sister,  the  Honorable  Patricia,  to 
give  her  her  English  title,  who  this  summer  hu 
beheld  all  Paris  in  adoration  at  her  feet. 

The  exultant  friends  of  the  measure  instantly 
pressed  for  a  vote  on  the  resolution  pledging  France 
to  recognize  Albania’s  recent  coup  d'itat  whereby 
she  becomes  in  name,  as  well  as  in  fact,  no  longer  a 
vassal  of  Turkey,  but  an  independent  kingdom. 
The  resolution  l^ing  carried  ’mid  enthusiastic  tu¬ 
mult,  the  deputies  rose  in  their  seats  and  acclaimed 
with  the  title  of  King,  his  Highness,  who  was 
serenely  acknowledging  the  congratulations  of 
Monsieur  the  President  of  the  Republic  and  receiv¬ 
ing  a  rapturous  hug  from  the  Honorable  Patricia. 

“Whew,”  gasped  Ned,  “a  king,  is  he? 
And  me,  little  Ned,  a  king-maker!  Now  I 
wonder  how  it  would  feel  to  saunter  into 
the  palace,  down  there  in  Albania,  and  put 
my  feet  on  the  king’s  desk.  But  who  is  he? 

I  don’t —  ”  But  there  were  a  few  lines  more. 

His  new  Majesty,  and  the  enchanting  little  sister 
no  less,  have  become  well  known  to  the  world  of 
Paris  during  their  sojourn  here  this  summer.  It 
is  then  well  known  that  he  is,  in  fact,  an  Irish 
baronet  of  royal  lineage.  Sir  Terence  O’Hara  by 
name  and  title,  who  offered  his  sword  to  the  Al¬ 
banians  and  unerringly  led  those  dashing  brigands 
to  their  independence.  After  which  they  would  not 
let  him  go.  They  made  him  their  prince,  and  for  his 
loaned  sword  he  now  receives  a  scepter. 

“I  really  don’t  believe  I  can  stand  much 
more  of  this,”  murmured  Ned.  “But  I 
wish  it  did  answer  one  more  question.  How 
have  I  esf)ecially  helped  the  Honorable 
Patricia  in  all  tlus?” 

He  thought  a  long  while.  “Anyhow, 
here’s  a  guess.  There’s  that  Minister  of 
Fine  Arts.  He’s  a  bachelor.  He  smiles  at 
Patricia.  But  Patricia  won’t  have  him. 
Patricia’s  big  brother  won’t  ask  her  to  have 
him.  Therefore,  no  crown  for  brother.  The 
minister  simply  gums  the  cards,  stops  the 
deal.  It  must  have  been  embarrassing  for 
Patricia.  Any  girl  would  feel  bad  who 
keeps  her  brother  out  of  a  nice  job  as  king. 
But  this  morning  with  my  little  stick-pin  I 
fixed  it  all  up  for  her.  And  now  she’s 
happy.” 

It  was  a  good  guess,  and  hit  the  nail. 
Yet  the  yoimg  man  sighed.  He  shook  his 
head  mournfully.  “Now  if  a  crown,  a 
kingdom,”  he  put  it  frankly  to  himself, 
“can’t  fetch  her,  then  what  chance  is  there 
for — for  a  button  boy?  ” 

Abruptly  he  struck  the  table — ^his  favor¬ 
ite  table  at  Wiber’s — with  his  fist.  “If 
that’s  a  question,”  he  shouted  into  his  inner¬ 
most  being,  “why  then,  let’s  get  out  and 
find  the  answer.” 
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E  ARE  rapidly  approaching,  in 
I  our  national  life,  that  period 
when  we  must  choose  between 
'  truth  and  repose. 

For  we  hav^e  in  our  midst  an  embryo  rev¬ 
olution:  a  social  and  industrial  revolution, 
quite  unlike  anything  ever  before  conceived. 

We  must  recognize  it,  analyze  it,  and  de¬ 
termine  what  we  shall  do  al^ut  it;  accept 
the  good  in  it,  reject  the  bad;  embrace  it 
bodDy,  or  demolish  it  thoroughly.  But 
there  is  no  ignoring  it. 

This  new’ problem  is  SYNDICALISM.  Its 
philosophy  is  the  new  spirit  of  Labor’s  un¬ 
rest.  As  a  movement  it  will  be  more  pop¬ 
ularly  known  as  DIRECT  ACTION. 

Direct  Action  is  a  French  importation. 
It  was  first  used  in  1897  by  Fernand  Pel- 
loutier,  General  Secretary  of  the  Federation 
of  La^r  E.xchanges.  Pelloutier  heartily 
distrusted  the  state  as  an  instrument  of 
good  for  the  working  man.  So  he  urged 
the  laborers  to  organize  and  obtain  directly 
—hence  the  term.  Direct  Action — what  they 
could  not  hop>e  to  get  through  participation 
in  politics. 

This  new  idea  has  literally  swept  across 
international  barriers  and  has  made  great 
headway  in  England,  Germany,  and  the 
United  States.  It  actuated  the  LawTence 
strike,  and  some  later  smaller  strikes  in 
this  country.  It  has  profoundly  influenced 
the  recent  coal-miners’  walkouts  in  England, 
France,  and  Germany,  and  to  some  extent 
the  present  dockers’  strike  in  England. 

So  Labor’s  imrest  is  international.  In 
this  country  the  advocates  of  Direct  Action 
are  known  as  the  INDUSTRIAL  WORKERS 
OF  THE  WORLD— the  I.  W.  W.’s. 

Direct  Action  has  been  due  to  the  same 
^iirit  of  democratization  that  has  swept 
^ough  our  own  political  parties.  Direct 
Actionists  are  the  insurgents  of  Labor. 
Their  movement  is  a  protest  against  Trade 


Unions  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  tactics 
of  Socialism  on  the  other: — 

The  old  TRADE  UNION  has  almost  served 
its  usefulness.  It  fought  tenaciously,  but 
diplomatically,  for  higher  w’ages,  better 
housing  conditions,  shorter  hours,  and  such 
definite  palliatives.  It  had  no  quarrel  with 
the  wage  system:  it  asked  only  that  wages 
yield  a  comfortable  liWng.  It  did  not  both¬ 
er  about  theories  of  society.  Undoubtedly 
it  accomplished  much  good.  But  it  was 
undemocratic.  It  embraced  usually  the 
skilled  workers  only,  and  thus  left  unpro¬ 
tected  the  large  mass  of  laborers  who 
needed  protection  the  most.  But  more  than 
anything  else,  it  lacked  an  underhing  emo¬ 
tional,  constructive  ideal  with  which  to  fire 
and  move  masses. 

SOCIALISM  has  gradually  become  too 
compromisingly  pjolitical  to  satisfy  the  rad¬ 
ical  working  man  at  the  bottom.  Its  history 
in  every  country  px)ints  to  its  gradual  dom¬ 
ination  by  “intellectuals.”  These  intellec¬ 
tuals  have  wished  to  reconstruct  society  by 
gradually  insinuating  socialistic  ideas  into 
the  body  politic.  In  Germany,  England, 
and  France  their  measures  are  being  rapidly 
adopted  year  by  year. 

But  this  success  is,  to  the  man  at  the 
bottom,  fraught  with  disaster.  Progress  by 
this  method  is  too  slow;  it  entails  too  many 
compromises.  He  feels  that  in  the  mazes 
of  p>olitical  diplomacy  the  fundamental 
ideals  are  lost  sight  of. 

It  is  interesting  to  note,  here,  that  at  the 
National  Convention  of  the  Socialist  Party, 
last  May,  the  Direct  Actionists  were  read 
out  of  the  party. 

The  Trade  Unionist,  then,  has  no  ideal, 
no  philosophy:  he  just  wants  a  slightly 
larger  share  of  things  as  they  are. 

The  Socialist  would  reconstruct  society; 
but  gradually,  even  without  confiscation, 
by  POLITICAL  ACTION. 
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Not  so  the  Direct  Actionist.  He  would 
abolish  the  wage  system  entirely.  He  does 
not  care  about  a  ten  per  cent,  raise  in 
wages,  or  a  nine-hour  day.  To  him  the  sys¬ 
tem  of  production  and  distribution  is  wTong. 
He  would  give  the  laborer  the  whole  product 
of  his  labor.  He  would  reconstruct  society 
on  an  industrial  basis,  by  industries.  And 
he  would  do  this  by  an  industrial  revolu¬ 
tion:  that  is,  the  workers  would  take  over 
bodily  the  various  industries  and  manage 
them  on  a  cooperative  basis  of  some  sort, 
only  those  contributing  actual  personal 
service  to  participate  in  the  distribution 
of  the  surplus  product. 

Suppose,  for  example,  that  all  employees 
in  the  steel  industry  said,  one  fine  day, 
to  Mr.  Baker,  Mr.  Schwab,  Mr.  Morgan, 
and  the  other  stockholders:  “We’re  going 
to  take  over  all  these  steel  properties  and 
run  them  for  ourselves.  We’ve  been  getting 
the  short  end  for  some  time  now.  There’s 
a  big  surplus  coming  to  us.  You’ve  been 
getting  it  since  the  business  began.  We’ve 
made  the  steel,  but  we  took  in  wages  what 
you  were  pleased  to  give  us.  We’re  sorry 
to  do  this,  because  of  the  loss  it  will 
cause  you.  But  if  you  want  to  join 
the  ranks  of  workers,  we’ll  be  glad  to  have 
you,  and  we’ll  give  you  your  proportionate 
share  in  the  profits.”  Suppose  the  same 
thing  be  done  to  the  oil,  sugar,  shoe,  coal, 
railroad — all  industries. 

Such  is  the  plan  of  the  Direct  Actionist. 
Aside  from  any  point  of  justice,  a  thou¬ 
sand  objections  as  to  the  practicability  im¬ 
mediately  arise  in  your  mind.  The  Direct 
Actionist  admits  them;  he  admits  that  La¬ 
bor  is  not  yet  ready  for  this  industrial 
democracy. 

The  great  work  of  the  Direct  Actionist  at 
present  is  in  cultivating  the  solidarity  of 
labor.  He  preaches  that  the  interests  of  all 
w’orking  men  are  one.  He  frankly  encour¬ 
ages  class  spirit.  To  him  it  is  to  be  a  strug¬ 
gle  finally  between  all  toilers  on  the  one  side, 
and  all  others  on  the  other.  Hence  he 
wants  the  formation  of  unions,  not  of 
trades,  but  of  all  trades  in  any  industry. 
And  at  the  top  is  to  be  the  central  confeder¬ 
ation  of  all  unions — the  BIG  UNION. 

When  the  Direct  Actionist  has  perfected 
his  organization,  when  labor  has  achieved 
solidarity,  then  will  be  called  the  GENERAL 
STRIKE.  By  it,  a  whole  industry,  or  set  of 
industries,  or  all  industry,  will  be  stopped. 
Production  will  be  paralyzed.  Then  Labor 
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will  make  its  demand.  Then  it  will  assume 
control  of  our  industrial  organization. 

Such  will  be  the  procedure. 

For  the  present,  the  Direct  Actionist  is 
bending  all  energies  to  achieve  this  neces¬ 
sary  solidarity.  This,  he  feels,  is  best  ac¬ 
complished  by  keeping  alive  a  revolutionary 
spirit.  And  nothing  fosters  this  spirit  so 
much  as  a  strike.  And  a  strike,  not  for  less 
hours  or  more  wages,  but  as  a  protest,  as  an 
exhibition  of  strength  and  purpose. 

The  most  powerful  weapon  the  Direct 
Actionist  wields  is  SABOTAGE.  The  most 
pww'erful  because  it  strikes  directly  at  the 
owTiers’  profits.  Sabotage  does  not  necessar¬ 
ily  mean  violence.  It  may  be  only  passive 
resistance.  The  worker  practises  sabotage 
at  his  regular  task.  He  may  “slow  down” 
instead  of  “sjjeeding  up”  as  the  efficiency 
expert  demands.  He  can  do  this  if  all  the 
workers  do  it;  and  the  employer  is  helpless. 
The  workers  may  even  become  grossly  in¬ 
efficient — purposely;  they  may  waste  ma¬ 
terial,  break  implements,  or  do  a  thousand 
and  one  things  which  will  injure  the  owmer. 

Of  course,  there  are  more  stringent  forms 
of  sabotage:  using  one’s  intimacy  with  ma¬ 
chinery  to  destroy  it,  in  the  regular  course 
of  work,  by  inserting  a  wire  here,  or  pulling 
a  plug  there,  or  loosening  a  screw  now  and 
then.  This  form  has  not  yet  become  prev¬ 
alent  in  this  country.  But  it  may. 

It  must  be  remembered,  though,  that  the 
Direct  Actionist  is  against  iiersonal  violence. 
To  attribute  the  deeds  of  the  McNamaras, 
for  instance,  to  this  new  movement  is  to  be 
grossly  inaccurate. 

These,  in  brief,  are  the  main  aspects  of  a 
great  movement.  Whether  it  will  succeed 
in  this  country,  is  too  difficult  to  predict. 
There  are  three  elements,  however,  that 
tend  to  show  that  the  progress  of  syndical¬ 
ism  here  wdll  be  much  slower  than  in  Eng¬ 
land,  France,  and  Germany: 

First,  the  large  proportion  of  American 
population  still  engaged  in  agriculture,  still 
largely  owming  its  owm  home  and  land,  and 
having  little  sympathy  or  contact  with  the 
industrialization  of  the  large  centers; 

Second,  the  constantly  wider  diffusion  of 
wealth,  despite  the  large  fortunes  at  the  top 
and  the  poverty  at  the  bottom — our  middle 
class  is  larger,  better  fed,  better  educated, 
with  a  larger  outlook  than  ever  before; 

Third,  the  constant  tendency  of  oiur  gov¬ 
ernment  towrard  realizing  the  substance  of 
its  formal  democracy. 
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HIS  is  the  story  of  a  treasure.  It 
was  stolen  by  Prince  Hatim,  who 
was  a  cousin  of  the  Shah  of  Per¬ 
sia;  it  was  lost  in  the  sea  by  da 
Cabral,  who  was  a  Portuguese  sea-captain; 
it  was  schemed  for  by  Mourdjadjo  Ali,  who 
was  an  Arab  gentleman  of  Muscat,  by  Mr. 
Rustomjee  Cursetjee,  who  was  a  Parsee 
ship-owner  of  Bombay,  and  by  Gongala  da 
Cabral,  who  was  a  beautiful  girl  of  Old  Goa 
—a  city  that  was  the  richest  in  all  India  in 
the  sixteenth  century,  and  now  lies,  broken 
and  gray  and  forgotten,  under  the  jungle  of 
the  coast  of  Malabar. 

Also  this  treasure  was  fought  for,  in  the 
maze  of  a  coral  forest  under  the  sea,  by 
Mourdjadjo  Ali  and  his  coral-men  and  my 
friend  the  Captain,  who  told  me  the  story 
one  summer  Sunday  night  when  we  dined 
in  Lisbon  at  a  table  before  a  cafe  of  the 
Pra^a  de  Dom  Pedro. 

A  face  in  the  press  of  the  crowd  had 
caught  my  eye,  and  I  called  the  Captain’s 
attention  that  he  might  have  the  pleasure  of 
gazing  upon  its  pale,  sad  beauty.  It  was  a 
nun — doubtless  up)on  some  errand  of  mercy 
— who  passed  through  the  throng  with  a 
rapt  look  as  if  she  beheld  visions  fairer  and 
farther  than  the  lands  of  which  the  Captain 
and  I  spoke  reminiscently. 


“Ever  been  dead-broke,  mate?”  queried 
the  Captain  suddenly. 

I  looked  reproach  at  him.  “Once  or 
twice,”  I  answered  scornfully. 

“That  time  after  I  was  wrecked  in  the  Col- 
lingion,”  said  the  Captain,  “I  tramped  the 
streets  of  Bombay  three  months  without 
being  able  to  get  a  job.  One  night  I  slept 
on  the  beach.  ’Twas  down  by  the  Mo¬ 
hammedan  burying-ground.  You’re  not  lis¬ 
tening,  mate!” 

“Pardon,  Captain,”  said  I.  “I  was  think¬ 
ing  of  the  face  of  that  nun.  It  was  the 
palest  face  and  the  saddest — What  makes 
these  Portuguese  women  look  so  sad,  any¬ 
way - ” 

“That  night  down  by  the  Mohammedan 
burying-ground,”  said  the  Captain  sternly, 
“  I  couldn’t  stand  it.  So  I  got  up  and  walk¬ 
ed  all  over  Helen-the-Island-of-Bombay. 
About  two  o’clock  in  the  morning,  going  up 
the  Breach  Candy  Road,  I  turned  the  cor¬ 
ner  of  a  narrow  little  street  and  found  a 
man  in  a  turban  choking  a  little  Parsee  up 
against  a  wall.  I  knew  he  was  a  Parsee  by 
his  high,  queer  hat,  and  when  I’d  chased 
the  choker  away  I  recognized  the  chokee, 
so  to  speak.  Ship>-owner — name  of  Rus¬ 
tomjee  Cursetjee.  Rum  names  those  Par- 
sees  wear,  mate!” 
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“ABOIJT  two  o’clock  in  the  morning  I  TtTRNED  THE  CORNER  OF  A  NARROW  LITTLE  STREET 
AND  FOUND  A  MAN  IN  A  TURBAN  CHOKING  A  LITTLE  PARSEE  AGAINST  THE  WALL.” 


“  Rum  hats  too,”  I  supplemented.  I  said  I  could.  Never  had,  though.  But  I 

“  When  he  thanked  me  I  struck  him  for  a  hadn’t  eaten  very  recently,  mate.  So  he 
berth.  He  wanted  to  know  if  I  could  dive,  looked  me  over  pretty  sharp  and  took  me 
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to  his  house.  He  said  he’d  recommend  me 
to  a  Portugee  who  wanted  a  na\’igator  and 
a  diver  to  take  a  schooner  up  to  a  wreck 
that  lay  on  an  island  in  the  Gulf  of  Oman. 

“That  Parsee  spun  me  quite  a  yarn.  The 
wreck  was  a  wooden  steamer  named  the 
Mondavi — about  a  thousand  tons  of  rust 
and  rot  she  was,  I  guess — and  six  months 
before  a  drunken  mate  and  serang  had  run 
her  in  the  night-time  on  Ziril  Island.  She 
was  coming  light  from  Bushire  to  Bombay, 
and  was  a  total  loss,  being  uninsured,  to 
Cursetjee  and  a  Portugee  named  da  Cabral, 
who  commanded  her.  They  owned  her  in 
partnership.  Her  crew  escap)ed  to  the 
island  and  w’ere  picked  up  next  day  and 
brought  to  Bombay. 

“Then  the  Portugee  captain,  da  Cabral, 
fitted  out  a  little  schooner  and  took  a  diver 
and  ran  out  to  the  wreck.  She  lay  in  six 
fathoms.  The  diver  went  down  in  her  and 
was  killed  by  sharks.  Then  the  Portugee 
captain  went  down.  Likewise  killed  by 
sharks.  Rum  yam,  eh,  mate?” 

I  agreed  with  the  Captain. 

“The  crew  sailed  the  schooner  back  to 
Goa,  where  the  Portugee  hailed  from,  and 
when  Cursetjee  heard  of  it  he  couldn’t  un¬ 
derstand  why  in  Davy  Jones  da  Cabral 
should  have  spent  his  money  and  risked  his 
carcass  for  that  old  hulk,  which  was  almost 
worthless  when  she  was  above  the  water. 
Then  he  thought  of  pearls.  And  that  very 
day  he  got  a  letter  from  the  Portugee  cap>- 
tain’s  heir,  wanting  a  loan  of  rupees,  also  a 
navigator  and  a  diver  to  go  after  the  wreck 
again.  This  heir  said  as  how  there  was 
treasure  in  her,  and  Cursetjee  said  if  there 
was,  he,  being  half  o^vner,  was  entitled  to 
half  of  it.  And  out  of  gratitude  to  me  for 
saving  his  throat  from  that  turbaned  hand, 
he  was  going  to  give  me  the  job  of  going 
after  it. 

“That’s  what  he  said,  mate;  but  maybe 
it  was  because  I  could  stand  two  watches, 
diving  and  navigating  both,  and  was  so 
hard-up  that  I  would  work  for  rupees  150 
per  month,  and  didn’t  care  a  ding-dong  for 
sharks.  Anyway,  Mr.  Rustomjee  Curset¬ 
jee  gave  me  one  hundred  dibs  and  a  card 
with  a  name  on  it:  Gonfala  da  Cabral,  Old 
Goa.” 

“A  woman,”  said  I. 

“Yes,  a  woman.  So  I  went  to  Old  Goa 
on  a  B.  I.  boat  three  days  later.  You  know 
Goa,  mate?” 

“Not  I,  Captain.” 


“You  haven’t  seen  the  world  yet,  mate. 
Now  I  read  about  Goa  once  in  a  book. 
‘The  Phantom  Ship’  was  the  name  of  it. 
Ever  read  it?  ” 

“Yes.” 

“That  book  sort  of  set  me  looking  for  a 
city — with  wharves  and  bazaars  and  tem¬ 
ples  and  crowds  and  all. 

“Well,  when  I  landed  at  Mormugao  and 
sailed  across  to  Panjim,  I  had  to  tramp  five 
sea-miles  out  to  Old  Goa.  And  when  I  got 
there,  there  was  no  city  at  all.  It  was  a 
field — a  field  like  a  man  dreams  he's  a  kid 
again  and  pla>'ing  in;  and  at  both  ends  of 
it  was  a  great,  gray,  mossy-like  old  cathe¬ 
dral.  There  was  crosses  on  them,  and  they 
didn’t  seem  to  belong  there,  somehow.  It 
was  like  some  business  out  of  that  Arabian 
Nights  book — as  if  some  of  them  fellows 
that  come  up  out  of  bottles  you  find  in  the 
sea  had  picked  them  old  churches  off  a  hill 
in  Christian  Rome  and  slapped  ’em  down 
in  that  field  to  please  some  fellow  who 
made  ’em  work  by  pipe-cla>ing  a  starboard 
light. 

“Out  in  the  middle  of  that  field,”  went 
on  the  Captain,  “a  girl  was  sitting  on  the 
pedestal  of  an  old  stone  cross.  I  steered 
a  course  to  lay  alongside.  Mate,  once  I 
saw  one  of  these  poppy-flowers  growng 
alone  in  a  green  field,  and  that  was  what 
that  girl  was.  She  flamed!  And  yet  when  I 
looked  at  her  I  saw  that  she  was  slim  and 
young  and  pale  and  scared.  The  flame 
was  in  her  eyes.  They  were  like  windows, 
and  through  ’em  you  could  see  that  she 
was  all  fire  inside.” 

“  Was  she  pretty?  ”  I  asked. 

“That  isn’t  the  word,  mate.  There  was 
something  about  her — and  something  about 
the  place,  too.  And  she  had  that  sad  look 
that  all  these  high-caste  Portugee  women 
have.  And  d’ye  know,  I  sat  down  beside 
her  on  that  pedestal  and  we  talked  for 
hours. 

“What  did  we  talk  about?”  said  he. 
“Mate,  I  don’t  rightly  know.  I  told  her 
about  the  Brazils,  I  guess,  and  about  ships 
and  men  and  the  sea,  and  she  didn’t  answer 
much.  She  only  laughed  and  listened — a 
tinkly  little  laugh  like  them  far-off  pagoda 
bells  you  hear  on  the  Irawadi.  Around 
that  field  and  them  churches  the  jungle 
stood  in  a  solid  wall.  Out  of  it  high, 
slim  areca  palms  rose  like  masts,  a-sweeping 
their  tufts  against  the  sky  like  flags,  and  the 
monsoon  was  whispering  through  it  ancL 
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opening  up  seams  where  I  could  see  old, 
gray,  dead  ruins — broken  walls  and  towers. 
That’s  where  the  golden  city  of  Goa  was — 
under  the  jungle.  And  there  in  that  green 
square  where  I  told  my  yams  to  that  little 
girl  was  the  place  where  they  used  to  hold 
the  Inquisition,  mate.  They’d  burnt  hun¬ 
dreds  there.  .  .  .  And,  mate,  I  never 

thought  of  that  treasure  up  in  the  Gulf  of 
Oman  or  of  Cursetjee  until  in  the  middle 
of  a  tale  I  saw  a  scrap  of  letter  being  twist¬ 
ed  in  that  little  girl’s  slim  hands.  On  it 
was  written:  ‘Gonjala  da  Cabral,  Old 
Goa.’ 

“  ‘  Miss,’  said  I  suddenly,  ‘  are  you  Gon- 
jala  da  Cabral?’ 

‘“Why,  yes,’  she  answered,  a  flash  of  the 
fire  within  her  coming  out  on  her  cheeks. 
‘And  why - ’ 

“‘I  am  the  captain  sent  by  Mr.  Rustom- 
jee  Cursetjee,’  said  I. 

“Mate,  all  the  fire  went  out  of  her  quick¬ 
like.  ‘Mr.  Rustomjee  Cursetjee  is  dead,’ 
she  said. 

“  She  gave  me  the  letter,  and  I  read  it.  A 
helluva  letter,  mate.  I’ve  read  it  a  thou¬ 
sand  times,  but  I  never  can  remember  just 
how  it  went.”  The  Captain  fumbled  in  his 
pocket.  “A  copy  of  it,”  he  mumbled. 
“Read  it,  mate,  read  it  aloud.” 

I  read  it  aloud: 

“Honored  Madam; 

“This  is  to  make  known  to  you 
that  Mr.  Rustomjee  Cursetjee,  honored  merchant  of 
this  city  and  respected  ptarent  of  mine  and  also  part¬ 
ner  to  respected  parent  of  yours,  is  this  day  taken 
by  Carriers  of  the  Dead  and  placed  in  Tower  of 
Silence;  and  I  myself  have  just  come  from  sitting 
under  cypress-tree  in  garden  and  mourning  and 
meditating  while  vultures  eat  him — my  respected 
parent.  He  was  stab  yesterday  late  of  the  night  on 
Malabar  Hill  by  thief-man  who  Captain  Sahib  one 
time  have  chase  away.  This  stabbing  is  to  make 
respected  parent  of  mine  tell  where  is  hid  treasure 
of  steamer  Mondavi,  and  after  stab  first  of  my  father 
— so  say  he  shortly  before  deceasing — he  fear 
greatly  that  in  terror  have  told  thief-man  that  but 
one  jjerson  know  where  is  conceal  treasure  of  Mon¬ 
davi  which  is  yourself  and  respected  Madam.  So 
this  writing  is  for  that  you  beware  and  have  a  guard 
of  one  Arab  named  Mourdjadjo  .\li  who  is  same 
serang  of  Mondavi  who  have  wreck  ship,  drown  in¬ 
toxicated  mate,  but  have  not  drown  himself  and 
have  sui^ive  to  make  extinct  my  father  last  Tues¬ 
day. 

“  .\lso  my  father  think  Mourdjadjo  .\li  have  look¬ 
ed  for  treasure  but  can  not  find. 

“So,  Miss,  this  being  one  very  bad  business  I 
have  decide  of  it  to  wash  hands  and  much  regret 
can  not  send  rupees  for  divers  and  schooner  on  ac¬ 
count  of  not  having  same.  And  kindly  say  thanks 
to  Captain  Sahib  and  will  he  send  to  orphan  son 


money  he  have  receive  from  lamented  father  to  go 
to  Goa. 

“Yours  mournfully  for  recently  deceased  father 
and  obedient  servant  to  you, 

“  Rustomjee  Cursetjee,  Son. 

“P.  S.  Father  have  also  say,  respect^  Madam, 
that  treasure  of  Mondavi,  if  such  is  existing,  is  to 
you  and  not  to  him.” 

“A  helluva  letter,  mate,”  said  the  Cap¬ 
tain. 

“  Helluva  letter,”  said  I. 

“When  I’d  read  it,  I  said  to  her,”  went 
on  the  Captain,  “‘Miss,  there’s  considerable 
mystery  to  this  business.  This  serang — 
he  must  have  looked  for  the  loot  and 
couldn’t  find  it.’ 

“  ‘  No  one  but  I  can  ever  find  it,’  said  she. 

“‘The  serang  has  done  for  Cursetjee,’  I 
told  her.  ‘He  will  come  for  you  next.  Miss. 
You  must  be  on  your  guard.’ 

“Mate,  her  face  was  white  with  terror 
and  she  trembled  like  an  aspen,  but  under 
it  all  there  was  a  blaze  of  determination. 
She  burned  —  fairly  burned  for  the  treas¬ 
ure!” 

“  She  w’as  a  daughter  of  those  old  Portu¬ 
guese  who  first  came  round  the  Cape  to  loot 
the  Indies,”  said  I. 

“She  was,  mate,”  said  the  Captain,  “and 
she  looked  me  square  in  the  eye  and  said: 
‘Captain,  I  have  a  treasure  lying  in  six 
fathoms  of  water  where  a  diver  can  get  it 
in  ten  minutes’  w’ork.  I  have  a  schooner 
and  a  crew  to  sail  out  to  it,  and  all  I  need 
is  a  man — one  w'ho  can  navigate  and  can 
dive.  I  am  alone,  do  you  see.  Captain? 
No  one  but  you  and  I,  and  Mourdjadjo  .\li 
and  his,  know  of  the  treasure.  I  was  obliged 
to  tell  Cursetjee  to  get  his  aid.  Now  he  is 
dead,  his  son  is  frightened.  I  must  go  alone. 
I  will  sell  my  house  and  garden,  buy  diver’s 
apparatus,  and  sail  for  Ziril  Island.  You 
shall  command  my  schooner  and  you  shall 
dive,  and  I  will  not  tell  you  where  to  look 
until  the  moment  when  the  helmet  is  about 
to  go  over  your  head.  And — you  shall  have 
half  of  the  treasure  for  your  work.’ 

“  ‘Miss,’  said  I  slowly,  ‘rup)ees,  150  p)er 
month,  w'as  the  sum  Mr.  Cursetjee  men¬ 
tioned.  We  will  sail  on  those  figures.’ 

“Then  what  do  you  think  that  girl  did, 
mate?  She  burst  out  laughing,  all  her  ter¬ 
ror  gone.  It’s  a  way  these  people  have  that 
live  where  the  olive  grows.  ‘Then  if  you’ll 
go,  have  it  any  way  you  like!’  she  cried. 

“And  she  took  me  down  to  the  bay, 
where  her  schooner,  the  Nossa  Senhora  da 
Serra — a  spry  little  jolly-boat  of  ten  tons — 
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lay  off  her  house  and  garden,  a  half-mile  or 
so  above  the  Viceroy’s  Arch.  I  took  com¬ 
mand,  and  the  crew — three  Goa  boys  and 
a  half-caste  named  Joao,  who  was  mate — 
were  soon  at  work  under  the  command  of 
an  old  Gouanese  woman  who  was  Gon- 
gala’s  cook,  taking  stuff  from  the  house  to 
the  schooner.  And  she — the  girl — was  off 
in  a  machilla  to  sell  house  and  garden,  wa¬ 
ving  her  hand  to  me  as  the  bearers  trotted 
away. 

“And,  mate,  I  took  the  Nossa  Senhora 
dowTi  to  New  Goa  that  night,  where  Gon- 
5ala  slept  in  her  own  cabin  and  a  Goa  boy 
with  a  rifle  was  on  watch.  I  had  an  idea 
we  should  hear  from  Mourdjadjo  Ali  before 
we  left.  I  was  right,  too.  Three  nights 
later  I  was  back  at  Old  Goa.  I  had  sent 
the  last  of  Gongala’s  effects  away  from  the 
house  in  a  bullock-cart.  My  machilla  was 
waiting  for  me  in  the  road,  and  I  could  hear 
the  laughter  of  the  boys  as  I  sat  before  the 
house  and  looked  out  across  the  Panjim 
and  up  at  the  moon,  which  was  rising  over 
the  Ghats.  Suddenly  a  voice  sp)oke  up  soft 
and  deep: 

“  ‘Salaam,  Sidi-Captain.’ 

I  looked  up,  and  there,  mate,  was  an 
Arab  in  a  spotless  white  turban  and  robe. 
He  was  tall  and  lean,  •with  a  thin,  scanty- 
bearded  face — a  true  Arab,  only  the  nose 
■was  a  bit  too  flat,  the  lips  a  bit  too  hea\y, 
the  face  a  trifle  too  black.  There  was  So¬ 
mali  blood  in  the  fellow. 

“  ‘Salaam,  Sidi-Captain,’  he  said  again, 
and  then  went  on  in  good  English:  ‘You 
do  not  remember  me.  You  interrupted  me 
in  Bombay  a  week  ago  when  I  was  choking 
a  Parsee  dog  named  Cursetjee.  I  killed 
him  two  nights  later,  Sidi,  as  you  have 
doubtless  learned,’  he  added  cheerfully. 

“  ‘  Mourdjadjo  Ali,’  said  I. 

“  ‘That  is  a  good  enough  name  for  a  se- 
rang,’  he  said  coolly,  ‘but  it  is  not  mine.  I 
am  no  serang,  but  an  Arab  of  Muscat,  a 
friend  of  the  Imam,  one-time  pasha  of 
Charbor,  and  a  gentleman  of  location. 
And  now,  if  you  please,  sir,  put  your  pistol 
back  in  your  pocket  and  w’e  •will  have  a 
short  talk.’ 

“  Mate,  he  was  amazing — that  Arab.  He 
sat  down  beside  me  and  told  me  of  the 
treasure.  It  belonged  to  a  Persian  governor 
of  the  Gulf  provinces  who  after  ten  years 
of  office  had  been  disgraced  and  dismissed 
by  the  Shah,  who  was  his  relative.  He’d 
b^n  putting  more  do^wn  in  his  own  stock¬ 


ing  than  he  turned  over  to  the  Shah,  it 
seemed,  but  when  they  looked  him  over 
they  couldn’t  find  any  of  it.  So  he  was 
permitted  to  leave  the  country,  and  sailed 
on  a  B.  I.  boat  from  Bushire  for  Bombay. 
Before  sailing,  he  had  turned  over  his  loot 
to  da  Cabral,  who  happened  to  be  in  Bushire 
and  whom  he  had  known  and  trusted  for- 
years.  It  consisted  of  jewels  that  were  worth 
sixty  lakhs  of  rupees,*  and  he  said  that  if 
anything  happened  to  him,  the  giver,  it 
was  da  Cabral’s.” 

“What  happened?”  I  asked. 

“The  first  morning  out  they  found  him 
in  his  stateroom  on  the  B.  I.  boat.  There 
was  a  silk  cord  around  his  neck,  and  his  eyes 
bulged  out  considerable,  and  he  didn’t  have 
an  everlasting  dib  about  him,  so  every  one 
judged  that  the  Shah  had  got  his  revenues, 
after  all. 

“But  Mourdjadjo  Ali  had  known  of  the 
transfer  of  the  loot,  and  had  gone  on  board 
da  Cabral’s  boat,  the  Mondavi,  as  serang; 
then  he  had  made  the  mate  drunk  and  pil^ 
her  up  on  Ziril  Island  after  sending  the  look¬ 
out  and  man  at  the  wheel  below.  Then 
he  rushed  below  to  take  the  loot  from  da 
Cabral.  But  da  Cabral  made  no  effort  to 
get  it — perhaps  because  the  place  where  it 
was  hidden  was  already  under  water. 

“All  the  crew  had  reached  the  island, 
and  he  had  kept  away  from  the  rest,  and 
after  they  had  been  picked  up  the  next 
day  his  dhow  had  come  do\Mi  and  picked 
him  up.  He  had  dived  for  the  treasure  and 
looked  everywhere,  but  couldn’t  find  it, 
and  now  when  he  found  that  Gongala  was 
too  •well  guarded  for  him  to  reach  her  to 
force  her  to  tell,  he  came  out  frank  with 
the  proposition  to  diNide  it.  I  told  him 
he’d  better  make  his  proposition  to  Miss 
da  Cabral. 

“  ‘  She  won’t  consider  it,’  said  he. 

“  ‘Why?’  asked  I. 

“  ‘Ask  her!'  said  he. 

“  ‘I  am  in  her  employ,’  I  told  him.  ‘I 
do  what  she  commands.’ 

“‘Then,  Sidi-Captain,’ said  he,  ‘I  have 
only  one  thing  more  to  say.  You  are  a 
man  of  honor.  You  refuse  to  betray  your 
employer.  She  only  knows  where  the  jew¬ 
els  are,  and  I  can  not  get  at  her  to  make 
her  tell.  Perhaps  she  would  not  tell  in  any 
case.  You  are  honorable  with  her!  But  is 
she  honorable  with  you?  ’ 

“Mate,  I  took  a  step  toward  him,  and  he 
•A  lakh— 100,000.  A  rujjee— $0.32 
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rammed  the  muzzle  of  a  pistol  right  up 
against  my  wishbone.  ‘  By  the  holy  beard 
of  Mohammed,’  he  said,  ‘you  are  not  such 
a  fool  as  to  think  they  were  killed  by  sharks! 

I  tell  you,  I  have  searched  the  Mondavi 
from  stem  to  stern  with  never  a  glimpse  of 
a  shark.  .\sk  the  crew!  Ask  the  girl!’ 

“  ‘One  minute,’  said  I,  and  then  I  raised 
my  voice  and  called  to  a  boy  named  Bento, 
one  of  the  crew  who  had  come  out  with  me. 
He  came  running,  and  stopped  sjjeechless  at 
sight  of  the  .\rab. 

“I  took  him  by  the  throat  with  a  show 
of  fierceness  and  manhandled  him  a  bit. 
‘When  the  English  diver  dived,’  I  grated, 
‘what  killed  him?’ 

“  ‘Sharks,  sahib,’  he  gasped. 

“  ‘The  truth,’  I  snarled,  shutting  off  his 
wind. 

“  ‘  Sahib,’  he  begged,  ‘mercy !  I  will  tell !  ’ 
He  felt  of  his  throat  and  twisted  his  head 
in  pain.  ‘He  was  stabbed,  sahib,’  he  whis¬ 
pered,  ‘through  the  heart.’ 

“  ‘.\nd  da  Cabral?’  I  asked. 

“  ‘  He  never  came  up,’  said  the  boy  fear¬ 
fully.  ‘The  lines  were  cut.’ 

“‘You  see,  Sidi-Captain,’ said  Mourd- 
jadjo  Ali.  ‘The  Portuguese  lies  in  the  hold 
at  the  bottom  of  the  forward  hatchway. 
What  is  your  answer  now?  ’ 

“I  told  him  it  was  the  same  as  before, 
mate,  and  he  turned  without  a  word.  He 
was  not  one  to  bicker,  and  he  went  swiftly 
away  under  the  mango-trees  that  led  down 
to  the  water.  Dragging  little  Bento  by  the 
arm,  I  followed.  .\t  the  end  of  the  point 
on  which  the  garden  stood  we  heard  the 
plash  of  oars  and  saw  a  boat  full  of  white 
figures  speeding  out  from  the  shore. 

“Bento  gave  a  gasp.  ‘The  dhow',  sahib! 
Look  at  the  dhow!’  he  whisp>ered. 

“Across  the  Panjim  a  great  dhow  came 
like  a  phantom.  She  carried  an  enormous 
lateen  sail  amidships,  a  smaller  one  for’ard 
on  a  mast  that  raked  for’ard  at  an  angle  of 
forty-five  degrees,  and  one  no  bigger  than  a 
pocket-handkerchief  aft.  On  the  big  sail 
was  a  great  blood-red  crescent.  She  swept 
down  on  the  boat,  loomed  over  it  enormous 
and  evil,  and  then  suddenly  came  up  into 
the  wind,  sails  and  booms  rattling  like  thun¬ 
der.  On  her  high  poop  we  could  see  a  half- 
dozen  turbaned  men  pushing  her  great  tiller 
over.  She  swung  about  swiftly,  the  boat 
was  jerked  up,  and  she  flew  down  the  Panjim 
before  the  monsoon  like  a  great  water- 
skimming  bird  of  prey. 


voice  came  faintly  over  the  water, 
‘Come  and  dive,  Sidi-Captain.  I  will  be 
there.’ 

“That  was  Mourdjadjo  All’s  farewell, 
and  the  last  words  I  ever  heard  him  speak. 
We  met  afterward,  but  he  didn’t  talk.”  The 
Captain’s  voice  had  a  grim,  relentless  note. 

“Go  ahead.  Captain!”  I  urged. 

“I  gave  Bento  my  last  twenty  rupees, 
mate,  to  say  nothing  to  Gongala.  .^nd  I 
had  plenty  to  think  of  as  the  machilla-hoys 
jogged  back  to  Panjim.  It  was  so  dashed 
mysterious,  mate.  .\nd  it  cut  me  deep  to 
think  that  Gonjala  didn’t  tell  me.  She  was 
sending  me  down  into  the  wreck  to  meet 
something  strange,  terrible,  and  deadly. 
And  she  ^dn’t  tell  me  because  she  thought 
I  would  be  afraid. 

“It  stung  me,  mate,  it  stung.  .\nd  when 
I  thought  of  that  calm,  desperate,  diabolical 
schemer,  Mourdjadjo  Ali,  and  all  the  man¬ 
ner  of  traps  and  deviltry  he  might  have 
lurking  for  me  dowm  in  the  Mondavi’s  hulk, 
why,.maybe,  mate,  I  was — a  bit  afraid. 

“But  I  swore  I’d  go  down  without  a 
sign  of  it,  whether  it  was  to  come  up  again 
with  a  slash  in  the  heart  or  to  stay — with 
da  Cabral.  I  dreamed  about  it,  though, 
and  pretty  soon  I  had  an  idea. 

“Four  days  after  Mourdjadjo  .\li’s  call 
the  submarine  armor  came.  I  tested  it  and 
drilled  my  crew’  a  bit  there  in  the  Panjim, 
and  then  we  stood  out  into  the  Indian 
Ocean  and  headed  up  toward  the  Strait  of 
Ormuz. 

“Ziril  Island  was  nothing  but  a  rock, 
shaped  like  a  lopsided  pudding.  It  was 
rnaybe  two  hundred  feet  high,  with  walls 
as  smooth  and  steep  as  a  haycock,  and  it 
didn’t  cover  more  than  twenty  acres.  There 
wasn’t  a  crack  or  a  bush  on  it,  and  it  rose 
straight  out  of  the  sea  except  on  the  south¬ 
erly  side,  where  there  were  a  lot  of  nasty 
rocks  that  were  barely  awash  at  high  tide. 
On  the  other  side  the  sea  came  up  to  it 
smooth,  and  broke  against  a  straight  cliff 
in  yellow  froth,  and  it  was  there  that  the 
serang  had  driven  the  Mondavi  right  against 
the  wall.  She  lay  on  a  reef — in  a  mess  of 
rocks  and  coral,  with  her  topmasts  just 
clearing  the  water. 

“  When  we  had  sailed  around  the  island  and 
scanned  it  close  through  a  glass,  we  anchored 
just  astern  of  the  wreck  and  lowered  a  boat. 
I  looked  at  the  hulk  through  a  water-glass. 

“  The  M ondavi  lay  down  in  the  coral,  wavy 
and  sinuous-like,  a  dead  ship,  mate,  asleep 
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for  keeps  there  on  her  side,  with  schools 
of  tiny  fish  passing  over  her  slow  and  peace¬ 
ful,  as  if  there  were  naught  about  her  to  be 
feared.  But  the  open  forward  hatchway 
stared  up  black  and  mysterious  from  her 
slanted  deck.  There  was  the  place  to  de¬ 
scend  to  go  after  the  loot,  and  there  it  was 
that  da  Cabral  and  his  diver  had  gone. 

“I  determined  to  lose  no  time,  so  I  laid 
the  Nossa  Senhora  close  on  the  wreck’s  star¬ 
board  side,  sent  Gonfala  below,  and  got  the 
boys  to  work  putting  me  into  my  armor.  She 
came  on  deck  just  as  I  was  ready  for  my 
helmet.  All  the  fire  was  gone  out  of  her, 
mate.  She  was  white — white ” 

“As  white  as  that  nun?’’  I  asked. 

The  Captain  gave  me  a  quick  look. 
“Just  as  white,  mate.  And  I  knew’  what 
was  the  matter  with  her.  She  was  a  strange 
girl.  She’d  acted  mighty  strange  on  the 
voyage,  too.  Sometimes  I’d  catch  her  star¬ 
ing  at  me — sort  of  wild-like.  She  was  sick 
at  heart  over  what  she  was  letting  me  go 
down  in  the  wreck  to  face.  So  I  said  to 
her — in  English,which  none  of  the  Gouanese 
understood: 

“‘Don’t  worry.  Miss.  They  won’t  get 
me.  But  you  must  tell  me 
— where  the  jewels  are.’ 

“Mate,  she  began  to 
cry.  She  looked  at  the 


w  as  through.  Then  I  told  her  that  the  first 
time  I  was  just  going  down  to  scout-like 
and  that  she  must  tell  me  where  the  loot 
was. 

“‘I  won’t!’  she  said.  ‘There’s  some  ter¬ 
rible  thing  down  there.  Some  terrible  trap. 
It  killed  the  diver.  It  cut  my  father’s  lines. 
Let’s  let  it  go,’  she  begged,  ‘and  sail  back 
to  Goa.  All  the  treasure  of  the  Indies  isn’t 
worth  it.’ 

“‘Miss,’  said  I,  ‘you  must  tell  me.  All  it 
needs  b  a  man.  If  I  fail,  get  another  one.’ 

“Mate,  that  crumpled  her  up,  and  she 
sank  down  on  a  deck-chair  and  stared  at 
me  white-faced  and  told  me  in  a  whisper. 
There  was  a  secret  compartment  built  along¬ 
side  the  keel  of  the  Mondavi — she  was  a 
wcxKien  ship,  you  know — between  the  pan¬ 
els  and  the  strakes.  It  was  twenty  feet  aft 
of  the  after  line  of  the  forward  hatchway, 
and  the  panel  over  it  was  cut  with  deep 
grooves.  All  I  had  to  do  w’as  to  go  down 
in  the  hold,  feel  my  way  aft  until  I  found 
the  marked  panel,  smash  it  open,  apd  pull 
out  the  loot,  which  was  in  a  camelskin  bag. 

“  It  W’as  easy  work — if  nothing  interfered. 

“The  Goa  boys  put  me  on  the  ladder, 
put  on  my  helmet,  began  to  pump,  and  the 
air  came  thudding  in  to  me.  It  made  me 
ill-tempered,  as.  I’ve  heard 
since,  it  does  to  some 


sky,  at  the  island,  at  the  mainland,  at  the 
Goa  boys  standing  there  wondering,  and 
then  at  the  topmasts  of  the  Mondavi  yxsX. 
clearing  the  calm,  still  sea.  And  then,  her 
eyes  shining  through  her  tears,  she  came 
up  and  put  both  hands  on  my  shoulder  as 
I  stood  there  in  my  diving-suit. 

“  ‘I  can’t  let  you  go,’  she  said,  trembling. 
‘It— it  w’asn’t  sharks.’ 

“‘I  know  it.  Miss,’  said  I,  smiling. 
‘Mourdjadjo  Ali  told  me  back  at  Goa.’ 

“‘Mourdjadjo  Ali!’  she  gasped.  ‘And 
■  you — you  w’ere  going  down?  ’ 

“I  told  her  I  w’as,  mate.  And  then  she 
wept  again.  She  called  herself  names.  She 
said  she  was  vile,  cow’ardly,  contemptible — 
a  whole  lot  more.  And  I  stood  there,  wait¬ 
ing  for  my  helmet,  and  miserable,  until  she 


divers,  so  I  let  go  the  ladder,  opened  the 
valve,  and  sank.  The  sea  gripped  me 
soft  and  satinlike,  a  silver  gleam  flashed 
along  the  keel  of  the  ^iossa  Senhora;  I  was 
cut  off  from  the  free,  easy,  and  bright  world 
above,  and  swathed  in  the  embrace  of  one 
that  W’as  slow’  and  deliberate — a  compressed 
place  that  seemed  to  clasp  me  in  a  million 
arms  and  hold  me  tight,  taking  away  my 
strength.  I  sank  into  it  slow’ly,  and  then 
my  feet  settled  into  w’eeds  and  dead  coral 
to  the  ankles,  and  there  w’as  a  coral  forest 
all  about  me.  It  grew’  everyw’here — on  the 
tops  of  great  rocks,  in  regular  thickets  on 
the  tiny  hills  and  tiny  glades  of  the  uneven 
surface  of  the  reef,  and  it  was  black,  and 
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gray,  and  purple,  and  rose-colored,  and  of  most  silent  place  in  the  world,  but  still  a 
shapes  that  a  man  never  dreamed  of,  mate,  lively  one. 

It  was  a  vast,  mysterious,  underwater  for-  “There  were  things  scuttling  about  in 
est,  dim  and  yet  gorgeous,  and  it  was  the  the  coral — crabs  and  such  like,  and  other 


I  SAW  HIM  COMING,  A  DARK,  MONSTROUS  BULK..  .  HE  HELD  A  LONG  LANCE  BEFORE  HIM,  AND  HE 
LUNGED  AT  ME  THROUGH  THE  CORAL.” 
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things  that  had  no  name;  and  there  were 
big  fish,  and  schools  of  tiny  fish — millions 
of  them — and  once  in  a  while  one  of  these 
would  slip  up  and  bump  his  nose  against 
my  glass  and  then  away  with  a  flirt  of  his 
tail;  and  all  about  the  life  of  the  place  was 
shooting  here  and  there  in  sudden  gleams  of 
soft  light.  In  the  distance  everything  was 
vague — vague  shapes  and  vague  monsters 
that  swam  round  and  round  endlessly.  But 
never  a  sign  of  a  shark,  mate. 

“  I  got  plenty  of  air,  although  I  breathed 
quick  and  hard  from  excitement,  and,  look¬ 
ing  up  to  see  that  my  line  and  air-hose  were 
clear,  I  began  to  pick  my  way — keeping 
clear  of  high  rocks  and  too  dense  coral  thick¬ 
ets  where  the  lines  might  foul — toward 
the  crumpled  nose  of  the  Mondavi. 

“I  crept  forward  cautiously  vmtil  I  was 
only  thirty  feet  from  where  the  bow  of 
the  steamer  lost  itself  in  an  indigo  darkness 
against  the  w'all  of  the  rock.  I  was  in  the 
shadow  of  both  the  wreck  and  the  island, 
where  everything  was  dim  and  blurred, 
where  the  coral  had  only  a  faint  tinge  of  color. 

I  studied  the  place — it  seemed  for  hours, 
but  it  was  for  minutes,  I  guess.  I  reasoned 
with  myself.  If  there  was  a  danger  here  be¬ 
low.  it  was  a  dead,  inactive  one — perhaps  a 
deadly  trap  there  in  the  fore  hatchway.  Ac¬ 
tive  danger  could  come  only  from  above, 
and  there  the  Goa  boys  and  Gongala  were 
scanning  island  and  sea  and  sky  to  haul  me 
up  at  its  first  approach.  It  would  come  in 
a  dhow — full  of  desperate  men  and  rifles  and 
simitars.  And  perhaps  there  was  no  trap. 

.  .  .  The  diver  must  have  been  a  bungler! 
Hehadimpaledhimself  on  something!  And 
da  Cabral  had  swung  his  lines  against  some¬ 
thing  razor-sharp!  Mourdjadjo  .\li  had  been 
bluffing  me! 

“I  felt  that  I  was  a  fool  to  hesitate. 
Down  in  that  calm,  still  place,  where  the 
coral  fairly  blazed  out  in  the  open  water  and 
the  submarine  life  passed  to  and  fro  care¬ 
lessly  in  phosphorescent  gleams,  there  could 
be  no  danger,  save  a  trap  in  the  dark  hold. 
And  a  trap  could  be  avoided  by  acting  with 
care.  So  1  determined  to  invade  it.  And  I 
signaled  for  more  slack  and  stared  for  a  last 
time  at  the  place  of  intense  indigo  darkness 
where  the  MondavVs  bow  was  blurred  into 
the  island. 

“  And  as  I  looked,  mate,  suddenly  a  great 
white  globule,  flashing  like  quicksilver, 
swung  upward  along  the  island  wall — a  pris¬ 
oned  brightness  eager  to  join  the  brilliant 


world  above  these  dim,  watery  depths. 

“And  then  that  coral  forest  swam  about 
me — swam  with  shapes — sharks,  a  hundred 
other  things.  For  I  knew  what  the  shining 
brightness  was — the  same  flashes  swung 
upward  constantly  from  my  own  exhaust. 
There  where  the  bow  of  the  Mondavi  met 
the  island  a  man  in  submarine  armor  lay 
in  ambush.  I  looked  and  looked,  and 
waited  and  waited,  but  never  another 
bubble  of  air,  mate. 

“But  I  saw  the  thing  like  a  vision  as  I 
waited  and  stared;  it  was  like  a  picture  be¬ 
fore  me  on  that  shadowy  blackness: 

“A  man  lurked  there  and  waited  with  his 
weapon  ready.  There  by  the  Mondavi's 
bow  was  a  cave  that  led  into  the  island,  a 
cave  where  two  lines  twisted  aw'ay,  and  the 
bubbles  from  theambusher’s  exhaust  passed 
along  the  roof  and  finally  fled  upward  to 
the  surface  of  a  pool  that  was  open  to  the 
sky  within  the  island,  where  his  men  work¬ 
ed  and  pumped  air  to  him.  In  his  eagerness 
to  watch  me  he  had  come  a  little  too  far 
and  a  single  bubble  had  escap>ed  outside. 

“I  figured  it  all  out,  mate.  It  was  clear 
as  day.  The  ambusher  had  killed  the  other 
two  as  they  left  the  wreck — as  soon  as  he 
thought  they  had  secured  the  treasure. 
Good  enough!  He  should  think  /  had  the 
treasure,  too,  and  he  should  come  to  kill 
me,  but  not  within  the  wTeck — out  there  in 
the  open  coral. 

“So  I  went  boldly  to  the  side  of  the 
wreck  and  struck  blows  •with  my  ax  upon 
the  hull.  I  knew  he  could  feel  them  at  his 
end.  In  any  case  it  would  puzzle  him,  and 
he  would  come  out  to  investigate,  fearful 
that  I  might  lift  the  treasure  and  be  hauled 
up. 

“  He  answered  the  lure  promptly. 

“I  saw  him  coming,  a  dark,  monstrous 
bulk,  picking  his  way  through  the  coral, 
the  shining  bubbles  of  his  e^aust  leaping 
upward  in  a  constant  stream.  I  dropped 
my  ax  and  gripped  my  knife  and  waited. 

“He  too,  like  me,  would  be  armed  with 
a  knife;  all  other  weapons  would  be  too  un¬ 
wieldy,  I  thought.  ^  I  never  knew  the 
danger  I  ran  until,  when  he  was  only  ten 
feet  away  and  separated  from  me  by  a 
tangle  of  coral,  I  saw  that  he  held  a  long 
lance  before  him.  And  before  I  could  give 
the  signal  to  be  drawn  up  he  lunged  at  me 
through  the  coral  with  it.  It  came  swift  and 
sinuous-like,  scraped  on  a  branch  of  coral, 
and  missed  me  by  an  inch. 
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“I  seized  it  just  behind  the  head,  gave  it 
a  sudden  jerk,  and  pulled  the  ambusher 
straight  into  the  tangle  of  coral.  Again 
and  again  I  jerked,  and  at  last  the  thing 
came  free.  It  must  have  been  fastened  to 
his  wrist,  and  when  the  fastening  broke  it 
left  the  man  overbalanced  and  hampered 
by  a  dozen  branches,  some  broken  and  some 
clinging,  and  before  he  could  free  himself  I 
had  turned  his  lance  about — a  most  un¬ 
wieldy  thing  to  turn  it  was  in  the  water — 
and  thrust  back  through  the  coral  at  him. 

“I  felt  the  lance  quiver,  mate,  and 
thought  I  had  barely  touched  him.  But  as 
I  drew  it  back  quick  for  another  lunge,  I 
noticed  a  strange  thing.  From  the  end  of 
the  weapon  crept  a  faint,  dark  haze,  and 
from  the  ambusher,  w^here  I  had  touched 
him,  bubbles  leaped  as  they  did  from  his 
exhaust,  and  there  crept  about  him  the  same 
gloom  that  came  from  the  end  of  the  lance. 
It  was  thickest  where  I  had  touched  him, 
and  there  in  that  calm  water,  hardly  dis¬ 
turbed  by  the  efforts  of  the  battle,  it  crept 
about  him.  slowly  like  a  shadow  until  he 
was  wTapjjed  in  it  and  was  become  a  dark, 
uncertain  bulk  from  which  the  silver  bub¬ 
bles  of  the  exhaust  rose  regularly. 

“Then  the  darkness  crept  aw’ay  and 
spread  itself  thinly  abroad,  and  I  saw  him 
clearly  again.  His  arms  had  risen  and  hung 
out  straight  from  his  sides.  They  swayed 
up  and  down,  while  his  body  swung  from 
side  to  side.  He  quivered  and  moved  in 
every  part  of  him,  except  his  feet,  w'hich 
were  anchored  in  the  coral.  He  seemed  to 
dance — that  was  it — to  dance,  not  with  his 
feet  but  with  his  body.  And  he  was  dead. 

“  That  spear,  that  bamboo  lance — weight¬ 
ed  with  iron  until  it  w'ould  float 
on  a  perfect  balance  in  the  water 
— had  gone  right  through  him 
and  killed  him. 

“And  there  he  stood  and 
danced;  and  when  I  had  gone 
past  him  and  was  almost  even 
with  the  Mondavi's  smashed  stem, 

I  looked  back,  and  there  against 
the  faint  blaze  of  coral  beyond, 
he  was  still  dancing. 

“  Right  where  the  Mondavi  had  struck  the 
wall  there  was  a  hole — one  w’ould  have  had 
to  stoop  to  enter  it — and  through  it  w'ent  the 
lines  of  my  dead  dancer.  I  could  see  a 
very  faint  light  from  within,  and  had  half 
a  mind  to  explore  a  bit,  but  then  I  saw  that 
there  were  Jour  lines.  And  tw’o  of  them  led 


straight  into  the  Mondavi's  gaping  bow. 

'^Another  coral  ambusher  lurked  inside  the 
wreck. 

“I  was  full  of  hate  and  full  of  my  victory 
over  the  first  ambusher,  and  for  a  moment 
I  thought  to  cut  the  second  one’s  air-hose 
and  let  him  die  choking  and  strangling  as 
da  Cabral  must  have  done.  And  then  a 
grim,  diabolical  idea  of  humor  came  to  me, 
and  I  laughed  and  laughed  about  it  as  I 
stood  there  with  my  hands  on  his  lines  and 
my  knife  ready. 

“I  took  a  position  at  the  entrance  of  the 
cave  twenty  feet  from  the  Mondavi's  gaping 
bow  and  cut  the  second  ambusher’s  line. 
Then  I  took  my  lance,  of  which  I  had  no 
more  need,  and,  aiming  it  carefully,  sent  it 
flying  like  a  long  serpent  directly  into  the 
hull  of  the  wreck. 

“Then  I  took  the  end  of  the  severed  line 
which  was  attached  to  the  ambusher,  jerked 
it  violently  three  times,  released  it,  and 
waited  with  his  air-hose  against  the  rock 
and  my  knife  against  the  air-hose. 

“In  a  moment  he  came  out  and  stood 
there  just  outside  the  hulk — a  dark,  inde¬ 
terminate  monster  with  his  air-bubbles  fly¬ 
ing  upward  steadily. 

“He  could  not  see  me,  mate,  but  he  saw 
my  exhaust  and  I  reckon  he  guessed  that 
the  other  was  dead,  that  it  was  an  enemy 
who  had  cut  his  life-line  and  stood  before 
him  ready  to  cut  the  air-hose. 

“We  stood  there  for  at  least  a  moment, 
and  then,  mate,  what  do  you  think  he  did! 

“That  thing  in  the  coral  there,  that  mon¬ 
ster,  let  go  his  lance,  which  floated  slowly 
away  from  him,  and  he  advanced  step  by 
step,  his  hands  up  like  one  who  surrenders, 
until  he  stood  not  ten  feet  from 
me  in  a  little  open  place.  Then 
he  lowered  his  hands  and  held 
them  toward  me  clasped  together, 
like  one  who  prays;  then  his  body 
crouched  and,  still  holding  his 
hands  outstretched,  he  sank  to  his 
knees,  lowered  his  head,  and 
waited.  He  seemed  to  kneel  there 
and  pray  — to  beg  in  pantomime 
for  his  life. 

“  I  gave  the  knife  a  sliding  pressure  that 
sent  it  half  through  the  air-hose,  watching 
him  all  the  time.  I  knew  it  was  Mourdjad- 
jo  Ali.  I  don’t  know’  how  I  knew  it,  but  I 
did.  I  thought  of  him  there  at  Goa,  sure 
and  cunning.  Now’  he  was  playing  his 
last  card — for  his  life.  He  knew  it  was 
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not  in  the  white  man’s  code  to  kill  a  foe 
who  surrenders,  and  here  in  the  bottom  of 
the  sea,  where  he  had  wrecked  a  ship  and 
foully  murdered  two  men,  he  was  begging 
for  his  life. 

“I  don’t  know,  mate,  what  I  would  have 
done.  I  couldn't  have  spared  him,  for  I 
hadn’t  lifted  the  treasure  yet;  but  there 
was  something  in  the  way  he  knelt,  some¬ 
thing  in  the  way  he  moved  his  hands — 
and  I  couldn’t  cut  that  air-hose. 

“Five  minutes  passed — maybe  ten,  or 
maybe  it  was  only  one,  mate — and  the  fish 
floated  about  us  as  we  stood  there  motion¬ 
less.  .  .  .  I’ve  often  wondered,  mate,  what 
he  thought  while  he  waited  there. 

“And  then — that  dead  dancer,  mate — he 
settled  the  question.” 

“The  dead  dancer?”  I  exclaimed. 

“Aye,  the  dead  dancer.  He  came  to 
life,”  said  the  Captain  calmly.  “Suddenly 
there  was  a  commotion — a  phosphorescence 
— around  there  by  the  Mondavi's  hulk,  and 
he  came  flying  at  me  head  first  through  the 
coral.  He  knocked  things  endways  and 
struck  me  fair  with  his  helmet — almost 
knocked  me  down ;  and  then  he  fled  under 
the  island  with  a  series  of  mad  jerks  and 
zigzags,  leaving  a  gleaming  trail  of  phos¬ 
phorescence  behind  him.  And  there  was  a 
thrashing  that  made  everything  obscure  and 
black  around  me.  For  I  had  cut  the  air-hose 
the  minute  the  dead  dancer  came.  Up  in 
the  interior  of  the  island,  mate,  they  had 
discovered  something  was  wrong  and  they 
had  hauled  him — the  dancer — up  quick. 

“When  things  were  clear  again,  I  looked 
at  Mourdjadjo  Ali.  He  lay  there,  head  and 
feet  to  the  bottom,  a  shapeless  thing,  among 
the  coral  and  the  sea-anemones. 

“I  wanted  to  be  sure,”  said  the  Captain 
slowly,  “and  when  I’d  lifted  the  treasure  I 
made  fast  to  one  of  his  legs,  and  after  they’d 
hauled  me  up,  we  hauled  him  up.  And  it 
was  he — Mourdjadjo  Ali.  So  we  sent  him 
down  to  his  wreck  again  with  plenty  of  bal¬ 
last  to  anchor  him  there,  and  then  w'e  clap¬ 
ped  on  canvas  and  sailed.” 

“Did  you  see  any  more  of  the  coral- 
men?”  I  asked. 

“When  we  rounded  the  island  we  saw 
some  of  them  on  the  rocks.  They  fired  a 
few  shots,  but  no  damage  was  done. 

“  We  had  a  fine  passage  to  Bombay,  mate, 
and  there  Gonjala  wanted  to  give  me  half 
the  loot.  She  never  could  forgive  herself 
because  she  had  been  going  to  send  me 


down  without  telling  me — about  the  diver 
and  her  father,  you  understand.  I  wouldn’t 
take  it.  But  I  finally  took  five  thousand 
rupees  and  sailed  for  England.  I  was  glad 
to  get  away.  It  hurt  me,  mate,  to  see  the 
change  in  that  girl.  She  got  pale  and  thin 
and  sad — you  never  saw  such  a  mournful 
girl  for  one  that  had  just  lifted  a  treasure 
of  sixty  lakhs.  It  seemed  to  sort  of  blight 
her.  The  last  thing  she  said  to  me  was  that 
she  would  never  forgive  herself.” 

“  Were  you  ever  in  love.  Captain?  ”  que¬ 
ried  I  abruptly. 

The  Captain  gave  me  a  withering  glance. 
“Never,  mate,”  he  said  dryly. 

“A  year  afterward,”  he  went  on,  “I  was 
in  New  York,  when  I  got  a  notice  that 
eleven  hundred  thousand  milreis  had  been 
placed  to  my  credit  in  the  Credito  Franco- 
Portuguez  here  in  Lisbon.  When  I  came 
here  I  found  that  Gon^ala  had  given  me 
half  the  treasure,  after  all.  I  looked  for 
her,  mate,  for  I  wanted  to  give  it  back, 
until — until  I  found  where  she  had  gone, 
and  then — I  kept  it.” 

The  Captain  ceased  speaking  and  we 
stared  silently  at  the  crowd  in  the  Rocio. 

“Joao — the  mate  of  the  Nossa  Senhora," 
said  the  Captain — “  I  got  a  letter  from  him 
once.  He  had  been  to  Ziril  Island  again  in 
a  pearler.  They  had  found  the  opien  place 
in  the  island.  There  was  a  low  cave  that 
led  under  the  island  to  it  and  there  was  a 
pool  there  and  a  sand  beach.  There  were  a 
couple  of  graves  on  the  beach,  he  said,  and 
in  the  rock  over  one  they  had  cut  a  cross. 
I  reckon  that’s  where  they  buried  da  Cabral. 
You  know  there  was  no  sign  of  him  in  the 
hulk  when  I  got  the  treasure.  And  the 
other,  I  reckon,  was  that  dead  dancer.” 

“Did  you  ever  see  Gonjala  again.  Cap¬ 
tain?”  I  asked  at  last. 

“An  hour  ago,  mate.” 

I  thought  of  this  for  a  while.  Then  I 
spoke  timidly:  “I  say.  Captain,  was  she — 
was  that  mm - ” 

“Yes,  mate,”  said  the  Captain,  “that 
nun  was  Gon^ala  da  Cabral.” 

For  a  long  time  we  were  silent,  and  then 
the  Captain  spoke. 

“I  wonder  what  in  time,”  he  burst  out, 
“what  in  time  a  girl  like  that — a  beautiful, 
wonderful  girl  like  that,  with  sixty  lakhs  of 
rupees,  mate,  sixty  lakhs  of  rupees,  and  all 
the  world  before  her — I  wonder  what  she 
wants  to  be  a  nun  for?” 

“I  wonder.  Captain,  I  wonder,”  said  I. 


hj  FRANKLIN 
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DECORATIONS  BY  M.  L.  BLUMENTHAL. 


NLY  nabobs  may  collect  it. 

^  Wielders  of  scepters,  con- 
querors  of  empire,  bankers 
with  great  audits,  monopK)- 
^  lists,  and  railway  organizers 
—these  alone  may  assemble  for  the  mere 
pleasure  of  the  eye  this  rare,  precious,  and 
“luckiest”  of  minerals. 

True,  in  mid -Manchuria  you  find  it 
adorning  w'omen’s  shoes — tiniest  of  shoes 
ever  worn.  But  it  was  the  spoil  of  ancient 
victories. 

Perhaps  there  is  a  text  here  for  those 
now  demanding  whether  a  woman  is  a  child 
or  a  citizen,  a  thing  or  a  soul.  After  de¬ 
creeing  that  woman  should  take  pride  in 
small  feet,  men  induced  her  to  conform 
through  her  immemorial  weakness  for  jew¬ 
els.  They  decorated  her  footgear  with  the 
jewel  of  chiefest  price  and  vividest  beauty. 
All  to  keep  her  from  running  away. 

Is  that  whv  the  modern  woman  seldom 


cares  for  this  gem  except  as  a  negotiable 
possession  ? 

Otherwise  its  appeal  is  to  the  strongly 
masculine.  Highly  inflexible,  red-blooded, 
furnace-bright  with  the  cheer  of  a  good 
open  fire,  it  also  encloses  silent  suggestion 
of  far-off,  over-the-mountain  places,  and 
bears  a  torch  lighted  no  mortal  knows  by 
what  process. 

Collectors  of  it  are  men  you  think  of  as 
practical  men.  Observe  the  types — from 
trampling  Caesars  and  Pedro  the  Cruel 
down  to  Lord  Rothschild,  William  Astor, 
James  J.  Hill,  E.  H.  Harriman,  and  “  Bet-a- 
Million”  Gates.  The  list  includes  Louis 
IX.  of  France — “the  best  of  the  Louis’s;” 
Gustavus  Adolphus,  militant  leader  of 
Protestantism;  Benvenuto  Cellini;  Cather¬ 
ine  of  Russia  (she  was  certainly  mentally 
male);  Henry  V.  of  England;  the  sheiks 
of  Arabia,  to  whom  these  jewels  are  like  a 
bank  account;  the  luxurious  but  material 
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Gaekwarof  Baroda;  Thebaw  of  Burma;  the 
King  of  Pegu  and  Visapur;  the  dethroned 
Shah  of  Persia;  the  Boa  of  the  Bermans; 
the  lately  depo^  Sultan  of  Turkey. 

They  ranked  as  first  among 
precious  stones — the  ruby ! 

Old  Benvenuto  Cellini,  that 
fiercely  virile,  discerning  figure 
of  the  Middle  Ages,  gave  the 
diamond  only  third  place.  To 
Cellini  the  diamond  had  “an 
adamantine  luster  like  a  beauti¬ 
ful  but  cruel  woman.”  He  was 
more  taken  with  the  ruby,  and 
he  described  “its  vitreous  live  red  heart 
pulsing  always  like  the  inexpugnable  sun, 
like  the  burning  blood  let  from  feverish 
arteries  and  shot  with  undying  fires — a  bit 
of  petrified  glory  out  of  the  earth.” 

Most  collectors  are  not  so  e.xp)ert  as  he 
in  rubescent  language.  Ask  why  they  care 
for  the  ruby,  and  the  answer  comes  hesi¬ 
tantly,  so  hard  is  it  to  frame  a  reply  that 
will  make  their  liking  plain. 

One  thing  sure  is  that  they  never  collect 
rubies  for  their  own  personal  adornment. 

“To  gather  them,  to  look  at  them,  is  a 
consolation,  a  private  delight  and  recrea¬ 
tion.  They  are  beautiful  to  philosophers 
with  a  w’orking  idea  of  infinity.  We  speak 
of  gem  stones  as  live  things,”  explains  one, 
“as  things  which  influence  the  destinies 
of  man.  They  may  be  dead  things  and 
shine  only  by  reflected  light.  Like  some 
stars.  Indeed,  they  are  stars — stars  of  the 
subterrene.  Now  and  then,  under  the  rays 
of  the  sun,  a  ruby  gives  out  a  star,  as  if 
the  sun  spoke  to  it,  and  it  answered  by  some 
inner  heliograph.  So  do  silent  things  have 
their  intercourse.” 

It  appears,  on  the  w’ord  of  Thomas  A. 
Edison,  who  know’s  more  science  than  is 
represented  in  his  inventions,  that  in  fact 
rubies  are  live  things.  One  of  his  delights 
has  been  to  experiment  with  them. 

“There  is  intelligence  in  all  matter,”  he 
says.  “  Rocks  have  a  lot  of  intelligence. 
Runs  in  different  channels  from  our  owu, 
no  doubt,  but  they  give  bromium  move¬ 
ments,  living  movements.  Under  a  strong 
glass  you  can  see  the  molecules  in  rubies 
working  like  a  band  of  bacteria.  The  ruby 
is  alumina  oxid,  stained  by  chromium  and 
impurities,  and  is  alive.” 

That  American  master  of  precious  stones, 
W.  R.  Cattelle,  tells  me  that  “no  other 
sort  of  collecting  is  so  nearly  hopeless. 


Rubies  are  so  scarce  and  different  that  it 
seems  impossible  to  gather  a  well-matched 
necklace.  To  fashion  a  small  necklace  of 
one-carat  stones,  fifty  would  be  required. 

For  one-  or  two-carat  stones  thir¬ 
ty  or  forty  would  be  required.  I 
don’t  know  where  you  would  find 
them. 

“  Compared  with  some  princes 
of  the  Orient  and  royal  and  noble 
families  of  Europe,  probably  there 
are  not  in  this  country  any  ruby 
collectors  really  worth  the  name. 
E.  H.  Harriman  came  nearest  to 
it.  I  am  unfamiliar  with  what  stones  are 
held  by  Hill  and  the  heirs  of  John  W.  Gates. 
In  the  old  regime  there  were  many  stones 
in  the  South — Charleston,  New  Orleans, 
Richmond.  They  have  been  widely  scat¬ 
tered.  Yet  it’s  the  South  that  keeps  faith¬ 
ful  to  the  ruby.  Other  people,  who  take 
their  ideas  from  Europe,  lately  have  also 
been  seeking  it  because  the  new  British 
queen  has  given  it  vogue.  But  the  new 
supply  is  scant,  and  no  owner  of  old  ones 
will  part  with  them  except  in  utmost  ex¬ 
tremity.” 

TIMIDITY  OF  THE  RUBY 

Purchasers  of  rubies  do  not  advertise 
the  fact  until,  to  use  a  bull,  they  lose  some. 
The  ownership  of  the  best  in  America  is 
known  only  to  the  sellers,  and  it  is  contrary 
to  custom  for  jewelers  to  yield  up  buyers’ 
names. 

Sales  are  kept  concealed  because  of  three 
fears: 

Fear  of  robbery;  fear  to  challenge  com¬ 
parison  of  prices;  fear  that  the  purchase 
may  have  been  intended,  as  the  trade 
phrase  is,  “to  go  around  the  corner”  (in 
romantic  terms,  to  “the  other  woman”). 

Smuggled  stones  vanish  as  did  the  Ma.\- 
imilian  crown  rubies  brought  from  Mexico. 

Others  hide  out  of  nervous  distaste  for 
publicity  or  for  tax-gatherers.  Only  after 
Queen  Victoria’s  death  was  the  long  missing 
Timur  ruby  found.  This  is  perhaps  the 
most  wonderful  of  all  rubies — an  uncut 
stone  weighing  352  carats.  Taken  in  suc¬ 
cessive  Indian  conquests,  it  finally  found  its 
way  to  the  private  collection  of  Victoria. 
She,  however,  said  nothing  about  it,  and  it 
was  not  heard  of  again  till  her  gems  were 
inventoried. 

Being  difficult  to  match,  sizable  rubies 
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are  mostly  set  solitarily  in  rings  and  pend¬ 
ants.  It  was  so  in  the  collection  of  the  dis¬ 
possessed  Turkish  Sultan.  Yet  I  have  it 
on  authority  that  William  Astor  collected 
and  gave  to  his  wife,  mother  of  John 
Jacob,  a  necklace  of  fabulous  value,  ‘‘known 
to  jewelers  the  world  over.”  Each  of  Mrs. 
Astor’s  stones  measured  large,  and  the 
string,  which  was  long,  was  among  her  be¬ 
quests. 

After  her  death  and  after  the  estate  had 
been  settled,  no  trace  could  be  found  of 
these  wonderful  jewels.  Were  they  “traded 
in”  for  that  string  of  hotels — Knickerbocker, 
Astor,  and  Apthorpe? 

There  is  record  of  a  purest  pigeon’s-blood 
weighing  a  fraction  above  eighteen  carats 
sold  by  a  Chicago  import¬ 
er  to  John  W.  Gates,  Mr. 

Gates  paid  eighty  thousand 
dollars  for  it  nine  years  ago. 

What  became  of  the 
eleven-carat  ruby  imported 
from  India  for  a  client  by 
a  famous  New  York  jewel¬ 
er,  can  not  be  disclosed. 

It  was  invoiced  at  the  cus¬ 
tom-house  at  fifty  thou¬ 
sand  dollars.  Frequently  it 
shines  in  the  “jeweled 
horseshoe,”  of  the  Metro¬ 
politan  Opera,  at  the  throat 
of  a  woman  who  is  of  the 
few  who  take  rev'erential 
pleasure  in  the  simple  pios- 
session  of  the  real  thing. 

James  J.  Hill,  “builder 
of  the  Northwest  Empire,” 
declares  he  has  no  inter¬ 
est  in  precious  stones.  Yet 
one  of  his  St.  Paul  friends 
relates: 

“Mr.  Hill  is  a  devoted 
fancier  of  unset  rubies.  He 
always  wears  a  cutaway 
coat,  and  I’ve  seen  him 
put  a  hand  in  the  tail 
pocket  and  pull  out  a  fist¬ 
ful  of  them  and  scatter 
them  on  his  desk,  taking 
joy  in  the  glancing  color. 

“Once  I  came  upon  him 
in  a  jeweler’s  shop,  in  New’ 

York.  He  was  e.xamining  a  ruby  necklace, 
and  saying:  ‘That  stone  is  a  Burma,  this  is 
from  North  Carolina,  this  one  is  a  poor 
Siam,  and  that’s  a  ‘reconstructed.’”  He 
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told  the  rosy  beads  dowm  to  the  end,  and 
the  white-haired  jeweler  back  of  the  coun¬ 
ter  remarked  to  me:  “I’ve  been  in  this 
business  thirty-five  years,  but  Mr.  Hill  has 
me  beaten  on  offhand  judgment  of  rubies.” 

Perhaps  what  Hichens  observes  in  his 
story  of  the  slave  of  jewels  is  not  wholly 
fantastic:  “They  like  men  and  women 
who  like  them,  quite  as  the  rest  of  us.” 

One  who  merely  deals  in  rubies  may  never 
be  sure  without  using  the  dichroiscope 
whether  the  specimen  under  his  eye  is  genu¬ 
ine  and  natural.  But  it  will  yield  up  a 
sign  to  ardent  fanciers.  Of  such  was  E.  H, 
Harriman.  In  public  the  foremost  railroad 
man  of  his  time,  in  private  he  was  the  fore¬ 
most  American  amateur  of  rubies. 

“  Mr.  Harriman,”  recalls 
one  of  his  jewelers,  “kept 
with  us  a  standing  order 
to  notify  him  whenever  we 
got  hold  of  a  superior 
ruby.  He  entered  a  jewel 
shop  to  look  over  rubies 
as  a  sort  of  rela.\ation. 
You  would  know  he  was 
passing  fine  moments  of  de¬ 
light  and  sentiment.  Never 
was  he  deceived.  When 
we  thought  him  wrong  we 
would  find  him  right.  He 
would  weigh,  consider,  and 
e.xamine.  Then  he  would 
mention  the  price  he  would 
pay.  If  he  liked  a  gem, 
he  was  liberal,  even  going 
beyond  the  price  we  had 
in  our  own  calculations  set 
upon  it.  Then  we  would 
think  —  ‘That  stone  was 
finer  than  we  knew.’ 

“One  dealer,  not  know'- 
ing  the  plainly  dressed,  de¬ 
cisive  little  man,  but  much 
impressed  by  his  adept 
appraising,  offered  him  a 
job. 

“‘It  wouldn’t  be  work,’ 
sadly  smiled  Mr.  Harri¬ 
man.  ‘It  would  be  gross 
self-indulgence!’” 

No  modern  collector  out¬ 
shines  Maharaja  Sir  Sayaji 
Rao,  Gaekwar  of  Baroda.  To  his  inheri¬ 
tance  of  jewels — his  because  an  ancestor 
wrested  'Baroda  from  the  Moguls — he  has 
added  others.  Now  he  owns  bushels  of 
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loose  stones;  among  them  imcounted  rubies. 
Richest  of  all  are  the  fifty  immense 
pigeon’s-bloods  which  knot  at  the  shoulder 
that  much-written-about  two-million-dollar 
scarf  composed  (besides  the  rubies)  of  five 
hundred  diamonds,  two  hundred  emeralds, 
four  hundred  jiearls! 

Sparkling  stones  fill  his  war-chest,  deco¬ 
rate  his  throne,  his  elephants,  the  walls  of 
his  p>alace  (“  The  Abode  of  the  Goddess 
of  Fortune”).  They  decorate  himself  and 
his  Maharanee  only  on  state  occasions, 
when  they  must  p>arade  and  show  resplen¬ 
dent.  His  gems  are  for  the  “rainy  day” — 
not  for  the  sunny  languor  of  leisurely  hours. 
When  he  lately  came  to  New  York  he  wore 
no  jewels — not  even  a  scarf-pin. 

Princes  everywhere  still  desire  their 
regalia  to  dazzle  forth  material  splendor. 
Also,  that  their  treasuries  shall  contain 
what  may  be  turned  into  hostages  of  safety, 
or  sinews  of  war,  or  values  able  to  support 
them  after  their  thrones  are,  perchance, 
overthrown — as  hap|>ens  nowadays. 

Once  royalty  held  rubies  and  diamonds 
superior  to  money.  With  them  they  could 
buy  money.  Now  they  get  loan  of  it  by  a 
lien  on  customs  duties. 

.^t  that  other  time  conquerors  had  the 
habit  of  quickly  falling  upon  the  treasure- 
chambers  and  war-chests  as  the  vital  p>oint 
— a  heel  of  Achilles.  Recent  revolutions, 
those  of  the  Republicans  of  Portugal  and 
the  Young  Turks  of  Turkey,  struck  at  the 
custom-house  first,  but  next  at  the  jewel 
storehouses.  To  try  to  preserve  the  Man- 
chu  dynasty  Premier  Yuan  of  China  levied 
upon  the  rubies  and  other  jewels  of  Manchu 
nobles,  not  alone  because  Yuan  was  ar¬ 
chaic,  but  because  Mongols  and  Manchus 
have  set  great  numbers  of  rubies  in  shoe- 
tops  of  wives  and  concubines. 

“why  is  a  ruby?” 

If  you  ask  in  this  day,  when  science  is  so 
vastly  wise,  “What  and  why  is  a  ruby?” 
nobody  can  fully  answer.  On  this  ques¬ 
tion  Nature’s  retorts  have  been  secret- 
proof. 

Gather  whatever  is  known  about  the  ruby 
and  all  you  may  learn  is  that: 

It  is  found  in  river-beds,  washed  down 
from  disintegrated  hill  rock,  or  crystalline 
limestone  w’hich  eons  ago  was  sp>outed  out 
of  the  hot  interior  of  the  earth  and' then  was 
covered  for  other  eons  by  w^ater.  A  very 


few'  have  been  found  in  North  Carolina. 
The  mother  earth  has  been  upturned  almost 
solely  in  a  small  bit  of  India,  a  slender  strip 
of  Siam  adjoining,  and  in  the  island  of  Cey¬ 
lon,  which  def>ends  from  India  like  a  lavi- 
lifere — all  under  the  tropic  of  Cancer:  which 
should  be  called  the  ^ne  of  the  Precious 
Stone — the  zone  where  every  weed  and 
bird  is  bright  and  flaming,  and  only  man  is 
dark  or  dingy. 

Being  of  ^e  Neolithic  Age,  the  time  of 
generation  and  growth  of  the  ruby  goes  be¬ 
yond  all  but  the  most  coldly  calculated  pre- 
Biblical  periods  of  time.  It  goes  beyond  any 
calculation,  if  you  take  Hu^ey’s  word  that 
“events  in  geology  which  are  called  con¬ 
temporaneous  may  be  ten  million  years 
apart.” 

Mr.  Cattelle  says:  “It  is  supposed  to 
have  been  produced  by  the  alteration  of 
lime-bearing  feldspars  from  w'hich  carbonate 
of  lime  was  eventually  formed,  while  the 
aluminum  silicates  by  decomposition  pro¬ 
duced  alumina.  Later,  under  heat  and 
pressure,  this  became  ruby  or  sapphire 
according  to  conditions  during  crystalliza¬ 
tion.” 

Declares  Miss  A.  M.  Walker  of  Maiden 
Lane  (the  only  woman  precious-stone  ex¬ 
pert)  :  “  The  actual  cause  of  the  flame  color 
has  been  the  subject  of  elaborate  scientific 
investigation.  Although  believed  to  be 
salts  acting  on  the  alumina  and  oxid  of 
chromium,  the  real  cause  is  undiscovered; 
it  is  obviously  due  to  a  mysterious  cause  or 
quantity  not  yet  isolated.” 

Science  may  trace  the  beautiful  pebble 
to  its  lair,  reduce  it  to  its  simplest  chemical 
elements,  closely  imitate  it,  and  still  the 
puzzle  of  how  the  Sovereign  Alchemist 
transmuted  it  remains  hidden  and  unde- 
monstrable.  All  is  inscrutable — like  what 
paints  the  orchid  or  the  rose. 

You  can  make  a  ruby  that  only  the  ex¬ 
pert  can  distinguish  from  the  genuine,  but 
you  can’t  produce  it  simply  with  “alumina 
oxid”  touched  with  the  stain  of  “chromium 
and  other  impurities.”  Experiments  show 
that  the  use  of  oxid  of  chromium  often 
colors  an  artificial  crystal  blue  instead  of 
red,  makes  it  sapphire  color  instead  of  ruby. 
Another  p>aradox  is  that  in  trying  to  pro¬ 
duce  a  blue  sapphire,  w'hich  is  a  blue  ruby  in 
the  sense  that  a  ruby  is  a  red  sapphire, 
the  stone  first  comes  out  pink. 

One  of  the  favorite  chemical  formulas  for 
imitations — “synthetic  rubies” — is  this— 
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ingredients  to  be  exposed  to  white  heat  in 
a  covered  crucible  for  thirty  hours: 

One-third  ounce  powdered  rock  crystal, 
One-fourth  ounce  dry  carbonate  of  soda, 

8o  grains  burnt  borax, 

40  grains  saltpeter, 

4  drams  red  lead, 

15  grains  purple  of  Cassius, 

I  dram  sal  ammoniac. 

Observe  that  of  the  ascertained  chemical 
constituents  of  Nature’s  ruby  the  principal 
is  alumina,  and  that  it  is  not  in  the  man¬ 
made  formula  at  all. 

By  the  discoveries  of  the  chemist-miner¬ 
alogist,  M.  Tecla  of  Paris,  rubies  are  “re¬ 


constructed”  from  the  finest  ruby  sand — 
a  very  different  process  from  the  making 
of  a  synthetic  ruby  in  a  crucible. 

With  an  apparatus  called  a  chalumeau, 
which  is  merely  an  adaptation  of  the  oxy- 
hydrogen  blowpipe,  a  tiny  stream  of  ruby 
dust  is  fed  down  a  tube  into  a  small  retort, 
where  it  falls  directly  into  a  gas  flame  inten¬ 
sified  to  1200°  Fahrenheit  by  a  jet  of  pure 
oxygen  pumped  from  a  tank.  Fusing  is 
accomplished  in  the  middle  of  the  flame — 
not  its  hottest  part:  its  hottest  part  w'ould 
utterly  consume  the  dust.  Melted,  the 
drops  go  through  the  flame  into  a  little  cup, 
where,  drop  by  drop,  is  built  up  a  solid, 
piear-shaped  “boule,”  of  the  general  color  of 


the  original  stone.  This  is  what  goes  to  the  cutter. 

“If  a  man  could  stand  twenty-four  hours  or  more 
watchfully  tending  heat  of  2400°  Fahrenheit,  he 
could  probably  produce  a  ruby  of  thirty-four  carats,” 
says  Mr.  Van  Eden  of  Tecla’s.  “An instant’s  inter¬ 
ruption  of  the  feed  of  gas,  or  of  o.xygen,  or  of  elec¬ 
tricity,  ends  the  process,  and  a  new  stone  must  be 
commenced.  There  is  no  adding  to  a  stone  that 
has  once  stopped  its  growth.  The  best  we  have 
done  is  twenty-five  carats,  and  that  one  took  eight- 
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een  steady  hours  of  application  without  the  slight¬ 
est  interruption  of  vigilance.” 

“Nobody  would  know  the  difference,”  is  a  shib¬ 
boleth  in  the  trade;  and  lately  a  young  woman  rea¬ 
soned  backward,  saying  to  herself:  “If  a  stone  of 
inferior  quality  may  be  mistaken  for  one  of  superior 
quality,  why  shouldn’t  dealers  themselves  make  the 
opposite  mistake?”  She  went  into  a  shop  and 
bought  up  all  the  low-priced  red-stone  rings,  in  the 
hope  that  through  some  accident  a  genuine  ruby 
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might  have  been  mixed 
in. 

She  did  not  know,  as 
dealers  and  pawnbrokers 
should  know,  that  there 
are  absolute  methods  of 
distinguishing  false  from 
true,  or  even  near-true, 
and  that  the  original 
merchandisers  of  stones 
seldom  err  on  the  WTong 
side. 

Yet  it  has  come  to  be 
true  that  natural  rubies 
of  impressive  size  are  so 
rarely  in  market  that 
exp)erts  disagree  upon 
their  genuineness  with  all 
the  witness-stand  divers¬ 
ity  of  e.xperts  in  sanity 
and  handw'riting. 

“Lately  I  lost  the  sale 
of  a  large  ruby  which  I 
know  to  be  natural,  be¬ 
cause  an  e.xpert  pro¬ 
nounced  it  synthetic,  or 
artificial,”  a  celebrated 
dealer  told  me.  “  I  sold  a 
very  fine  synthetic  to  a 
dealer  for  what  it  was, 
and  another  exp>ert  pro¬ 
nounced  that  to  be  a 
natural  stone!” 

The  determination  of 
true  and  false  is  chiefly 
by  means  of  the  dichrois- 
cope — just  a  little  brass 
tube  like  a  telescope  ,with 
a  cleavage  of  Iceland  spar 
in  place  of  glass.  Through 
this  you  may  see  whether 
a  ruby  shows  two  images. 

If  it  does,  one  aurora- 
red  and  the  other  car¬ 
mine-red,  it  is  the  true 
thing.  Spinel,  which  is 
light  red,  but  not  a  ruby, 
will  show  two  images,  as 
a  diamond  will,  or  garnet, 
or  even  red  glass!  But 
both  these  images  will  be 
of  one  color  instead  of  two. 

In  hardness  the  dia- 
mond  ranks  ten,  the  ruby  nine — next  lower. 
That  is,  the  ruby  can  be  scratched  by  nothing 
but  a  diamond.  Two  rubies  rubbed  together 
will  not  scratch  each  other. 
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M.  D.  Rothschild,  one  of  the  leading  ruby 
men  in  New  York,  points  out  the  third  un¬ 
failing  test,  saying: 

“Chemists  have  succeeded  in  producing 
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prove  to  be  of  the  same 
hardness  as  rubies  and 
sapphires.  Reconstructed 
rubies  have  almost  the 
same  hardness  and  speci¬ 
fic  gravity  as  the  real,  but 
they  lack  the  brilliancy" 

S"o  process  has  repro¬ 
duced  the  brilliancy. 

So,  in  short,  the  surest, 
simplest  touchstone  for 
a  questionable  ruby  is  a 
real  ruby — rubbed  one 
against  the  other,  or 
merely  compared. 


Your  collector  scorns 
imitations,  however  won¬ 
derful  in  themselves, 
however  romantic  as  an 
achie\ement  in  chemis¬ 
try.  He  can  not  con¬ 
template  stones  produced 
in  a  crucible;  his  blood 
surges  for  triumphs  in 
p)ersonal  discernment  of 
value.  In  that  he  finds 
the  glow  of  hope,  the 
shock  of  disappointment, 
the  furious  contentions 
of  competition — all  that 
Stevenson  would  have 
called  “the  true  eli.\ir  of 
vital  spirits.”  But  why 
there  may  not  be  collec¬ 
tors  of  imitations,  I  do 
not  see,  since  there  are 
ardent  collectors  of  minor 
p>oets. 


Values  in  precious 
stones  from  three-quarter 
carats  up  are  ranked: 
first,  ruby;  second,  emer¬ 
ald;  third,  diamond.  “No 
stone  increases  so  much 
in  value  in  relation  to 
size,  all  e.xcellences  being 
the  same,  as  the  Oriental 


DIG  THE  GEM-BEARING  GRAVEL  FROM  THE  RIVER-BED. 
UNGUARDED  AND  QUITE  SAFE  FROM  THEFT. 


ruby,”  one  is  assured  by 
the  London  expert, 
Streeter.  One  of  less 
than  twenty-four  carats. 


minute  crystals  of  rubies  and  sapphires  the  property  of  an  Indian  prince,  was 
which,  under  the  microscope,  present  the  bought  for  156  pounds  avoirdupois  of  gold. 


true  crystallization  of  corundums — which  is  When  a  perfect  ruby  of  five  carats  is 
the  ruby  family — and  upon  being  tested  brought  into  market,  a  sum  will  be  offered 
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for  it  ten  times  the  price  given  for  a 
diamond  of  the  same  weight.  But  should 
it  reach  the  weight  of  ten  carats  no  value 
can  be  set  upon  it.  In  trade  it  remains 
true  of  a  good  ruby,  as  of  a  good  pearl, 
“nobody  knows  the  worth.” 

Nothing  that  is  ruby  but  has  its  price. 
Bits  almost  microscopic,  suitable  for  deli¬ 
cate  watch-jewels,  bring  in  the  rough  one- 
half  cent  apiece,  and,  as  I  have  showm,  the 
dust  itself  may  be  sold  for  fusing  into  “re¬ 
constructed  rubies.”  Moderate  sizes,  in¬ 
expertly  cut  under  the  tents  along  the  Moko 
Road  of  Mogok,  hurdle  in  price  high  ov'er 
the  coddled  diamond. 

Cut  pigeon’s-bloods  range  from  $2,000  a 
carat  up.  In  Chicago  a  jeweler  has  a  nine- 
carat  marked  at  $25,000.  One  of  eleven 
carats  a  few  years  ago  sold  in  this  country 
for  $80,000,  and  is  now  worth  $120,000. 
These  prices  may  be  compared  with  those 
of  two  stones  ten  years  ago  sent  to  London 
to  be  recut  to  35  5-16  carats  and  38  9-16  car¬ 
ats,  which  brought  afterward  $50,000  and 
$100,000.  To-day  these  are  v'alued  at  much 
more  than  double  those  prices. 

Long  ago  Marco  Polo  brought  home  the 
tale  that  the  King  of  Ceylon  possessed  a  ruby 
which  was  the  “span  of  a  hand”  in  length. 
One  the  “span  of  a  hand”  would  be  worth 
an  old-time  war.  However  large  it  was,  it  is 
true  that  Kublai  Khan,  leading  his  Asiatic 
hordes  in  conquering  force  toward  the  West, 
offered  a  prosperous  Mongol  city  for  it. 
The  offer  was  declined.  Finally  he  acquired 
the  stone  in  the  accustomed  way  of  con¬ 
querors,  and  had  it  cut  up  to  adorn  the 
footgear  of  his  Chinese  favorites. 

Two-  of  the  biggest  rubies  remain  the 
property  of  the  King  of  Visapur,  India.  One 
is  of  53^4  carats  and  one  of  carats. 
The  first  should  be  worth  $1,750,000,  more 
or  less,  according  to  its  brilliancy  and  per¬ 
fection  and  the  comp>etition  for  its  purchase. 

A  WAR  FOR  A  MINE 

Benign  as  its  reputation  is,  there  has  been 
one  war  for  the  ruby.  Not  a  bloody  war. 
It  was  what  the  chancelleries  of  Europe 
complacently  term  “a  beneficent  assimila¬ 
tion.”  Still,  it  was  a  lucky  war — for  the 
banner  that  won. 

Here  was  the  dire  situation  that  called 
for  action: 

In  Burma,  in  a  valley  bordered  by  nine 
hills,  there  was,  and  is,  the  greatest  ruby¬ 


bearing  ground  on  earth.  About  a  century 
ago  a  missionaiy-monk,  describing  to  the 
Vatican  the  countr>'  and  people  he  was  la¬ 
boring  with,  mentioned  it,  giving  latitude  and 
longitude.  The  report  lay  gathering  dust  in 
the  archives.  In  the  course  of  India’s  con¬ 
quest  the  English  got  rumor  of  these  mines. 
They  at  the  same  time  heard  that  oppression 
existed  there.  Hastily  they  “went  to  it.” 

“The  King  of  Burma,”  wrote  a  chroni¬ 
cler  of  the  time,  “was  known  to  be  exces¬ 
sively  fond  of  these  jewels.”  His  title  was 
the  splendid  one  of  “Lord  of  the  Rubies.” 
His  oppression  was  that  he  had  exacted 
from  delvers  in  the  soil  every  ruby  weighing 
one  hundred  ticals,*  so  that  his  queen  at 
Mandalay  could  crown,  rope,  and  buttress 
herself  with  the  choicest  of  pigeon’s-bloods, 
and  his  treasury  be  well  lin^.  With  every 
bit  of  treasure-trove  of  stipulated  weight  a 
runner  would  go  hurrying  over  jungle 
slop)es,  through  beast-haunted  forests,  across 
the  nine  hills,  to  the  king. 

The  king,  on  sighting  him,  would  order 
out  his  troops,  call  elephants  from  piling 
teak,  have  them  gaily  caparisoned.  Then 
past  glittering  palaces  and  lively  bazaars 
and  bending  multitudes  “the  gladness” 
would  be  escorted  by  the  gay  pageant  up  to 
the  doors  of  the  treasury,  where  it  would  be 
deposited  to  the  account  of  his  gladdened 
Highness.  After  which  the  rrmner  would 
walk  home. 

Under  this  custom  the  European  market 
had  been  deprived  of  the  most  beautiful 
stones.  So  distressful  a  condition  made  it 
imperative  that  one  more  of  the  Little  Peo¬ 
ples  should  be  taught  that  the  earth  is  for 
Big  Business.  Besides,  they  were  very 
little  and  had  weaknesses,  and  a  sort  of 
wildness.  What  they  received  in  British 
coin  for  their  finds,  “they  exchanged  for 
incredible  savage  debaucheries.  ” 

When  the  English  in  1886  made  their 
march  to  relieve  this  Little  People  of  their 
grinding  rule  and  bad  habits,  Xhe  armed  ex- 
p)edition  did  not  omit  to  take  with  it  the 
leading  gem  expert  of  Great  Britain,  G. 
Skelton  Streeter. 

Mr.  Streeter,  in  an  ingenuous  accoimt  of 
this  “beneficent  penetration,”  WTOte:  “It 
was  expected  that  we  should  not  reach  this 
unknown  country  wthout  opposition.” 

However,  it  was  easy  going.  They 
reached  the  foot  of  the  nine  glittering 
peaks  which  surrounded  the  ruby  valley, 

*  Tical- 236  grains  Troy. 
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wth  mules  and  |x)nies  as  pack-animals  car-  “One  hour,  and  its  former  occupants 
rying  ammunition,  guns,  and  supplies,  could  l)e  seen  scuttling  over  the  hills.  Bu- 
Ascending  a  mile  a  day,  they  climbed  above  gles  sounded  rest  for  Christmas ....  Christ- 
the  clouds.  “The  Dacoits  and  Shans  fell  mas  broke  English-fashion — heavy  white 
back,  evacuating  one  strong  stockade  after  frost  on  ground.  Divine  service  held.” 
another,”  before  this  salvation  force.  Next  day  the  column  threw  itself  forward. 

“The  morning  before  Christmas”  (mark  But  the  stockade  had  been  abandoned, 
the  benignant  season)  “we  reached  a  point  “We  entered  into  the  richest  of  ruby- 
at  the  end  of  a  narrow'  valley  where  hills  bearing  districts.” 

rose  high,  and  through  which  two  passes  led  Since  then,  for  twenty  years  now,  the 
directly  into  the  Ruby  Aline  District.  The  spectacle  of  the  runner  bearing  across  the 
passes  were  found  stockaded  strongly  by  the  nine  hills  to  Mandalay  a  new  great  ruby  for 
enemy.  General  Stewart  attacked  the  right  the  king’s  treasury,  and  the  i)ageant  of  its 
front  first,  dropping  a  few  shells  into  it,  and  reception,  have  been  unknowm.  The  ele- 
moved  an  attacking  party  against  it.  phants  remain  in  the  “  sludgy  squdgy 
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creek,”  and  the  new-found  gems  take  their  market  at  Nijni  Novgorod,  the  horse-races 
orderly  way  through  mercantile  channels  at  Yokohama,  that  imported  show-line  at 
to  the  counters  of  London,  Paris,  Vienna,  old  Coney  Island,  can  you  have  seen  so 
St.  Petersburg,  Brussels,  and  New  York,  many  variations  of  Adam  gathered  together. 
Because  once  in  possession.  Great  Britain  The  memory  is  dream-like.  You  pass 
chartered  a  company,  headed  by  the  new  over  high,  cool  trails  down  to  where  tiger 
Baron  Nathan  Mayer  Rothschild,  to  ex-  and  rhinos  abound;  through  jungle  that 
ploit  the  valley.  blooms  with  orchids  and  scarlet-flowered 

Baron  Rothschild  went  to  the  Ruby  Val-  Dhak  trees;  and  descend  to  the  marvelous 
ley  to  start  the  new  e.xploitation.  A  shack  valley,  where  the  heat  is  overp)owering,  and 
of  bamboo  was  put  up  as  an  office  on  the  mahouts  fall  asleep  on  the  elephants  that 
ground  itself,  and  notice  was  given  that  carry  burdens.  In  the  midst  of  this  scene 

shares  would  be  sold.  So  thick  was  the  rise  the  gaunt,  creaking  skeleton  structures 

swarm  of  Burmese,  Japanese,  Chinese,  which  are  the  modem  American-made  ma- 
Javanese,  Shans,  Dacoits,  English,  and  oth-  chines  for  digging  and  sifting, 
er  “wild  people”  assembled  to  buy  shares  In  other  ways  this  mining-camp  is  unique, 

in  his  company  that  to  reach  and  enter  the  There  is  no  guarding  of  the  hoard  the  soil 
temporary  office  the  Baron  had  to  climb  has  been  made  to  yield  up.  No  claims  are 
over  their  dark,  ragged  heads  by  ladder  to  a  staked ;  no  rivalries  fought.  When  tenders 
garret  window!  and  operatives  go  to  their  huts  to  eat  or 

Rothschild  holds  sixty-five  per  cent,  of  the  cook  a  meal  they  drop  down  their  sun  um- 
output  of  rubies  in  his  two  hands.  He  had  brella,  or  shovel,  trowel,  and  sack,  by  the 
no  need  of  a  combination  such  as  the  side  of  their  pile  of  rubies.  You  may  paw 

Diamond  Trust  to  maintain  prices.  over  anybody’s  pile  and  no  one  is  apprehen- 

The  diamond,  once  rare,  has  really  be-  siv’e. 
come  plentiful,  and  its  maintenance  at  par  Is  it  because  of  some  happy  quality  in 
has  long  been  one  of  the  most  successful  this  most  precious  mineral  gem  which  is  the 

“corners”  or  “trusts”  in  commercial  his-  color  of  the  Holy  Grail? 
tory.  Only  such  a  quantity  is  set  free  to 

the  trade  as  shall  keep  the  product  at  its  the  gem  of  most  gracious  repute 
previous,  or  increased,  money- worth;  and 

the  unique  relation  of  the  Diamond  Trust  The  gracious  or  sinister  influence  of  inani- 
to  the  p>eople  (which  in  America  the  Steel  mate  objects  science  considers  to  be  due  to 
Trust  and  the  Beef  Trust  try  to  copy  by  the  mental  effect  of  thinking  on  their  pre- 
widely  distributing  shares)  is  that  people  vious  associations.  As  Wall  Street  avoids 
owning  diamonds  which  are  autocratically  persons  known  to  be  luckless,  so  are  luck- 
kept  “as  good  as  gold,  ”  (like  people  owning  less  jewels  avoided.  Why  defy  chances  al- 
Steel  common  or  Beef  stock)  are  not  clam-  ready  demonstrated? 
oring  for  reductions  in  prices,  or  for  the  Rake  the  ruby’s  past:  almost  never  will 
trust’s  dissolution.  you  find  it  to  have  been  a  “moon-eyed  her- 

In  return  for  the  monopoly,  Rothschild’s  alder  of  dismay”  even  in  fancy.  Ancients 
Ruby  Mines  Company  was  required  to  pay  believed  its  owner  would  never  fail  in  any- 
some  $34,000  a  year  to  the  Government,  and  thing,  love  or  fortune  or  powers,  and  that 
to  license  natives  to  dig  in  their  own  way.  it  gave  courage  and  victory. 

In  other  words,  what  the  natives  w’ere  free  Picturesque  and  dramatic  has  been  this 
to  do  before — except  for  the  payment  of  special  setting  of  luck.  It  was  the  favorite 
rubies  “over  one  hundred  ticals”  in  weight  talisman  and  love-token  in  the  Middle  Ages, 
to  Thebaw’s  treasury — they  now  must  pay  Many  a  crusader  went  on  his  Holy  Quest 
a  flat  tax  to  do.  and  to  battle  with  a  ruby  on  his  helmet. 

Primitive  customs  in  the  Ruby  Valley  To  this  day  the  royal  House  of  Hohen- 
continue  side  by  side  with  the  latest  labor-  zollem  holds  with  firm  care  a  ruby  that  has 
saving  machinery.  Castaway  American  been  regarded  as  a  family  talisman  since 
kerosene  cans,  jute  bags,  bamboo  baskets  the  Elector,  John  Cicero,  flourished,  toward 
and  sticks  are  operated  like  the  Old  Oaken  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century.  Tradition 
Bucket  and  its  p>ole.  is  that  a  huge  toad  dropp)ed  it  on  the  cover- 

Every  week  there  is  an  auction.  Only  in  let  of  a  princess  just  as  she  had  given  birth 
the  rug  market  at  Teheran,  the  general  to  a  son.  Each  emperor  of  the  Germans, 
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when  on  the  point  of  death,  has  handed  to 
his  successor  a  sealed  packet  containing  the 
stone.  That  the  powers  of  the  Empire 
would  wane  and  the  influence  of  royalty 
in  that  country  grow  less  were  the  stone  to 
be  lost,  is  the  family  belief,  and  to  this  the 
Kaiser  himself  is  subject. 

There  was  the  compassionate  two-inch 
ruby  which  relieved  the  sixteen-year  Mary 
Tudor  from  a  loathsome  marriage.  Old 
Louis  XII.  of  France  had  determined  on  a 
second  wife  to  spite  the  haughty  Louise 
d’Angoul^me,  who,  sure  that  she  w’as  the 
mother  of  the  next  monarch,  Francois  de 
Valois,  had  been  prematurely  interfering 
in  comrt  and  government.  The  king  con¬ 
founded  her  by  suddenly  announcing  his  ar¬ 
rangement  to  wed  Mary  Tudor. 

DiflBculties  had  beset  that  arrangement. 
But  when  Mary  Tudor  was  shown  “the 
goodly  gear”  which  Louis  was  ready  to 
lavish  upon  his  queen — “fifty-six  pieces  of 
jewelry,  including  noble  rubies,  one  of  them 
fully  two  inches  long” — well,  what  could  a 
poor  princess  do? 

“I  will  give  them  to  her  one  by  one,” 
promised  the  old  king.  And  Mary  suc¬ 
cumbed,  recemng  the  day  after  the  cere¬ 
mony  the  two-inch  ruby. 

Louis  had  been  fortunate  while  he  held  it. 
Eighty-two  days  after  parting  with  it,  he 
di^;  and  Mary,  scarcely  in  womanhood, 
yet  a  queen  dowager,  with  all  of  the  fifty-six 
varieties  of  jewelry  in  her  possession,  w’ent 
home  to  marry  the  English  duke  she  truly 
cared  for. 

A  French  knight  sheared  from  the  helmet 
of  Henry  V.  of  England — “the  very  casque 
that  did  affright  the  air  at  Agincourt,” 
and  that  now’  hangs  in  the  dusky  gloom  of 
Westminster  Abbey — a  ruby  clasping  a 
feather.  It  was  the  great  uncut  ruby  which 
Pedro  the  Cruel  had  given  to  “  Black  Prince  ” 
Edward  for  haxing  put  him  back  on  the 
throne  of  Castile. 

Feather  and  jewel  fell  under  the  hoofs  of 
horses.  King  Henry  had  lost  of  men  only 
sixteen  hundred  against  ten  thousand  lost 
by  France,  so  his  only  fret  was  over  the 
ruby.  A  prisoner,  an  archer,  told  him  where 
it  could  be  found,  stipulating  that  he  have 
his  liberty  for  the  information.  The  king 
got  the  ruby,  but  the  prisoner  did  not  get 
his  liberty. 

When  Charles  I.  lost  the  same  ruby  to  the 
Commonwealth,  he  at  once  lost  his  head. 
The  Stuarts  obtained  the  ruby  and  set  it  in 


the  coronation  ring  of  Scotland.  James  II. 
on  a  historic  flight  took  it  across  the  Chan¬ 
nel  with  him.  His  incognito  required  that 
the  jewel  should  be  concealed.  Perhaps 
concealment  nullified  the  virtue.  Anyway, 
the  hopes  of  the  Stuarts  and  their  Jacobin 
and  Catholic  supporters  of  “the  king  over 
the  water  ”  could  not  prevail  after  England’s 
efficient  Elizabeth  had  acquired  the  gem. 

The  late  Elizabeth  of  Austria  wore  over 
her  heart  a  ruby.  It  was  “such  a  favorite 
of  hers  that  she  never  appeared  in  the  eve¬ 
ning  without  it — a  huge  ruby  set  as  the 
heart  of  a  rose  with  smaller  ones  spreading 
out  as  the  petals.  It  made  the  center  of  a 
berth,  the  rest  being  foliage  carried  out  in 
diamonds.”  That  morning  in  Geneva  when 
an  assassin’s  dagger  struck  her  down  she 
was  not  wearing  it. 

One  of  the  sublimest  rubies  was  obtained 
by  Gustavus  Adolphus  of  Sweden  in  war, 
and  he  took  it  to  Catherine  the  Great  in  St. 
Petersburg  when  he  solicited  the  hand  of 
the  Grand  Duchess  Alexandra.  The  be¬ 
trothal  happened,  but  no  wedding.  The 
gem  scintillates  in  the  Russian  crown.  Gus¬ 
tavus  lost  his  throne,  and  his  reason. 

One  more  anecdote.  Until  you  follow  to 
the  sequel  you  might  think  that  here,  at 
last,  is  an  ill  fortune  with  which  to  reproach 
the  ruby. 

It  was  a  far-back  instance  of  malign  en¬ 
ticement — the  instance  of  how  Polynices, 
desperately  smitten,  bribed  the  vain  woman 
Eriphyle  with  a  string  of  rubies.  For  it  he 
induced  her  to  persuade  her  unwilling 
husband  to  join  the  Expedition  of  the 
Seven  against  Thebes. 

She  did,  and  her  husband  marched  to  the 
battle  which,  as  prearranged,  made  her  a 
widow. 

This  was  the  tragic  episode  that  impelled 
Epictetus  to  ask  a  question  as  big  to-day 
as  then: 

“What  is  a  necklace?  It  is  the  opinion 
concerning  such  things  which  would  not  al¬ 
low  a  wife  to  continue  a  wife  or  a  mother 
a  mother.” 

It  is  only  to  be  added  that  in  shame  the 
vain  Eriphyle  disposed  of  it;  and  presently, 
because  for  that  string  of  stones  she  had 
persuaded  his  father  to  go  upon  his  fatal 
march,  her  son,  Alcmaeon,  slew  her. 

The  cumulative  lesson,  you  see,  seems  to 
be  that  after  getting  it  honorably,  the  best 
thing  to  do  w-ith  a  ruby  is  to  keep  it! 


'^^w^^UTHLESS — o’  course  he’s 

Jfs,  «  u  II  ^  won’t  work! 

Now,  Ma,  there’s  no  use  in 
talking — I  don’t  intend  to 
be  the  fool  father  of  a  rich 
man’s  son — at  least  not  any  more.”  With 
a  dexterous  movement  the  old  man  flap¬ 
ped  his  morning  paper  open  and  with  one 
blow  of  his  palm  smote  it  flat  with  the 
financial  page  uppermost.  “More  coffee,” 
he  ordered  over  ^  shoulder  curtly. 

A  butler,  silent,  scornful,  automatic, 
moved  through  noiseless  grooves;  and 
from  the  other  end  of  the  breakfast- 
table  Ma  kept  on,  heedless  of  the  old 
man’s  dictum  of  finality. 

“Why,  Pa,  I  don’t  see  how’  you  can 
act  so — ^you’ve  got  money  enough  for 
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all  of  us.  Let  the  boy  enjoy  himself.” 

The  old  man  grunted  from  out  of  his 
coffee  cup,  with  his  eyes  still  glued  to  the 
market  reports  before  him.  “I^t  him  learn 
to  make  money  like  I  did,  so’s  he  can  take 
care  of  it  w’hen  I’m  gone — that’ll  be  enjoy¬ 
ment  enough.” 

The  ample  form  with  its  placid  curves 
rippled  in  a  spiritless  indignation  at  the 
other  end  of  the  table.  “It  ain’t  fair.  Pa,” 
she  urged  p>eevishly.  “  Here  he  is  just  get¬ 
ting  on  with  real  nice  people  and  invited 
all  around — house-p>arties  and  such,  and 


THE  OLD  MAN  BEGAN  TO  THINK. 

clubs  and  all  that — and  now  you’re  going 
to  make  him  come  down  to  your  stuffy  old 
ofl5ce  every  day!” 

This  was  a  gross  libel  on  the  old  man’s 
headquarters;  a  whole  floor  had  been  re¬ 
modeled  by  a  fancy  architect  in  an  ascend¬ 
ing  scale  of  opulence  that  culminated  in  an 
inner  sanctuary  with  fluted  columns,  padded 
floors,  and  silk  rugs — a  place  where  every¬ 
thing  had  been  carx^ed,  woven,  painted,  or 
designed  to  sp>ecial  order.  It  looked  expen- 
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sive,  and  thereby  satisfied  the  old  man’s 
only  esthetic  sensibility. 

Dispassionately  he  grunted  as  he  pushed 
the  empty  cup  away.  “Jim’s  going  to 
learn  to  work,”  he  announced  flatly.  “Tell 
him  to  come  down  to  the  office  at  five 
this  afternoon.  If  he  don’t  come,  his  al¬ 
lowance  is  cut  in  half.  Not  before  five 
o’clock,  though.  I’m  busy.”  He  shoved 
his  chair  back  from  the  table  and  jammed 
the  paper  in  his  jxKket.  “Don’t  for¬ 
get  to  tell  him  about  his  allowance — he’ll 
come.” 

“His  allowance — oh.  Pa!”  The  silk  and 
lace  morning  gown  fluttered  in  an  agony  of 


ter  of  five  he  had  dismissed  brusquely  the 
last  conferee  and  then  apparently  lost  him¬ 
self  in  staring  idly  over  the  mellowing 
'ights  of  the  great  city.  The  smooth- 
shaven,  heavy  jowls  and  the  lean  lips  were 
as  immobile  as  ever,  yet  at  intervals 
the  old  man’s  eyes  traveled  across  to  the 
little  clock  that  was  slowly  counting  out 
the  minutes  of  the  New’  York  day.  .\nd 
one  of  the  heavy-knuckled  hands  covered 
with  the  loose,  parchment  skin  of  old  age 
abstractedly  fondled  an  unlighted  cigar 
that  would  ordinarily  have  been  half  con¬ 
sumed  by  this  time. 

A  muffled  buzzer  sang  at  the  side  of  the 


agitation.  “Why,hehasn’t 
enough  as  it  is,  and  I  was 
just  going  to  ask  you — wait 
a  minute — w’ait  a  minute. 
Pa — ”  But  with  a  final 
snort  over  his  shoulder  the 
old  man  had  disappeared, 
and  from  the  distance 
came  a  further  series  of 
puffings  and  gruntings 
that  marked  his  struggles 
with  his  overcoat.  Help¬ 
lessly  the  fluttering  laces 
and  silk  settled  back. 

The  thumb  of  Destiny 
had  been  turned  down, 
and  the  doom  of  a  regular 
and  vulgar  daily  toil  was 
about  to  descend  on  the 
son  of  the  house. 

Down-town,  late  that 
afternoon,  the  old  man  sat 
alone  in  his  carved  and 
padded  sanctuary.  Thirty 
stories  below,  the  haze  of 
the  evening  was  already 
settling,  softening  the  roof¬ 
tops  of  the  distance  and 
leaving  in  delicate  con¬ 
trast  the  purjile  canons 
of  the  intersecting  streets. 
Before  him,  on  a  littered 
desk  with  the  area  of  a 
billiard-table,  four  clocks 
bearing  enameled  signs — 
London,  New  York, 
Chicago,  and  San  Francis¬ 
co — marked  the  hours  with 
a  mechanism  as  silerit  as 
the  passage  of  time  itself. 

As  the  New  York 
clock  indicated  a  quar- 


•‘VOt.’R  SO.V  IS  OUTSIDK,  MR. 
GOREM.” 


desk,  and  a  second  later  a 
faded  little  secretary  ap¬ 
peared.  “Your  son  is 
outside,  Mr.  Gorem.” 

“Send  him  in,”  ordered 
the  old  man  curtly.  He 
swung  around  at  the  desk, 
light^  the  cigar  briskly, 
and  began  shuffling  among 
the  scattered  papers. 
“Prompt  —  maybe  he’s 
got  the  goods.  He  ought 
to  have — from  me,  any¬ 
how’.  Or  maybe  he  wants 
the  allowance,”  he  added 
grimly  to  himself.  “On 
time,  hey?”  He  looked 
up  as  his  son  entered  the 
room.  “Ma  told  you 
what  I  wanted  you  for?  ” 

The  younger  man  nod¬ 
ded  as  he  lighted  a  ciga¬ 
rette.  “Said  we  needed 
the  money — I’m  getting 
a  big  boy  now — time  to 
go  to  work,  put  my  shoul¬ 
der*  to  the  wheel,  and  all 
that  sort  of  thing,”  he 
answered  flippantly. 

The  old  man  snorted. 
“Well,  made  up  your 
mind  what  business  you 
want  to  go  into,  hey?” he 

“Well,  Dad,  I’ve  come 
down  to  talk  it  over.  But 
you  know  I’ve  no  taste 
for  business — what  need, 
anyway?  You’ve  got 
more  money  than  you  or 
the  rest  of  us  can  use.  Of 
course,”  he  went  on  serf- 
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oiisly,  “if  we  were  like  most  families  and  you 
need^  me,  why,  you  know.  Dad,  I’d  pull 
along  in  the  yoke  with  you  like  all  possessed. 
But  as  it  is,  I  don’t  feel  that  I’m  a  shirk.” 

“You  won’t  be  a 
shirk,  Jimmie  — 

you’v'e  got  my  blood  I  ■,  i|, 

in  ye — ^and  it’s  time  . 

to  begin.  I’ve  got 
some  pride  o’ family,  'I 

and  I  made  my  own  I 

pile  myself — I’ve  got  .  i  I 

the  pride  of  wanting  i: 

to  see  my  son  do  | 
what  I’ve  done,  and  i  A  j  *^1'  | 

with  a  better  chance  1  j- 

at  the  start  than  I  /  /  ■  t 

had  —  peddlin’  tin-  jl  fJ  J 

ware.  In  the  next  — |  n 
place,  there  ain’t  >  /j  |  ^ 
room  in  this  country  \  f 

for  a  man  that  won’t  V  •(' 
work,  whether  he’s  //^ 

one  of  these  rich  j  ^  1  ,lL  ^  ^ 

hoboes  or  just  an  or-  .  \\1  I'  f, 

dinary  f)oor  one;  and  Ml  ill 

then,  for  another  \ 

reason,  I  don’t  in-  \  U|u| 

tend  to  be  one  of  \  \  I’f 

these  fool  fathers  of  i  j 

rich  men’s  sons,  : 

spending  the  dollars  - 

they  don’t  know  the  “is.n’t  it  a  trifl 
value  of.” 

“But  you’ve  made  enough,  more  than 
enough.  Dad — you  can’t  use  what  you’re 
making  now,”  argued  Jimmie. 

“That’s  not  the  pioint,”  retorted  the  old 
man  harshly.  “A  man’s  what-d’ye-call-it, 
hey? — destiny,  that’s  it,  destiny — is  woik 
— and  work  is  anything  from  peddling  ba¬ 
nanas  or  tinware,  like  I  did,  to  bossin’  from 
the  t(^  o’  the  heap,  like  I’m  doing  now’. 
My  money’s  going  to  give  you  a  better 
chance  to  choose  than  I  had — now  then, 
what  ye  going  to  have,  hey?  ” 

It  was  a  crisis  for  Jimmie,  but  Jimmie 
did  not  know’  it;  for,  like  most  crises,  it 
looked  very  commonplace.  A  score  of 
times  Jimmie  had  escaped  with  audacious 
ease;  this  was  merely  another  time,  prob¬ 
ably. 

“From  any  one  else.  Dad,  that  w’ould 
soimd  like  an  invitation  to  have  a  drink. 
But  if  I’ve  got  to  choose  right  off,  it’s  only 
fair  to  begin  at  the  bottom  and  peddle 
bananas  as  you  suggest,”  said  Jimmie  gaily. 


The  old  man  leaned  forward  grimly.  “All 
right,  selling  bananas  it  is;  I’ll  take  you  at 
your  own  word.  And,”  he  added  bluntly, 

“if  you  go  back  on  it  now — well - ”  ’ 

“The  banana 
business!” 

Jimmie  recogniz- 
^  ,1  ed,  a  trifle  late,  that 

^  he  had  really  passed 

a  crisis.  In  the  mo- 
,  mentary  whirl  and 

:  I ,,  adjustment  of  ideas, 

^  impossible  pic- 

ture  arose  in  his 
I  ^  \  mind  of  a  young 

jj  \  man  and  a  two- 

\\\\|  wheeled  cart  piled 

W  sprawling 

\\ T  .  yellow  fruit.  “Oh, 
/  I  say.  Dad,  that’s 

only  a  joke!”  he  ex- 
v  claimed. 

\  ^\\  “Joke  nothing! 

Or  if  it  is,  it’s  your 
Y  joke,  ain’t  it?  You 

\  make  a  w’ish,  just 

'  like  a  story -brok, 

and  here  I  am  like 
the  fairy  godmother 
that  makes  it  come 
true — like  that !  ”  He 

-  cracked  his  big 

is.n’t  it  a  trifle— ah— drastic?”  knuckles  in  illustra¬ 

tion. 

But  the  harshness  died  out  of  his  voice 
as  he  went  on:  “Why,  Jimmie,  son,  I 
don’t  care  what  it  is  you’re  in;  but  I’ll  put 
you  at  the  top  o’  the  heap.  You  needn’t 
worry  about  pushing  a  cart  through  the 
streets — I  did  that,  or  pretty  much  that, 
when  I  started.  But  you’ll  start  right- 
big  business,  modem  ideas,  and  all  that 
sort  of  thing.  Bananas!  By  gad.  I’ll  show 
the  world  what  the  banana  business  ought 
to  be!” 

He  punched  a  button  under  the  rim  of 
the  big  desk,  and  the  faded  little  secretary 
flopped  into  the  sanctuary.  “Fix  up  a 
room  for  Jim  outside  somewhere.  Put  a 
desk  in  here  for  him  till  it’s  ready.”  The 
faded  secretary  slid  noiselessly  out. 

“Jim,  you’ll  come  down-towm  w’ith  me 
mornings  after  this.  Your  business  at  first 
will  be  to  sit  tight — mostly  to  stop,  look, 
and  listen,  as  the  railroad  signs  say.  You 
can  go  up  home  now  and  tell  Ma  that  your 
salary  w’ill  be  what  she  thinks  your  allow- 
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ance  should  be — now  that  you  won’t  have 
time  to  spend  it.  ” 

Jimmie  accepted  the  state  of  affairs  with 
an  easy  adaptability,  though  still  a  trifle 
dazed  at  the  swift¬ 
ness  with  which 
events  had  crystal¬ 
lized.  “All  right, 

Dad!  Hooray  for 
the  banana  business 
if  you  say  so  —  this 
automatic  choice 
is  a  great  load 
off  my  mind.  Want 
me  to  go  home  by 
way  of  the  docks 
and  pick  up  a  few 
bargains  in  left-over 
bunches?  ” 

“You  don’t  know 
enough,”  retorted 
the  old  man  curtly. 

“I  don’t  reckon  you 
know  enough  about 
business  to  start 
anywhere  but  at  the 
top.”  His  face  hard¬ 
ened  in  abstraction 
for  an  instant. 

“If  anybody  cares 
enough  to  know, 
you  might  say  that 
you’re  the  secretary 
to  the  Consolidated 
Tropical  Fruit  Products  Development  Com¬ 
pany.” 

Jimmie  whistled.  “Swell  name  that. 
Dad!  -When  I  can  reel  out  an  offhand  in¬ 
spiration  like  that.  I’ll  be  qualified  to  sit' 
among  the  big  guns,  too.  After  this  I’ll 
never  be  able  to  look  a  banana  in  the  eye 
without  taking  off  my  hat  to  it.” 

The  old  man’s  harsh  features  softened 
again,  and  he  walked  across  and  laid  his 
heavy-knuckled  hand  on  the  younger  man’s 
shoulder.  “Why,  Jimmie,  son,  there’s  no 
greater  world  to  conquer  than  that  of  mod¬ 
em  business.  You’ve  got  brains — ain’t  I 
your  father? — and  wdth  me  back  of  you 
we’ll  found  one  o’  these  financial  what-d’ye- 
call-’ems — destinies,  no,  dyn-o^ries — that’s 
it,  dyna^/ies.  I’ll  show’  you.  Tell  Simmons 
I  want  to  see  him,”  he  concluded  abruptly 
as  they  reached  the  door  together. 

Before  the  old  man  had  returned  to 
his  desk,  Simmons,  the  drab  little  office 
secretary,  was  again  at  his  elbow.  “Mr. 


Jim  said  you  wished  to  see  me,  sir?” 

“Yes;  everybody  gone?  Well,  call  up 
Griscom  and  tell  him  to  meet  me  at  the 
club  this  evening;  important.  Get  Foote 
on  the  w-ire — tell  him 
to  be  there,  too.” 

Griscom  was  chief 
of  the  old  man’s 
staff  of  permanent 
counsel,  and  Foote 
was  his  chief  con¬ 
sultant  on  legal  mat¬ 
ters  of  imjjortance. 
Big-boned,  gaunt, 
and  taciturn,  after 
Gorem’s  owm  pat¬ 
tern,  Foote  had 
risen  by  the  sheer 
force  of  a ‘cold  and 
powerful  brain  from 
the  shady  twdlight 
zone  where  he  had 
been  the  chief  legal 
bulwark  of  a  long- 
dead  political  gang, 
until  he  was  now 
almost  a  symbol  of 
adroit  legal  and  in¬ 
tellectual  ability. 
The  old  man  had 
once  remarked  —  it 
was  the  nearest  he 
ever  came  to  a  com- 
pliment:  “Foote 
don’t  waste  any  time  telling  me  what  the 
law’  won’t  let  me  do;  he  shows  me  how  to 
go  ahead  and  do  it!” 

As  Simmons  writhdrew’,  the  old  man  drop¬ 
ped  into  his  chair  and  began  to  think.  His 
cigar  went  out;  absently  he  drew  another 
from  the  draw’er  and  as  absently  lighted  it. 
The  city  below  him  veiled  itself  in  the 
amethyst  tw’ilight,  and  little  lights  pricked 
the  depths  like  stars  from  an  inverted 
heaven;  his  eyes  saw  nothing;  time,  space, 
hunger,  all  were  forgotten  w’hile  the  agile, 
shrew’d  old  brain  tested  swiftly  shifting 
plans. 

This  banana  project  was  the  sudden  re¬ 
sult  of  a  domineering  nature  and  a  |)eevish 
impulse.  It  was  new,  untried;  his  friends 
would  regard  it  as  freakish;  yet  there  w’as 
never  a  thought  of  change:  The  banana 
business  for  Jim  it  must  be.  He  had  dealt 
with  the  great  staples— steel,  mines,  trac¬ 
tion,  railroads,  and  once  a  venture  in  a 
te.xtile  consolidation.  The  perishable  com- 
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modities  that  needed  quick  markets  were,  ground  of — “business  is  business,”  and  the 
to  him,  an  unexplored  field.  Yet  he  knew  establishment  of  a  profitable  business  the 
the  principles  that  had  made  his  success  in  chief  end  of  man.  “Business  is  business” 
other  fields,  and  never  for  a  moment  did  had  indeed  served  him  as  a  bill  of  rights 
his  faith  in  his  own  powers  falter.  Besides,  and  a  creed  of  humanity, 
this  api)ealed  to  him  because  it  was  the  Jimmie’s  entry  into  business  rapidly  ab- 
beginning  for  Jim.  sorbed  him.  He  had  faith  that  Jimmie 

Jim’s  beginning — He  thought  of  his  own:  had  brains;  but  the  brains  would  take 
the  dull,  deadening  battle  with  jx)verty;  time  to  develop.  And  meantime  he  had  no 
then  the  slow’  rise  with  others  as  humble  as  mind  that  Jimmie,  his  son,  should  have  his 
himself  until  chance  gave  him  a  sudden  name  linked  with  failure.  But  how  to  put 
lift.  But  it  was  not  until  the  war  that  his  the  banana  business  on  a  fool-proof  basb 
first  really  big  strike  had  come.  The  old  — that  was  the  problem, 
man  recdled  his  first  partner,  now  long  At  first  he  had  thought  of  organizing 
dead,  and  their  start  in  army  contracts;  an  expanding  chain  of  stores  with  their 
how  first  a  slight  change  was  made  in  the  owti  w’holesale  distributing  warehouses, 
contracts  and  then  how’,  observing  the  pos-  With  the  heavy  financial  backing  for  which 
sibilities,  they  had  schemed  and  maneuver-  he  w'ould  be  the  sponsor,  it  could  control 
ed  to  get  them  still  further  changed.  It  the  trade  after  the  field  had  been  cleared  in 
had  cost  money,  too;  but  it  w’as  worth  it —  a  relentless  war  of  competition.  But  there 
getting  the  specifications  altered  to  easier  was  no  iron-clad  monopoly  in  this;  competi- 
conditions  after  the  contract  was  awarded,  tors  could  spring  up  again  and  could  not 
That  W’as  long  ago,  and  it  was  very  raw  be  permanently  controlled.  It  would  be 
work,  but  it  had  given  him  the  tip;  some  neither  profit-tight  nor  fool-proof.  It 
special  privilege — illegal,  legal,  or  natural —  w’ould  require  a  commercial  genius  at  the 
that  was  the  point.  Once  that  w’as  attain-  helm,  and  he  had  no  illusions:  Jimmie  was 
ed,  no  commercial  genius  was  needed  to  not  that. 

bring  in  a  flood  of  dollars.  Giv’en  a  monop-  Then  the  old  man’s  mind  turned  to  con- 
oly,  and  no  brains  w’ere  needed  to  make  it  trolling  the  source  of  supply.  A  vision 
profitable.  He  had  dealt  in  monopolies  arose  of  a  fleet  of  steamers  plying  to  the 
and  special  advantages — privileges — gov-  tropical  ports  that  were  established  centers 
emraental  and  private,  tariffs  and  rebates,  of  banana  shipments;  but  there  w’ould  be 
and  monstrous  fortunes  had  follow’ed.  nothing  to  prevent  other  steamships  from 

He  had  no  politics,  although  he  w’ould  competing.  Or,  ii  a  monopoly  was  estab- 
have  denied  this  angrily;  and  he  always  lished,  there  would  be  nothing  to  prevent 
proclaimed  his  pwirty  label  with  vmction.  other  tropical  coim tries  from  developing  the 
Whatever  ideals  his  party  might  have  had,  banana  trade,  and  this  again  would  make 
he  had  for  decades  met  it  on  the  common  that  most  imdesirable  thing — competition. 


“at  thirty  cents  a  banana  a  lot  of  people  will  have  to  give  up  eating  them.” 
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No,  it  would  not  do.  He  could  not  mo¬ 
nopolize  the  world’s  output  of  bananas,  for 
the  tropical  banana  belt  girdles  the  world. 

.  .  .  ffis  thought  was  suddenly  illuminated, 
and  he  broke  into  a  raspy  chuckle  some¬ 
where  down  his  throat. 

He  pulled  out  his  watch;  it  was  too  dark 
to  see  the  hands,  and  he  turned  on  the  desk 
lamp.  As  he  saw  the  hour  he  grunted: 
“Must  be  getting  old  when  I  can’t  think 
any  faster  than  that!”  A  minute  later  he 
was  in  the  elevator  and  dropping  past  the 
thirty  doors  that  streamed  up  from  the 
street  level. 

That  evening  he  met  Griscom  at  the 
club.  Later,  they  were  joined  by  Foote, 
and  the  three  conferred  late  in  one  of  the 
upper  rooms,  where  they  were  nominally 
busy  with  dummy  bridge.  And  the  next 
morning  the  wheels  began  to  turn,  with 
Jimmie  gravely  watching  each  revolution. 

New  oflBces  blossomed  on  one  of  the  lower 
floors  of  the  tall  office-building,  and  a 
corps  of  clerks  and  draftsmen  was  de¬ 
tailed  therein.  Long  arrays  of  filing  devices 
and  tabulating  systems  lined  the  walls, 
and  presently  the  head  draftsman  began 
to  repwrt  up-stairs  to  Jimmie  and  the  old 
man  with  bulky  rolls  of  blue-prints,  on 
which  were  irregular  patches  of  colored 
areas,  with  marginal  notations.  Maps  ac¬ 
cumulated,  and  more  de\dces  were  installed 
to  file  them.  A  dozen  stenographers  were 
kept  busy  with  subsidiary  correspondence, 
and  the  chief  filing-clerk  from  up-stairs 
came  down  and  organized  a  system  for  filing 
and  tabulating  vast  numbers  of  reports  of 
temperatures,  high,  low,  and  mean,  together 
with  rainfalls,  barometric  readings,  and 
general  meteorological  data. 


Up-stairs  the  old  man  sat  with  his  hand 
on  the  throttle;  real-estate  men  from  the 
big  centers  came  and  went  by  his  private 
entrance  in  a  steady  succession,  and  a  score 
of  confidential  satellites  flitted  in  and  out. 
A  special  legal  department  was  formed  and 
was  kept  busy  drafting  or  scrutinizing  title 
deeds  and  options  on  vast  areas  of  aban¬ 
doned  farms  and  other  land  throughout 
New  England  and  the  Middle  States.  And 
Jimmie,  faithful  each  morning  at  his  desk 
in  the  old  man’s  sanctuary,  grew  dizzy  in 
the  maelstrom  of  shifting,  whirling  energy. 

A  trivial  incident  had  been  the  founda¬ 
tion  on  W'hich  the  old  man  had  built  the 
scheme.  A  little  perfunctory  notice  in  a 
daily  paper  had  caught  his  eye  some  days 
before  his  interview  with  Jimmie.  It  brief¬ 
ly  stated  that  from  the  Botanical  Gar¬ 
dens  tw'O  bimches  of  bananas  had  been 
sent  to  the  patients  of  the  tuberculosis  hos¬ 
pital  on  the  East  River.  They  had  been 
grown  imder  glass,  he  read — ^but  they  had 
been  grown  in  the  United  States!  Later, 
when  he  thought  over  the  banana  problem 
on  the  evening  after  the  interview,  this  re¬ 
curred  to  him — they  had  been  grown  in  the 
United  States.  It  could  be  done;  there  w'as 
the  proof — he  would  found  a  great  American 
industry! 

One  night  some  weeks  later,  the  old  man 
pressed  a  button  and  a  powerful  group 
gathered  around  the  long  directors’  ta¬ 
ble  in  the  private  room  of  his  up>-town 
club.  There  were  a  couple  of  New  Eng¬ 
land  senators  and  a  few  congressmen  from 
scattered  but  reliable  constituencies,  and 
the  remainder  were  representative  of  the 
‘  heav>’-caliber,  substantial  business  inter¬ 
ests.  On  each  chair  lay  a  printed  pamphlet 
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— the  charter,  as  it  stated  on  the  cover,  of 
the  Consolidated  Tropical  Fruit  Products 
Development  Company;  folded  within  was 
a  blank  for  stock-subscription  pledges.  At¬ 
tached  by  a  wire  clip  was  a  typ>ewritten 
statement,  headed:  “ Forthe  Daily  Press.” 

Jimmie  sat  at  the  old  man’s  right  near 
the  head  of  the  table.  His  name  was  print¬ 
ed  in  the  pamphlet  as  one  of  the  incorpo¬ 
rators  of  the  new  company,  and  to-day  he 
was  to  take  an  active  part.  He  was  to  read 
a  few  typewritten  statements,  as  befitted 
the  potential  secretary.  As  the  faded 
Simmons  ushered  in  the  last  expjected  mag¬ 
nate,  Jimmie’s  father  rapp>ed  on  the  table 
with  his  knuckles. 

“I  reckon  most  of  you  gentlemen  know 
the  purpose  o’  this  meeting — at  least  in  a 
general  sort  of  way,”  he  annoimced,  “so 
that  we  can  get  together  on  some  of  the 
details.  I  won’t  take  up  any  more  time 
now  except  to  say  that  I’m  backing  this 
prop)Osition  to  the  limit.  It’s  the  best  pro¬ 
ject  I’ve  ever  handled,  and  if  we  all  stand 
together  on  it  there’s  more  profits  in  it 
than  we’ve  ever  made  before. 

“Another  thing;  Jim  here  is  to  be  the 
secretary — and  there’s  a  lot  o’  room  in  it 
for  some  more  sons  and  relatives,  and  I 
guess  that’ll  come  in  handy  for  most  of  you, 
anyhow.  You’ve  read  the  copy  of  the 
charter  of  the  Consolidated  Tropical  Fruit 
Products  Development  Company;  it’s  to 
raise  bananas  on  the  waste  lands  in  New 
England,  and  it’s  drawm  so  that  we’ve  the 
power  to  run  anything  from  a  dago  board¬ 
ing-house  to  a  pip>e-line.  Jim,  read  that 
statement  that’s  been  written  for  the  news¬ 
papers,  and  then  if  there’s  no  objection 
we’ll  send  it  out.”  • 

Jimmie  arose  with  his  mimeographed 
typewritten  copy  in  his  hand,  and  read: 

Exp>eriments  made  in  the  past  few  years  in 
the  growing  of  bananas  under  glass  in  the 
Botanical  Gardens  of  New  York  have  demon¬ 
strated  conclusively  that  it  can  be  done.  A 
new  field  is  thereby  opened  to  American  in¬ 
dustry.  Two  bunches  were  recently  presented 
to  a  local  tuberculosis  hospital  in  triumphant 
conclusion  of  these  experiments. 

No  more  important  field  for  a  great  nation¬ 
al  industry  has  been  opened  up  than  that  which 
lies  in  the  development  of  this  tremendous  and 
proven  opportunity.  Not  only  will  it  solve  the 
question  of  the  enormous  areas  of  abandoned 
farms  and  cut-timber  tracts  throughout  New 
England  and  the  Middle  States,  and  thereby 
give  employment  to  thousands  of  workmen, 


but  it  will  react  throughout  the  country  and 
stimulate  every  industry  that  is  related  to  this 
great  development  of  the  American  home¬ 
grown  banana.  This  is  obvious  when  it  is  con¬ 
sidered  that  millions  of  feet  of  glass  will  be 
required  for  the  vast  areas  of  greenhouses,  that 
thousands  of  tons  of  structural  steel  will  be 
needed  for  the  frames,  and  vast  quantities  of 
paint  and  putty  to  finish  their  construction; 
also,  in  the  line  of  accessories,  there  are  the 
boilers  and  heating  pipes,  the  brick  and  cement, 
and  the  enormous  demand  for  coal  that  will 
bring  prosperity  to  all  these  trades. 

The  Consolidated  Tropical  Fruit  Products 
Company  proposes  to  begin  on  a  moderate 
scale  and  at  the  end  of  the  first  year  to  have 
one  hundred  thousand  acres  of  these  abandoned 
and  cheap  lands  under  glass,  and  to  expand 
this  acreage  as  rapidly  as  possible.  It  is  safe 
to  say  that  no  industry  that  has  been  under¬ 
taken  in  this  country  in  the  last  half  century 
has  held  such  tremendous  possibilities  of  proht 
and  prosperity  as  lie  in  the  growing  of  the 
American  banana.  It  is  only  natural  to  expect 
that  our  Government  will  lend  its  protection 
to  such  a  vital  national  enterprise. 

Jimmie  laid  dowm  the  typewritten  page, 
and  the  old  man  hand^  him  another. 
“This  is  the  engineers’  report.  Read  it, 
Jim.  No,  not  all  of  it;  just  the  summary 
— I’ve  marked  it.” 

And  Jimmie  read: 

As  the  result  of  the  above-mentioned  ex¬ 
periments  (the  two  bunches  grown  in  the 
Botanical  Gardens)  it  becomes  a  simple  matter 
to  arrive  at  the  total  production  on  the  basis 
of  the  first  year’s  operations,  i.  e.,  a  basis  of 
one  hundred  thousand  acres  imder  glass  and 
planted  to  bananas.  It  is  proposed  to  use  the 
latest  methods  and  intensive  cultivation,  and 
therefore  the  banana  trees  should  be  planted 
ten  feet  apart  each  way.  This  will  give  an 
average  of  four  hundred  banana  trees  to  the 
acre,  or  a  total  of  forty  million  banana  trees. 
Allowing  only  one  bunch  of  bananas  to  the 
tree  and  also  figuring  but  two  hundred  bananas 
to  the  bunch,  there  would  therefore  be  grown 
for  the  first  year  the  total  of  eight  billion,  or 
eight  thousand  million,  bananas. 

At  a  profit  of  only  one  cent  each,  which  it 
is  propewed  to  add  to  the  cost  of  growing  and 
marketing,  they  would  produce  a  net  profit  of 
eighty  million  dollars!  Should  the  proper  polit¬ 
ical  and  trade  conditions  be  secured,  a  profit  of 
two  cents  each  may  be  considered,  which  will, 
of  course,  increase  the  dividend  to  one  hundred 
and  sixty  million  dollars  for  the  first  year.  The 
banana  will  bear  the  first  year,  under  proper 
conditions. 

Jimmie  sat  down;  his  part  in  the  meeting 
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was  now  over.  His  father  leaned 
forward  impressively  and  spoke: 

“I  want  to  say  that  those  last 
figures  on  the  profits  are  WTong.” 

He  paused  as  if  to  note  the  effect. 

There  was  none,  for  that  highly 
sophisticated  group  knew  the  old 
man  too  well  to  be  startled  by 
anything  except  a  loss;  and  he 
never  lost.  “They’re  wrong,” 
he  continued,  “  they’re  too 
small.  It  will  cost,  roughly, 
fifty  thousand  dollars  an  acre  to 
put  the  land  under  glass.  In 
order  to  make  a  return  of  ten 
per  cent,  on  that  investment  it 
will  be  necessary  to  add  six  and 
a  quarter  cents  to  each  banana 
above  the  cost  of  production. 

And  there’ll  be  nothing  to  stop 
us  making  it  more  —  within 
reason,  of  course.” 

The  head  of  the  Sheet  Glass 
Trust  rattled  his  copy  of  the 
charter  and  looked  over  his 
glasses  fussily. 

“  Six  and  a  quarter  cents 
apiece  for  a  banana,  Mr.  Gor- 
em,  is  a  pretty  high  price,  even 
if  it  is  extra  fine  and  hothouse 
grown.  They’re  six  for  a  nick- 
d  generally  around  my  oflSce — sometimes 
less.”  He  was  a  thrifty  man  of  noted 
thrifty  habits,  and  a  quiet  smile  went 
around  the  group. 

The  old  man  cracked  his  knuckles  cheer¬ 
fully:  “Six  and  a  quarter  cents  apiece! — 
Who  said  six  and  a  quarter  cents  apiece! 
I  said  six  and  a  quarter  cents  above  the 
cost — net  profit — and  probably  more.  I 
propose,  Mr.  Parkinson — and  gentlemen — 
that  'our  first  crop  shall  sell  for  thirty 
cents  apiece!  It’ll  cost  twenty-one  cents 
each  to  grow  ’em — can’t  be  done  for  less 
under  gla^.” 

A  gentleman  in  a  white  waistcoat  leaned 
forward  interestedly;  he  was  the  Consolid¬ 
ated  Steel  Trust. 

“I  take  it,”  he  remarked,  “that  you 
have,  Mr.  Gorem,  of  course  considered  the 
question  and  the  relation  of  the  present 
supply  of  bananas  from  the  tropical  coim- 
tries?  They  are  quite  ample,  and  quite 
cheap,  I  believe?” 

“Yes,  I’ve  considered  it,”  returned  the 
old  man,  “and  I  don’t  propose  that  an¬ 
other  banana  shall  be  landed  on  these 


shores.  What’s  a  tariff  for,  hey?  Ain’t  it 
to  protect  American  industry  and  capital, 
hey?  I  propose  to  have  it  made  as  danger¬ 
ous  to  bring  a  banana  into  the  United  States 
as  it  is  to  forge  a  check,  commit  bigamy,  or 
smuggle  a  petticoat !  ” 

It  was  the  president  of  the  Consolidated 
Woolen  and  Textile  Trust  who  chuckled 
dryly  from  the  lower  end  of  the  table.  “I 
follow  you  all  right,  Gorem,  but  isn’t  it  a 
trifle,  so  to  speak — ah — drastic?  Thirty 
cents  a  banana — phew!” 

“Well,  if  it  is,”  retorted  the  old  man  in¬ 
dignantly,  “it  ought  to  interest  you  good 
and  plenty.  If  you  textile  people  can  get 
rubber  arctics  tariff-taxed  as  woolen  goods 
and  then  get  a  duty  on  them  of  forty-four 
cents  a  pound  and  sixty  per  cent,  additional, 
this  ought  to  be  right  in  your  line.  If 
there’s  anything  more  drastic  or  fantastic 
than  that,  it  ain’t  in  my  banana  proposi¬ 
tion!”  He  prodded  the  table  with  a  big 
forefinger  in  emphasis.  Forty-four  cents 
a  pound  on  woolen  clothing  is  more  than 
I’d  have  the  nerv’e  to  ask  for  a  tariff  on 
bananas,  let  alone  that  sixty  per  cent. 
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additional  that  you  fellows  put  through!”* 

The  other  leaned  back  good-humoredly. 
“Oh,  that’s  all  right,  Gorem,  I  guess.  It 
can  be  fixed  for  bananas,  too,  probably. 
Let’s  hear  a  little  more.  This  begins  to 
sound  pretty  good  already.” 

“If  Mr.  Gorem  will  allow  me,”  sjwke  up 
the  gaunt,  saturnine  chief  consultant  at 
hb  left,  “  I  will  rxm  over  this  scheme  briefly 
as  it  has  been  worked  out  and  as  it  relates 
to  our  common  interests.” 

The  old  man  nodded,  and  Foote  went  on: 

“Our  charter,  as  you  note,  b  extremely 
broad.  It  will  take  a  large  amount  of  cap¬ 
ital,  and  Mr.  Gorem  agrees  to  finance  the 
enterprise;  it  b  also  desired  that  you  coop¬ 
erate.  Besides  your  assbtance,  there  is  a 
large  amount  of  Eurojiean  capital  that 
stands  ready  to  come  in  as  soon  as  we  can 
secure  a  proper  protective  tariff  on  bana¬ 
nas.  Such  a  tariff  will  of  course  settle  the 
question  of  competition  and  make  our  mar¬ 
ket  iron-clad.  In  fact,  the  foreign  banks 
stand  ready  to  take  up  heavily  ^e  bonds 
of  the  Consolidated  Tropical  Fruit  Products 
Development  Company. 

“We  propose  to  place  the  contracts  for 
these  greenhouses  and  their  equipment  en¬ 
tirely  with  you  representative  gentlemen. 
Incidentally,  I  may  point  out  that  on  the 
strength  of  these  very  profitable  orders  you 
will  be  enabled  to  make  an  extra  issue  of 
stock;  to  put  it  bluntly,  add  a  little  water.” 

The  little  group  nodded  appreciatively. 

“Also,  the  moment  these  heavy  orders 
become  public,  your  water  will  become  in¬ 
stantly  a  good,  digested  security.  Of 
course  the  success  of  thb  project  dep>ends 
on  the  passage  of  an  adequate  tariff  act, 
and  I  need  not  suggest  that  at  first  our 
united  efforts  must  be  centered  in  that 
direction.  Our  political  party  has  been 
pledged  for  years  to  thb  great  principle  of 
protection  for  our  American  industry  in 
every  line,  so  that  we  can  confidently  look 
to  it  for  supp>ort  now,  as  in  the  past.” 

The  senators  and  the  congressmen  nod¬ 
ded  an  indorsement.  A  little  desultory 
dbcussion  followed,  and  then  the  company 
was  formally  organized,  its  lawrs  were  adopt¬ 
ed,  the  officers  elected,  and  the  little  blanks, 
now  filled  in  with  pledged  subscriptions, 
were  passed  over  to  Jimmie,  in  his  official 
capacity,  to  file. 

•The  Payne- Aid  rich  Tariff  Tax  Law  of  1909  taxes  woolen 
clothing  at  forty-four  cents  a  pound  and  sixty  percent,  addi¬ 
tional,  and  rubber  arctics  have  been  included  in  that  classi¬ 
fication. 


.\fter  the  last  magnate  had  departed, 
Jimmie  turned  to  his  father,  who  was  stand¬ 
ing  before  the  onyx  fireplace  and  rubbing 
hb  big-boned  hands  together  in  the  way 
that  Jimmie  knew  denoted  perfect  satisfac¬ 
tion. 

“I  say.  Dad,  at  thirty  cents  a  banana  a 
lot  of  fieople  will  have  to  give  up  eating 
them,  won’t  they?” 

“Well,”  said  the  old  man  good-natured¬ 
ly,  “if  they  can’t  afford  them — why  not?” 

Jimmie  thought  of  the  office-  and  messen¬ 
ger-boys  with  their  lunch  of  frankfurter  and 
banana  toppied  off  with  a  spoonful  of 
“hokey-pokey”;  also  of  the  typewriters  in 
hb  owm  outer  office  who  brought  their 
lunch  in  a  paper,  with  the  banana  as  the 
final  effect.  He  could  not  help  thinking 
that  they  could  just  afford  them  nm). 

Shrewdly  the  old  man  divined  Jimmie’s 
thoughts.  “Jimmie,  son,  don’t  get  swept 
off  by  any  sentimentality  over  indiNddual 
cases.  One’s  got  to  think  o’  things — big 
things — as  a  whole.  Why,  son,  the  minute 
I  float  that  foreign  bond  issue  abroad  and 
the  money’s  deposited  here  to  the  credit  o’ 
the  Consolidated  Tropical  Fruit  Products 
Development  Compiany,  the  per  capita 
w'ealth  of  thb  United  States  will  be  in¬ 
creased  over  one  hundred  dollars  a  head, 
man,  woman,  and  child!  Think  o’  that 
wealth,  hey! — ain’t  that  national  prospierity? 
I  tell  ye,  Jimmie,  the  Big  Business  men  here 
are  the  country’s  greatest  benefactors.  What 
difference  does  it  make  even  if  fewer  bana¬ 
nas  are  eaten  by  them  that  can’t  afford 
them,  hey,  if  those  that  can,  pay  more  for 
them?  Isn’t  there  more  money  in  circu¬ 
lation?  Ain’t  that  prosperity?  Bananas 
cost  more;  more  money  in  circulation;  more 
prospierity — don’t  that  stand  to  reason, 
hey?” 

“I  see,”  said  Jimmie.  “.\nd  the  higher 
w’e  sell  bananas,  the  higher  wages  we  can 
pay,  so  that  the  prosperity  gets  distrib¬ 
uted?” 

The  old  man  chuckled  abruptly.  “  Don’t 
be  foolish.  You  just  pray  for  a  proper 
tariff  to  keep  bananas  out  o’  the  country, 
and  immigration  and  the  natural  birth-rate 
’ll  take  care  o’  w’hat  wages  we  pay — that’s 
the  natural  state  o’  man  in  this  world — 
competition.” 

“Still,  Dad,  it’s  kind  of  tough  on  those 
that  can’t  afford  bananas,  isn’t  it?” 

“Business  is  business,”  returned  the  old 
man  briefly.  “When  you  go,  tell  Ma  I’ll 
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be  home  early,”  he  added  significantly,  and 
Jimmie  took  the  hint  and  left. 

With  a  score  of  able  influences  at  work,  it 
was  not  long  before  Wsible  signs  of  the  new 
business  could  be  noted.  The  special  Sun¬ 
day  editions  of  the  daily  papers  throughout 
the  coimtry  began  to  display  blurred  half¬ 
tones  showing  typical  abandoned  farms  and 
desolate  stretches  of  burned  timber  tracts 
with  their  blackened,  sprawling  ghosts  cf 
dead  trees.  Interspersed  were  imaginative 
drawings  of  vast  greenhouses,  the  whole 
enclosed  in  a  decoration  of  palm  leaves  and 
bananas.  Later,  the  Sunday  ^ecials  be¬ 
came  more  definitely  informative;  they 
were  crowded  with  comparative  statistics 
in  a  sugar-coated  form — a  ragged  peon 
holding  a  bunch  of  fruit  wth  a  diminutive 
Uncle  Sam  gazing  longingly  at  it.  This 
was  the  present.  The  future  showed  the 
comparative  size  reversed,  while  a  pros¬ 
perous,  square-capped  workman  clasped 
the  avrmcular  hand  across  a  colossal  banana. 
Occasionally  the  magazines  drifted  into  the 
field,  emblazoned  with  banana  half-tones. 

Rapidly  sentiment  roused  itself  cn  the 
great  issue  of  a  national,  American  banana 
and  the  ine^■itable  prosperity  that  would 
follow  the  properly  tariff-taxed  fruit. 

In  the  rural  districts  farmers’  associa¬ 
tions  indorsed  the  banana  and  its  protective 
tariff.  In  those  same  districts  justices  of 
the  peace,  road  supervisors,  school  boards, 
poimdmasters,  and  constables  were  elected 
— and  occasionally  defeated — on  this  burn¬ 
ing  issue  of  a  national  industrial  patriotism. 
It  was  not  long  before  the  sentiment  for  the 
American  banana  seemed  to  spring  from 
the  very  bosom  of  the  people  and  merely 
to  be  reflected  in  the  pages  of  the  daily 
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press,  from  the  stalwart  metrof>olitan  jour¬ 
nals  on  down  to  the  little  country’  sheet 
with  its  “patent  insides.” 

The  tariff  must  be  revised;  a  tariff  ta.x 
must  be  placed  on  the  foreign,  tropical 
banana  that  would  effectually  prevent  its 
comp>eting  with  the  proposed  national  pro¬ 
ject;  no  longer  could  the  country  submit  to 
the  demoralizing  effects  of  the  exotic,  pau- 
per-growTi  fruit.  The  demand  w’as  specific, 
insistent,  and  there  was  no  doubt  that  Con¬ 
gress  would  be  forced  to  take  up  the  ques¬ 
tion  in  response  to  the  p)opular  will. 

When  Congress  met,  the  old  man  called 
Jinunie  into  his  room.  “You  might  as  well 
go  over  to  Washington  a  spell,”  he  re¬ 
marked.  “Things  are  going  all  right,  but 
it  won’t  do  you  any  harm  to  look  on — and 
learn,  maybe.” 

So  Jimmie  packed  up  and  hied  him  to 
Washington  and  sat  through  the  slow  hear¬ 
ings  before  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee 
of  the  lower  House,  the  first  preliminary. 
Foote,  was  there,  in  the  background,  but 
marshaling  the  forces.  Many  of  the  faces 
Jimmie  recalled  from  the  memorable  meet¬ 
ing  in  his  father’s  office  weeks  before.  These 
men  were  experts  in  trade  and  industry,  and 
were  cheerfully  bearing  witness  before  the 
committee  to  the  benefits  of  an  adequate 
tariff  on  bananas.  The  amendment  to 
the  existing  tariff  act  would  place  a  tariff 
tax  of  thirty- two  cents  apiece  on  each 
banana — this  amount  haxing  been  decided 
upon  as  sufficient  to  afford  the  ordinarj’ 
leeway. 

It  was  a  foregone  conclusion  that  the  bill 
w’ould  be  reported  fav'orably  out  of  the 
committee,  as  finally  it  w'as. 

Then  came  delay,  though  the  bill  w’as  ad¬ 
vanced  as  rapidly  as  possible  on  the  House 
calendar.  Its  advocates  knew'  that  a  few- 
chronic  malcontents  might  oppose  it  on  the 
floor,  but  its  passage  was  assured;  in  the 
main  it  w-as  recognized  by  its  party  sjwn- 
sors  as  an  opportunity  for  some  oratorical 
efforts  that  might  come  in  handy  back  in 
their  home  districts. 

When  the  Banona  Bill,  as  it  was  popular¬ 
ly  known,  w-as  moved,  a  flood  of  minor 
oratory  broke  forth.  Faithfully  Jimmie 
followed  it  from  his  seat  in  the  galleiy-.  It 
was  the  Chairman  of  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  who  was  to  make  the  closing 
sp>eech.  When  it  was  known  that  he  would 
sp)eak,  the  old  man  himself  came  over  and 
sat  next  to  Jimmie.  It  was  Jimmie’s  own 


business  that  was  being  launched;  it  was 
the  old  man’s  last  project — he  knew  it; 
and  to  have  this  foremost  orator  sp)eak  in 
this  case  was,  in  a  way,  like  his  delivering 
the  salutatory  for  the  ojjening  of  Jimmie’s 
career  in  commerce.  Therefore  the  old  man 
was  on  hand. 

The  chairman  began  with  a  review  of  the 
history  of  this  country;  he  read  the  minds 
of  the  early  fathers  of  the  Republic  and 
praised  their  transcendent  wisdom.  Those 
first  early  taxes  on  impxjrts,  he  explained, 
were  but  the  indication  of  the  finger  of 
Providence  in  our  destinies. 

“In  those  early  days  of  struggle,  Mr. 
Speaker,  our  country  was  pjoor;  they  dealt 
thriftily  in  small  figures  and  had  but  faint¬ 
ly  grasp)ed  the  full  principles  of  national 
prosp>erity.  And  I  call  the  attention  of  the 
House,  Mr.  Sp>eaker — and  also  of  that 
small,  unpatriotic  minority  w'ho  oppose 
progress  and  prosp)erity — to  the  indisputa¬ 
ble  fact  that  our  coimtry  is  more  prosp>er- 
ous  to-day  than  it  was  ^en;  I  further  em¬ 
phasize  the  fact  that  our  tariff  taxes  were 
small  then  and  are  greater  now.  Never 
was  the  relation  betw-een  the  tariff  and 
prosp)eiity  more  clearly  evident. 

“As  we  hav-e  increased  our  tariff  taxes, 
so  has  our  w’elfare  thriv-ed.  Our  great  West, 
our  vast  natural  resources,  our  inventive 
skill,  and  our  industry — ^what  are  these  but 
tributes  to  the  genius  of  the  tariff  tax! 
Standing  before  tl.e  solemn  altar  of  History, 
I  say  to  you  that  those  qualities  do  not 
make  prosp>erity.  It  is  the  tariff. 

“In  p>ast  decades  of  timid  tariff  taxation 
it  used  to  be  apologetically  stated  that  the 
foreigner  piaid  the  tax.  We  are  a  proud 
pjeople,  Mr.  Speaker,  and  to-day  we  meet 
the  issue  squarely  and  say  that  the  foreigner 
does  not  pay  the  tax !  With  a  proper  pride 
and  self-resp)ect  we  pay  our  own  taxes — we 
ask  no  one  to  pay  them  for  us.  We  have 
taxed  ourselves  rich  and,  as  new  fields  of 
prosperity  are  pointed  out  to  us  by  the 
great  captains  of  industry,  we  should  be 
proud  of  the  opportunity  to  put  our  shoul¬ 
der  to  the  wheel  of  taxation. 

“It  has  been  alleged  that  this  tariff  on 
bananas  will  raise  the  cost  of  the  banana 
to  the  American  people.  What  of  it !  Is  it 
to  be  said  that  an  American  is  ashamed  to 
buy  expensive  things — he,  the  highest  paid 
worker  on  the  globe!  For  this  argument  of 
cheapness  I  have  the  least  patience.  As 
that  great  statesman.  President  McKinley, 
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when  discussing  this  same  tariff  principle 
during  his  brilliant  career,  said  that  ‘a 
cheap  coat  makes  a  cheap  man’ — so  do  I 
say  with  all  the  fervor  of  my  cause  that  no 
less  does  a  'cheap  banana  make  a  cheap 
man!’ 

“This  bill  which  we  report  has  been 
drawn  by  exjjerts;  it  has  been  drafted  on 
that  vital  tariff  principle  emmciated  by 
President  Taft — that  a  just  tariff  tax  is 
one  so  levied  as  to  equal  the  difference  be¬ 
tween  the  cost  of  production  in  the  United 
States  and  the  cost  abroad,  plus  a  reason¬ 
able  profit  for  the  American  manufacturer. 
The  Tariff  Board  has  been  of  inestimable 
assistance  in  this  matter,  so  that  the  tariff 
asked  for  is  exact.  As  is  well  known,  the 
cost  of  raising  bananas  in  the  tropics  is 
trivial,  and  w’e  therefore  ask  fpr  a  protective 
tariff  on  bananas  of  thirty-two  cents  apiece 
— the  difference  between  the  cost  of  pro¬ 
duction  at  home  and  abroad,  plus  the 
reasonable  profit.” 

The  chairman  of  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  continued  in  a  masterly  pro¬ 
tection  address  too  long  to  reproduce. 
Then  in  a  hushed  silence  he  delivered  the 
peroration: 

“I  see,  Mr.  Speaker,  as  in  a  vision,  the 
now’  barren  lands  and  stumpage  of  New 
England  covered  with  sparlding  acres  of 
glass — greenhouses  from  horizon  to  horizon 
and  topping  the  snow-clad  hills  of  those 
now  bleak  states.  Under  the  v’ast  glass 
roofs,  and  in  those  artificially  humid 
groves  of  fragrant  bananas,  I  see  thousands 
of  happy  American  working  men  singing  at 
their  labors;  in  their  near-by  homes  a  mul¬ 
titude  of  happy  hearts  throb  with  joy  for 
the  blessings  brought  by  the  home-grow-n, 
all-American  banana. 

“As  against  that  inspiring  vision  I  see 
the  present:  the  banana  of  to-day,  a 
cheap,  pauper-grown  fruit  from  a  cheap, 
pauperized  for¬ 
eign  country.  A 
negro  in  a  ragged 
pair  of  breeches 
and  a  tattered 
shirt — or  no  shirt 
at  all — and  with 
a  machete  in  his 
hand,  living  in  a 
wretched  palm- 
thatched  shack 
and  working  for 
less  than  fai^  a 


dollar  a  day!  That  is  the  man  who  is 
growing  bananas  for  a  freeborn  American 
people!  No  American  will  accept  such  a 
w’age  or  such  a  life — nor  can  he  comp>ete 
without  an  adequate  protection  against 
this  pauper  fruit. 
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“Under  the  shadow  of  those  Stars  and 
Stripes  that  proudly  floated  from  Sumter 
to  Appomattox,  and  in  the  great  name  of 
our  free  people,  I  ask  you  to  pass  this  bill 
and  give  justice  to  the  American  banana!” 

As  the  speaker  took  his  seat  amid  a  wild 
scene  of  tumultuous  applause,  a  mob  of 
eager  hand-shakers  surrounded  him. 

The  old  man  turned  to  Jimmie. 

“Come  on,  Jimmie — no  use  waiting  any 
longer.  It’s  all  over;  the  Senate’ll  pass  it 
without  debate,  and  you’re  launched  in 
business  at  last,  son,  and  it’s  profit-tight 
and  fool-proof.  Bringing  a  banana  into  the 


countiy  from  now  on ’ll  be  a  criminal  offense, 
and  you  can  make  money  as  long  as  you 
don’t  have  to  sell  bananas  at  over  thirty, 
two  cents  apiece.” 

The  next  year  the  old  man  took  his  first 
vacation,  and  Jimmie  slipped  gradually  into 
the  sole  control.  Then  the  old  man  took 
his  Final  Vacation,  and  Jimmie  was  at  the 
helm.  Being,  as  the  old  man  had  felt,  no 
fool,  he  continued  to  make  monstrous  sums 
of  money  from  the  banana  business. 

But  if  he  had  been  a  fool,  the  profits 
would  have  come  in  automatically,  just  the 
same. 
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HERE  trailed,  two  by  two, 

^ - *  ^  ^  across  “The  Field”  of  Central 

Park,  a  procession  of  East 
Side  children  who  had  come 
from  the  streets  of  the  tene¬ 
ments  to  enjoy  a  “May  Day” 
on  the  grass;  and,  like  all  those  little  pic¬ 
nics  of  the  city  poor,  they  made  such  a 
parody  of  the  sunburned  jollity,  the  old- 
country  mirth  of  the  poetic  festival,  that  they 
would  have  been  ludicrous  if  they  had  not 
been  so  pathetic. 

They  were  headed  by  a  boy  with  a  May- 
pole  made  of  a  broomstick  and  a  barrel-hoop 
that  had  been  trimmed  in  the  colored  tissue- 
papers  of  a  butcher’s  holiday  beef.  A  bullet¬ 
headed  young  “King  of  the  May”  walked 
under  that  canopy  as  stolidly  as  a  stage  super 
with  the  footlights  in  his  eyes;  and  the 
“Queen,”  beside  him,  in  the  white  costume 
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of  her  “first  commun¬ 
ion,”  blinked  and  stum¬ 
bled  in  the  sunlight  that 
blinded  her  with  its  glare 
on  her  white  veil.  The 
girls  who  followed — all 
subdued  by  the  unac¬ 
customed  spotlessness  of 
their  finer}- — went  clum¬ 
sy-footed  with  excite¬ 
ment  in  their  broken 
and  warped  shoes.  And 
the  boys — with  the  boy’s 
fear  of  being  laughed  at 
— tried  to  repudiate  the 
gaiety  of  their  turned 
coats'  and  daubed  faces  by  carrying  them¬ 
selves  with  an  air  of  studied  unconcern. 

They  were  almost  grotesque.  They  were 
stiff,  instead  of  jocund.  As  an  outward  show 
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(rf  the  inward  spirit,  they  were  as  pitifully 
inadequate  as  poverty’s  Christmas  gifts. 

Policeman  Flaherty  held  out  his  white- 
gloved  paw  for  their  “permit,”  pointed  out 
their  allotted  place  under  the  trees  at  the  edge 
of  the  field,  and  stood  to  review  them  with  the 
sympathetic  smile  of  a  man  who  had  once 
been  a  tenement  picnicker  himself.  The  boys 
did  not  look  at  him,  except  with  a  furtive 
glance  over  the  shoulder  after  they  had  passed 
safely.  He  understood  their  manner,  and  his 
expression  changed  to  the  self-conscious  smile 
of  the  officer  who  is  new  to  his  uniform  and  to 
its  effect  on  the  public.  He  watched  them 
until  they  had  clustered  around  a  gray  beech- 
tree  over  to  his  left,  swarming  noisily  together 
in  their  release  from  the  order  of  parade. 
The  careful  mothers  began  to  change  their 
daughters’  white  dresses  for  play  clothes. 
He  turned  away. 

Below  him,  to  his  right,  the  small  boys  of  a 
fashionable  boarding-school  were  playing  a 
game  of  cricket,  aristocratically  dressed  in 
white  flannels,  and  coached  by  an  athletic 
tutor  with  an  imported  “English  accent.” 
And  Flaherty  wrinkled  his  eyes  to  study  them, 
interested  in  the  game  because  he  had  never 
seen  it  played  before,  and — for  the  same 
reason — contemptuous  of  it.  He  stood  on  the 
wooded  edge  of  a  knoll,  with  the  picnic  on  one 
side  of  him  and  the  cricketers  on  the  other; 
and  he  made  a  fine  figure  of  Government  in 
the  Democracy,  placed  above  a  happy  family 
of  rich  and  poor  who  were  engaged  in  the 
pursuit  of  happiness  side  by  side. 

He  saw,  in  the  distance,  a  bicyclist  wheeling 
across  the  grass.  He  hurried  away  to  inter¬ 
cept  the  trespasser. 

Meanwhile,  the  boys  of  the  May  party  had . 
been  refused  an  immediate  entrance  to  the 
lunch  baskets  and  had  scattered  to  seek  the 
opportunity  of  innocent  amusement.  They 
invaded  the  knoll  as  soon  as  Flaherty  had  left 
it  They  treed  a  sickly  looking  squirrel  that 
had  a  tail  as  scrubby  as  an  old  pipe-cleaner, 
and  they  derided  its  infirmities  with  the 
healthy  cruelty  of  the  young  barbarian.  They 
dared  one  another  to  climb  the  tree  after  it, 
and  to  that  end  they  began  to  set  pickets  who 
should  watch  Flaherty’s  movements — for 
dimbing  park  trees  is  prohibited  by  law. 

It  was  one  of  these  pickets  that  discovered 
the  cricket  game.  He  came  running  back. 
“Say,  fuUahs,”  he  called,  hoarse  with  excite¬ 
ment.  “Get  on  to  this!  Look  ’t  here!” 
And  they  followed  him  to  the  edge  of  the 
wood,  where  they  spread  out,  in  a  staring 
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silence  in  which  there  was  something  vaguely 
inimical. 

The  game  was  new  to  them — as  it  was  new 
to  Flaherty — as  it  was  new  to  Central  Park 
itself — for  “Mr.  Gray,”  the  young  English 
tutor,  had  just  introduced  it  to  the  school,  and 
this  was  the  first  public  practise  that  his 
pupik  had  attempted.  He  hoped  to  con¬ 
tinue  it.  “Cricket,  you  know,”  he  used  to 
say,  “  is  as  much  bettah  than  baseball  as  chess 
is  bettah  than  draughts.”  He  wore  a  pince- 
nez.  His  hair  was  too  long  for  the  taste  of  the 
May  party — among  whom  the  “velvet  cut” 
was  the  prevailing  style,  for  sanitary  reasons. 
And  to  them  his  game  did  not  seem  so  much 
better  than  baseball.  “Pipe  off  dhe  bat!” 
one  of  them  said,  in  husky  scorn.  “Dhey’s 
flattened  ’t  out  so’s  dhey  won’t  miss  dhe 
ball.”  Another  commented:  “Gee!  why 
don’t  dhey  pitch  ’em  in !  Dhey’s  rollin’  lobs!” 
Some  one  giggled.  They  began  to  crowd  in 
toward  the  nearest  wicket,  grinning.  Gray 
called  “Ovah!”  The  game  shifted  to  the 
wicket  at  their  end  of  the  green. 

He  strode  across  the  grass  to  them.  “Keep 
back  from  heah,”  he  ordered,  with  a  master¬ 
ful  gesture.  They  retreated  a  few  feet. 
“Get  back  from  heah,  I  say!”  he  repeated. 
“Fahtheh!  Fahtheh!”  He  drove  them  to 
the  edge  of  the  wood.  “  Go  aw’ay,  now,”  he 
said.  “Go  away.  We  don’t  want  you 
heah.” 

They  eyed  him  sulkily,  knowing  that  he 
was  within  his  rights,  but  resenting  his  man¬ 
ner  and  contemptuous  of  his  pronunciation 
because  it  was  unlike  their  own.  As  soon  as 
he  had  turned  his  back,  “Pocky”  Leech 
called:  “Get  a  ha-a-air  cut!”  And  that  cry 
was  the  signal  for  battle — for  the  beginning 
of  a  new  conflict  in  that  unending  social  war 
between  privilege  and  proletariat  which  is 
inevitable  in  the  Republic. 

They  mocked  his  accent:  “  Fahdah!  Oh,  I 
say,  fahdah!”  They  criticized  the  game: 
“Hully  Gee!  Dhey’s  playin’  miggles!  Oh, 
the  bum  short-stop!'  T’ree  strikes;  youse  is 
out!”  They  chanted  in  chorus:  “Get  a 
ha-a-air  cut!  Get  a  ha-a-air  cut!”  When 
he  turned  to  awe  them  with  a  class-room 
glare,  they  shouted:  “Ain’t  he  fierce!  Oh, 
fahdah,  ain’t  he  fierce” — ready  to  run  if  he 
should  attempt  to  reach  them. 

He  endured  it  until  he  saw  that  his  en¬ 
durance  only  made  them  bolder;  then  he 
looked  about  him  for  a  policeman.  He  saw 
Flaherty,  far  across  the  field,  and  went  to 
summon  him.  “Pocky”  Leech  and  his  fel- 
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lows  promptly  dodged  liack  among  the  trees, 
watching  from  ambush  like  so  many  Indians. 

“Officah!”  Gray  shouted.  “Officah!” 

Flaherty  turned. 

“Drive  those  boys  away!”  Gray  said,  as  if 
he  were  speaking  to  a  London  “bobby.” 
“They  interfere  with  ouah  game.” 

Flaherty  looked  at  him  under  a  threatening 
black  eyebrow.  “\\Tiat?” 

It  was  the  tone  of  a  man  whose  whole  past 
had  made  him  insolent  with  envy  of  the  wealth 
and  culture  and  education  that  had  bought 
and  despised  and  overborne  him  all  his  life. 
It  was  the  tone,  too,  of  a  jwliceman  whose 
brief  experience  of  office  had  already  dis¬ 
covered  the  respectable  public’s  contempt  of 
him  as  the  official  of  a  corrupt  Tammany 
administration. 

“Those  bo3rs  yondah  intahfeah  with  us,” 
Gray  repeated  sternly.  “I  wish  you  to  drive 
them  away.” 

Flaherty  replied:  “They’ve  got  as  much 
right  in  this  park  as  you!  ” 

Gray  flushed.  “They  have  no  right  to 
encroach  upon  ouah  game.  They - ” 

Flaherty  cut  in  upon  what  he  considered 
the  insult  of  Gray’s  manner.  “  Go  an’  mind 
yer  own  bus’ness  an’  don’t  get  gay.  They’ve 
got  a  per-mt^  to  stay  where  I  put  ’em,  an’ 
they’re  goin’  to  stay  there.  You  don’t  own 
this  park — an’  you  don’t  own  me." 

“No?”  Gray  said.  “Who  owns  you?" 

His  tone  was  so  coldly  polite  and  his  mean¬ 
ing  so  hotly  insulting  that  for  a  moment  the 
simple  Flaherty  glared  at  him  in  a  sort  of 
amazed  stupidity.  But  as  soon  as  Gray 
turned  to  go  ba^,  Flaherty  struck  an  open 
hand  on  his  shoulder  and  swung  him  around. 
“ Look-a-here,”  he  said  fiercely,  “I  don’t 
take  that  talk  from  no  man.  You  don’t  own 
me — ner  no  one  else  don’t.  My  uniform — 
if  I  can’t  get  respec’ — I  wouldn’t  wear  it.  I 
know  your  style.  Yuh  think  yuh’re  the  w'hole 
screw.  There’s  other  people’s  got  a  right  to 
live.” 

Gray  put  his  hands  in  his  pockets  and  met 
Flaherty’s  anger  with  a  level  eye.  “If  you 
wish  to  be  respected,”  he  said,  “you  had 
bettah  not  browbeat  everybody  who  makes  a 
complaint  to  you.” 

Flaherty  cursed  him.  “Complaint!  Yuh 
came  over  here - ” 

“I  came  heah  to  tell  you  that  those  boys 
crowded  in  on  ouah  ground,  annoying  us.” 

“Yuh  didn’t.  Yuh  came  over  here  an’ 
ordered  me - ” 

“If  I  gave  you  that  impression - ” 


“That’s  what  yuh  did.” 

“I  had  no  such  intention  whateveh.” 

“Huh!”  Flaherty  blinked  savagely. 
“Yuh’re  too  dang  loose  in  the  jaw, anyway. 
Yuh  had  no  bus’ness  sayin’  what  yuh  did— 
about  some  one  ownin’  me - ” 

“I  apologize,”  Gray  put  in,  with  an  air  of 
daring  Flaherty  to  do  as  much. 

But  an  apology',  to  Flaherty  and  his  kind, 
is  the  cowardly  .surrender  and  self-abasement 

of  a  “quitter.”  “Apologize  be  d - !”  he 

said,  thwarted  in  his  efforts  to  defend  him¬ 
self.  “Yuh  go  back  to  yer  l)all  game  an’ 
atten’  to  that,  see?  Go  on,  now.  That’ll 
do  yuh.” 

Gray  turned,  frigidly  indignant,  and  went 
back  to  his  cricket.  Flaherty  glowered  after 
him.  “Danged  goggle-eyed  mutt!” 

He  felt  the  man’s  contempt  for  him.  He 
felt  that  he  himself  had  been  in  the  wrong. 
And  the  tw’o  thoughts  burned  together  in  an 
anger  that  started  him  across  the  field  toward 
the  picnickers,  fuming. 

“Pocky”  Leech  and  his  confederates  scat¬ 
tered  and  disappeared  among  the  trees. 

Flaherty  bore  down  on  the  women  and  the 
lunch  baskets.  “Look-a-here,”  he  said,  “if 
I  see  those  boys  o’  yours  interferin’  with  any 
one  again  round  here.  I’ll  cancel  that  per- 
mit  an’  run  y’  all  out  o’  the  park,  d’  y’  under¬ 
stand?  That’ll  do  yuh  now.” 

Aw'oman — the  able  mother  of  “  Pocky”— 
folded  her  arms  in  the  pose  of  a  cook  who  has 
just  received  a  week’s  “notice,”  and  faced 
him.  “Are  yuh  speakin’  to  me?”  she  said. 

He  waved  her  off .  “Yuh  got  to  keep  them 
boys  in  order,  that’s  all.” 

“VV’u’d  yuh  be  so  kind’s  to  explain?”  she 
asked,  with  a  dangerous  meekness.  “What 
is  it  they’ve  been  doin’?” 

“They’ve  been  interferin’  with  that  ball 
game.” 

She  looked  out  contemptuously  at  the 
youths  in  their  flannels.  “Thank  yuh,”  she 
said.  “It’s  w'ell  we  got  you  fer  to  teach  us  our 
places.  We’ve  been  discommodin’  the  swells, 
have  we?  The  boys  has  stared  at  them,  no 
doubt.  Mebbe  they’ve  run  acrost  the  grass 
that  us  poor  folks  has  no  right  to  when  our 
betters  is  on  it.”  She  rocked  corpulently 
from  side  to  side,  her  little  eyes  glittering. 
“This’s  a  man’s  job  yuh  have.  It’s  a  muse 
they  want — them  an’  their  ball  game.” 

“Well,  look-a-here — ”  he  began. 

She  did  not  pause  for  him.  “We’ve  been 
on  the  grounds  here  a  matter  o’  five  blessed 
minutes,  an’  the  boys  is  scarce  out  o’  me 
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“look-a-hereI  I  don’t  take  that  talk  from  no  man.” 


The  other  wiped  his  forehead  and  smiled. 
“We’re  getting  off  cheaply.” 

“Yes!  That  attitude — that  attitude’s  the 
root  of  the  w'hole  trouble.  In  England - ” 

“Will  you  have  a  drink?” 

He  answered  “No!”  with  such  violence 
that  his  glasses  slipped  from  his  perspiring 
nose.  He  hurried  away  from  the  sight  of 
“Pocky”  Leech  returning  with  the  water. 

When  that  representative  of  the  proletariat 
put  down  his  pail,  he  said  aggressively: 
“D’j’uh  want  to  buy  some  san’wiches?” 

They  did. 

H. 

At  midday  Policeman  Flaherty  was  stand¬ 
ing,  with  his  hands  behind  him,  on  the  path 
that  led  from  the  field  to  the  nearest  street 
gate,  when  the  young  cricketers  trooped  down 
upon  him,  on  their  way  from  their  morning’s 
exercise,  their  bats  over  their  shoulders,  their 
coats  on  their  arms,  flushed  and  laughing  and 
bandying  blows  as  they  went.  They  passed 
Flaherty  as  they  would  have  passed  any  other 


idle  spectator,  without  any 
change  of  'manner.  He 
remembered  how  differ¬ 
ently  the  boys  of  the  May 
party  had  gone  by,  and 
his  unconscious  feeling  of 
caste  resented  the  differ¬ 
ence. 

One  of  the  cricketers 
had  a  paper  box  under 
his  arm.  If  he  had  been 
of  “  Pocky”  Leech’s  party, 
Flaherty  would  have  had 
good  reason  to  suspect 
him — for  tenement  pic¬ 
nickers  do  not  carry  away 
cither  food  or  empty 
lx».\es;  they  steal  park 
flowers.  But  this  boy  was 
above  suspicion;  and  it 
was  only  a  jealous  re¬ 
sentment  of  class  superi¬ 
ority  that  moved  Flahert}’ 
to  interfere  with  him. 

“Here!  What  yuh  got 
there?” 

The  boy  looked  up  in 
surprise.  “Why — a  box!” 

Flaherty  took  him  by 
the  elbow.  “Open  it,” 
he  ordered. 

The  boy  opened  it  nerv¬ 
ously.  It  was  filled  with  crocuses. 

Flaherty  said:  “That’s  what  I  thought. 
You  come  along  with  me.” 

The  others  called :  “ Mr.  Gray!  Mr.  Gray!” 
and  the  teacher  with  the  pince-nez  came 
running  up.  “What  is  i^?”  He  forced  his 
way  through  the  frightened  circle  of  his  pupils. 
“What’s  the  matteh?” 

Flaherty  did  not  answer.  He  thrust  the 
boy  roughly  ahead,  with  the  box  of  stolen 
flowers  in  his  hand.  “What  is  it?”  Gray 
demanded  of  his  pupil.  “What  have  you 
been  doing,  Stewaht?” 

“Stealin’  park  flowers.”  Flaherty  replied, 
with  a  satisfaction  that  was  not  quite  con¬ 
cealed. 

“I  did  not!”  young  Stewart  cried.  “I 
bought  them.  I  bought  them — from  that  big 
boy — with  the  picnic.” 

Flaherty  stopped.  “Wha-a-at?”  He 
turned  the  lad  around  to  him.  “  What  boy  ? ” 

Young  Stewart  stammered :  “The — the  one 
with  the  marks — on  his  face.  The  smallpox 
niarks.” 

-  Flaherty  took  a  long  look  at  him.  Gray 
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said:  “Exactly!  Exactly!”  Flaherty  blew 
his  policeman’s  whistle.  Gray  said  to  his 
assistant:  “Take  the  boys  back.  I  shall  follow 
lateh  with  Stewaht.”  He  was  smiling  dryly. 

The  cricketers  left  their  classmate — his  lips 
quivering  in  a  brave  attempt  to  smile — stand¬ 
ing  between  Gray  and  the  policeman.  He 
was  a  small,  dark-skinned  boy  of  the  self- 
reliant  sort  that  spends  his  summer  holidays 
in  his  bathing-suit,  sailing  and  swimming. 
He  was  frightened  but  not  confused. 

“Was  it  the  lad  who  brought  the  pail  of 
water?”  Gray  asked  him. 


He  answered:  “Yes,  sir.  ‘Pocky’  they 
called  him.” 

Gray  nodded.  “This,”  he  said  to  Flaherty, 
“is  the  direct  result  of  youah  refusal  to  pro¬ 
tect  us.  We  had  to - ” 

“Cut  it  out,”  Flaherty  growled.  “I’m 
not  askin’  yon.” 

“Very  well,”  Gray  said. 

A  second  policeman,  in  answer  to  Flaherty’s 
whistle,  came  to  take  charge  of  Stewart,  while 
Flaherty  himself  made  a  wide  detour  through 
the  woods  to  strike  the  May  Day  picnic  in  the 
rear.  In  a  few  minutes  there  was  an  outcrv 
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among  the  trees;  a  crowd  of  hoys,  with 
Flaherty  at  their  heels,  darted  out  into  the 
field  and  scattered  in  all  directions.  Among 
them  “Pocky”  was  made  conspicuous  by  the 
fact  that  Flaherty  followed  him.  The  boy 
took  a  flying  glance  over  his  shoulder  and 
saw  that  justice  had  singled  him  out  for 
pursuit.  He  looked  around  the  open  field 
desperately  as  he  ran;  and  then,  seeing  no 
hope  of  escape,  he  turned  and  surrendered. 

Flaherty  hooked  him  with  a  finger  in  the 
collar  and  led  him  over  to  Gray  and  his  pupil. 
And  the  “gang,  ”  followed  by  Mrs.  Leech  and 
the  disordered  picnickers,  closed  in  on  them 
in  a  state  of  shrill  excitement. 

“Did  yuh  sell  him  them  flowers?”  Flaherty 
demanded. 

“Pocky”  tried  to  assume  an  expression  of 
indignant  innocence,  and  achieved  one  of 
brazen  effronter}’.  “I  never  sold  him  noth¬ 
in’,”  he  declared.  “He’s  a  liar.  He  came 
over  an’  ast  me  to  swipe  some  o’  them  fer 
him — an’  I  tol’  him  he  could  swipe  his  own 
flowers — an’  keep  his  money.  I  didn’t  want 
it.”  He  looked  around  him  for  a  corroborat¬ 
ing  witness.  “Ain’t  that  right,  Redney?” 

“Redney  ”  squeezed  in  beside  him.  “That’s 
right.  I  top  him  I’d  punch  his  face  fer  him 
if  he  came  aroun’  tryin’  to  get  us  in  trouble.” 

“Hop  on  there'.”  the  second  jxdiceman 


cried;  and,  thrusting  the  two  boys  apart,  he 
grasped  Leech’s  wrist  and  forc^  his  hand 
open. 

There  were  two  ten-cent  pieces  and  a 
“quarter”  in  the  boy’s  dirty  palm.  He  had 
been  trying  to  pass  them  to  “Redney.” 

“That’s  the  dime  I  paid  him,”  young 
Stewart  said.  “There’s  a  hole  in  it.” 

Flaherty  gave  young  Leech  a  cuff  on  the 
head.  The  mother  shoved  in  between  them. 
“Stop  it!”  she  cried.  “Shame  on  yuh! 
W”u’d  yuh  strike  the  poor,  boy  fer  takin’ 
money?  If  he  did  pick  a  few'  flowers,  it’s 
no  great  crime.  They’re  public  prope’ty! 
An’  it  was  that  dirty  young  snake  that  tempt^ 
’m  to  it,  cornin’  round  with  his  money!  Oh, 
I  seen  yuh,  yuh  bold  brat!  I  seen  yuh  point¬ 
in’  out  the  bed  o’  lilies  er  whatever  th’  are, 
an’  givin’  Jimmy  the  money  to  go  an’  steal 
them.  As  sure’s  yuh’re  alive,  I  seen  him 
with  me  two  eyes - ” 

“Did  you?”  Gray  asked  his  pupil. 

Stewart  blushed  guiltily  and  shook  his 
head.  “He  offered  to  go  and  pluck  them  if  I 
gave  him  ten  cents.  I  showed  him  the  ones 
I  wanted.” 

“There!”  Mrs.  Leech  cried.  “There 
y’  are!  Th’  one’s  as  bad  as  th’  other.  Bat 
him  on  the  nut,  now!  Hit  him,  if  yuh - ” 

“Shut  up,  will  yuh?”  Flaherty  shouted. 

“Stopthatshovin’! 
Get  away  out  o’ 
here,  the  whole 
dang  lot  o’  yuh.” 

The  children 
fought  away  from 
him,  struggling 
against  the  press 
of  the  outer  circles. 
Every  one  talked 
at  once.  “It’s 
youah  fault!’’ 
Gray  declared. 
“  They  black¬ 
mailed  us!  They 

—  ”  “You  an’ 
yer  money,”  Mrs. 
Leech  screamed. 
“Temptin’  poor 
boys  to  do  wrong 

—  ”  “Shut  up, 
will  yuh!  Get  out 
o’  here!” 

“Retlney”  took 
advantage  of  the 
confusion  to  kick 
young  Stewart 
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from  behind,  and  the  latter  turned  and  struck  buy  moah  than  his  rights.  It’s  inevitable.” 
out  furiously.  “  Clear  out!  ”  the  second  police-  Flaherty  had  listened  thus  far — swallowing 
man  cried,  and  cuffed  every  small  head  he  wrathfully — with  his  helmet  in  his  hand.  He 
could  reach.  Flaherty  aided  him.  In  a  few  clapped  it  on  his  head.  “G’  on,”  he  broke 
minutes  only  the  principals  in  the  affair  'in.  “  Get  out  o’ here  er  I’ll  run  y’ in.  Shake 
were  left  in  the  center  of  a  wider  and  more  yerself,  now.  Yuh’re  as  bad  as  he  is.  He 
subdued  circle  of  spectators.  wouldn’t ’ve  stole  if  yuh  hadn’t  paid  him.  G’ 

Flaherty  came  back  and  took  a  paper  from  on!  Chase  yerself!” 
the  inside  of  his  helmet.  “ Gi’ me  yer  names  “Pah!”  Gray  said' disgustedly.  “Come, 
an’  addresses,”  he  ordered;  and  “Pocky,”  Stewaht!  We  can  do  nothing  with  these 
knowing  that  this  was  an  empty  formality,  people!” 

winked  stealthily  at  his  confederates.  He  stalked  off  with  his  pupil.  Flaherty 

Fbherty  wrote  down  the  information  with  pointed  after  him.  “IF/ju/  d’  yuh  think  o’ 
solemnity.  “Now  yuh  can  go,”  he  said,  that?”  he  asked  the  other  officer.  “What 
“Gi’  me  them  flowers.”  d’  yuh  think  o’  that?” 

Leech  ducked  and  ran.  The  teacher  as-  The  latter  shook  his  head.  “Search  we.  ” 

sumed  his  sternest  class-room  manner.  “I  Flaherty  regarded  him  fora  moment,  with 

hope  that  this  may  be  a  lesson  to  you,”  he  said  the  troubled  eyes  of  a  government  that  has 
to  Flaherty.  “As  a  result — as  a  direct  result  refused  to  be  “paternalistic”  in  a  quarrel, 
— of  youah  failyuh  to  protect  us,  we  wah  com-  and  has  been  scored  by  both  parties  to  the 
pelled  to  buy  protection  from  those  young  issue. 

rascals.  You  see  wheah  the  thing  is  bound  “This  ’s  a  gay  life,”  he  muttered,  rubbing 
to  end  ultimately.  In  a  community  w’heah  a  his  forehead.  “I  wish  to  hell  I  was  out 
man  has  to  buy  his  rights,  he  will  invariably  of  it.” 
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the  close  of  the  Civil  War  two  young  m  ^  \t/  v  rn-  u  place  in  the  stove,  set  out  to  rive 
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Southern  girls,  Sally  and  ’Genie  i  .  l,. 
Castleton,  daughters  of  a  Confeder¬ 
ate  general,  are  left  alone,  with  one  old  negro  serv¬ 
ant,  in  their  home  in  the  Shenandoah.  The  war  is 
pressing  close,  and  a  letter  is  brought  from  General 
Castleton,  bidding  the  girls  start  for  Richmond  at 
once.  But  before  they  can  get  off,  Philip  Byrd, 
’Genie’s  boy  lover,  gallops  up  with  important  des¬ 
patches  for  Lee,  and  falls  unconscious  from  his  horse. 
First  forwarding  the  despatches,  the  sisters  and  the 
old  negro  care  for  Philip  until,  suddenly,  Yankee 
horsemen  sweep  up  the  valley  and  surround  the 
house.  In  frantic  fear  for  Philip,  they  rouse  him  to 
consciousness  and  hide  him  in  a  huge  box-stove. 
Immediately  the  Federal  officers  take  {xtssession. 
Presently  Philip’s  horse  is  found  dead  in  the  stable, 
and  when  all  of  the  Yankee  general’s  questions  are 
persistently  evaded,  he  orders  the  girls  to  their  room. 
Toward  evening.  Captain  Frank  Radcliffe,  bound 
for  Richmond  on  secret-service  duty,  arrives  with 
orders  from  Grant:  the  general  is  to  make  an  attack 
on  the  Confederate  lines  in  order  to  slip  Radcliffe 
through.  The  Yankee  forces  leave  at  once  to  exe¬ 
cute  the  order;  and  immediately  afterward  the 
Castleton  sisters  and  Philip,  who  has  overheard  all 


warning.  Not  long  after  they 
reach  the  Confederate  camp  at  Tye,* 
Radcliffe.  posing  as  a  Northern  trader,  arrives  U 
Rockfish,  is  taken  in  charge  by  a  Confederate  officer, 
and  hears  a  telegraphic  message  which  reports  his 
arrest  as  a  spy.  He  is  sent  on  to  Tye,  where  Phi 
Byrd  fails  to  identify  him  with  certainty,  and  Rj 
cliffe  is  temporarily  released,  with  the  promise  of  s 
pass  to  Richmond.  Meantime.  Sally,  who  had  seen 
Radcliffe  at  Castleton  farm,  is  summoned  to  Con* 
federate  headquarters  and  asked  to  accept  Rad- 
cliffe's  escort  to  Richmond  for  ’Genie  and  herself, 
in  order  to  watch  his  movements.  Sally  protests  in 
horror,  but  finally  consents.  On  the  two  days’ 
journey  the  strong  interest  Radcliffe  and  Sally  have 
felt  for  each  other  from  the  first  moment  deepens 
to  love,  and  Sally's  horror  of  her  task  increases. 
After  they  pass  the  outer  defenses  of  Richmond, 
Radcliffe  secretly  lames  his  horse,  in  the  hope  of 
getting  the  girls  to  go  on  and  leave  him  outside  the 
city.  But  Sally,  suspicious,  refuses,  and  the  party 
applies  for  accommodation  at  a  near-by  house. 
Here  Radcliffe.  who  knows  that  his  host  is  an  ac 
complice,  identifies  himself  by  giving  the  counter 
sign  of  the  Federal  spies  in  Richmond. 


CHAPTER  XV  —  COXTIXCED. 


“j  CAME  as  quickly  as  I  could," 

I  said  Radcliflfe.  “Have  you  any¬ 
thing  for  me? 

—  I— ..I  The  old  man  shook  his  head. 
“Ain’t  had  a  thing  since  they  hung  Avery.” 

Radcliffe  drew  his  breath  sharply.  “  It’s 
true,  then!”  he  exclaimed.  “They  did 
get  Avery!  We  heard  rumors,  but — — ” 
“Got  him  and  Jackson.  Got  Jackson 
first.  Lord  God!  I  didn’t  sleep  for  a  week 
afterward.  My  neck  ain’t  felt  just  right 
yet.  But  here’s  the  stable.  Come  on  in. 
There  ain’t  nobody  on  the  place — no  nig¬ 
gers  or  nothin’.  We  c’n  talk  safe  enough.” 

The  old  man  led  the  way  into  the  stable 
and  helpied  Radcliffe  put  up  the  horses. 
Meanwhile,  Radcliffe  talked. 

“We  heard  that  two  of  our  men  had 
been  caught  and  hanged,”  he  said.  “We 
didn’t  know  which  two,  but  we  guessed  it 
must  have  been  Avery  and  Jackson  because 


they  were  the  two  you  knew  and  we  didn’t 
get  anything  more  through  you.  We’ve 
got  another  man  in  Richmond,  and  I’ve 
come  down  to  get  some  information  we 
think  he  has  and  to  put  you  in  communica¬ 
tion  with  him.  I  must  do  it  without  the 
knowiedge  of  the  young  ladies  who  are  with 
me.  They  are  both  Confederates  to  the 
core,  and  would  denounce  you  or  me  with¬ 
out  hesitation.  I  shall  want  your  help. 
It’s  dangerous — deadly  dangerous,  for  I’m 
sure  I  am  suspected  and  watched.  Do  you 
— volunteer?  ” 

The  old  man  fingered  his  shriveled  neck. 
“Well!”  he  observed  slowiy.  “It  sho’ly 
does  make  my  throat  sore  to  think  about 
it.  But  I’m  some  old  an’  I  might  as  well 
go  that  way  as  any.  I  reckon  I  owe  it  to 
the  Union,  anyway.  .\s  for  Mary — w'ell, 
Mar>’’s  willin’.  So,  if  you  need  help,  I 
guess  you’ve  just  naturally  got  to  have  it.” 
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CHAPTER  XVI 

The  night  was  far  gone,  and  to  all  appear¬ 
ances  the  Jefferson  household  was  WTapped 
in  slumber.  The  lights  were  all  out,  and 
measured  breathing  came  from  more  than 
one  of  the  chambers  that  opened  on  the 
big  up-stairs  hall. 

But  the  stillness  and  darkness  were  de¬ 
ceptive.  As  the  last  stroke  of  four  from  a 
clock  dowTi-stairs  died  away,  one  of  the  doors 
in  the  hall  op>ened  and  Sally’s  face  peered 
out.  All  night  long  she  had  watched,  fight¬ 
ing  off  her  deadly  weariness  by  sheer  will¬ 
power.  “I  am  a  sentry,”  she  told  herself 
again  and  again.  “Sentries  that  go  to 
sleep  at  their  post  are  shot.  I  will  not  go 
to  sleep.  I  will  not  go  to  sleep.” 

Very  certain  was  she  that  the  stop  at 
Jefferson’s  had  not  come  about  by  chance. 
She  felt  certain  that  Radcliffe  had  planned 
to  meet  his  fellow-conspirators — that  meet¬ 
ing  which  she  had  been  sent  on  this  long 
ride  to  witness.  They  were  barely  three 
miles  from  Richmond,  within  the  outer  line 
of  the  fortifications,  and  to  Sally  it  seemed 
easy  for  Radcliffe’s  fellow-conspirators  to 
visit  him.  If  the  meeting  took  place  with¬ 
out  her  knowledge,  the  main  reason  for  her 
trip  would  have  come  to  naught.  On  the 
other  hand,  if  she  made  a  single  false  move, 
Radcliffe  might  be  alarmed  and  might  give 
up  his  enterprise  even  at  that  eleventh 
hour.  That,  too,  w’ould  be  failure.  In 
either  event  nothing  would  remain  for  the 
Confederates  except  to  arrest  Radcliffe  and 
hang  him.  Her  heart  stood  still  at  the 
thought. 

The  only  thing  she  could  think  of  was  to 
spend  the  entire  night  watching  the  door  of 
Radcliffe’s  room.  Pretending  anxiety  for 
his  comfort,  she  had  gone  far  beyond  the 
bounds  of  good  manners  in  insisting  on 
insp>ecting  the  room  where  he  was  to  sleep; 
and  once  in  it,  she  had  scandalized  both 
’Genie  and  her  hostess  by  examining  the 
windows  and  tr>ing  the  doors  and  peering 
into  the  closets.  The  fact  that  all  the  rooms 
opened  on  the  outer  hall  and  seemed  to 
have  no  means  of  access  to  the  ground  floor 
except  by  the  stairs  that  ran  down  from 
near  her  own  door  comforted  her  a  little; 
but  her  anxiety  rose  as  she  noticed  that 
the  windows  of  Radcliffe’s  room  were  not 
impKKsibly  high  above  the  ground. 

How  w’as  she  to  know  if  he  should  slip 
through  one  of  them  and  make  off 


through  the  night  to  some  rendezvous? 

She  could  think  of  but  one  way.  If  she 
saw'  any  reason  to  suspect  that  he  was 
gone,  she  would  rouse  the  house  on  one 
pretext  or  another  and  at  least  force  the 
disclosure  of  his  absence. 

Luckily  such  action  proved  to  be  imnec- 
essary.  Radcliffe  had  gone  to  bed  leaving 
his  door  not  merely  unlocked  but  also  ajar. 
Hour  after  hour  Sally  had  crept  barefooted 
across  the  hall  and  listened  at  the  door  to 
the  faint  sound  of  his  breathing. 

The  four  strokes  of  the  clock  startled  her 
and  brought  her  to  her  feet,  staring  around 
confusedly.  In  a  moment,  however,  she 
realized  where  she  was  and  realized,  too, 
that  she  had  been  dozing.  On  the  threshold 
she  paused,  listening;  behind  her,  from  the 
bed,  came  ’Genie’s  soft,  regular  breathing. 
Then,  silent  as  a  shadow,  she  slipped  across 
the  hall,  ghostlike  in  the  faint  gleam  of 
the  moon. 

At  Radcliffe’s  door  she  paused,  listening. 
No  faintest  sound  come  from  the  room, 
and  her  heart  contracted  in  fright.  Could 
he  have  gone  while  she  dozed?  At  any  rate 
she  must  know. 

Hand  on  the  knob  she  stood,  quaking. 
The  beating  of  her  heart  almost  chok^ 
her.  Then  inch  by  inch  she  pushed  back 
the  door  till  the  crack  yaw'ned  into  an 
opening  w'ide  enough  for  her  slender  body. 

The  room  was  dark,  but  not  so  dark  as 
she  had  expected  to  find  it.  A  faint  glow 
of  moonlight,  sifting  through  the  honey¬ 
suckles  that  almost  filled  the  window’,  fell 
across  the  floor  and  on  the  bed,  where  the 
bed  covers  were  heaped  above  a  motionless 
form. 

Breathlessly  she  leaned  toward  him, 
straining  her  eyes.  Was  it  indeed  he?  Or 
was  it  a  dummy  put  there  to  deceive?  Had 
the  door  been  left  open  to  give  her  the 
chance  to  fool  herself  into  believing  that 
he  was  still  there?  She  must  be  sure.  She 
could  not  go  back  to  her  own  room  and 
leave  that  question  unanswered. 

She  took  a  step  forward  and  stopped. 
Light  as  her  tread  w'as,  its  sound  seemed 
ear-piercing  to  her  overstrained  nerves. 
The  pulsations  in  her  throat  choked  her 
and  the  ringing  in  her  ears  made  them  at 
once  deaf  to  outside  noises  and  madly  acute 
to  her  own  movements. 

But  she  must  go  on.  Step  by  step  she 
forced  herself  to  move  across  the  floor  till 
she  stood  above  the  bed. 
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Even  then  she  was  not  sure,  for  the  face 
of  the  sleepKjr  was  buried  in  the  pillow  and 
was  half  hidden  by  the  high-pulled  sheets. 
She  must  move  them  enough  to  see. 

Light  as  a  rose  leaf  her  slender  fingers 
slipped  down  till  they  touched  the  edge  of 
the  coverlet.  Gently  they  closed  on  it  and 
tried  to  lift  it.  It  yielded,  held  by  the 
weight  of  the  sleeper’s  head,  but  coming 
slowly  away  in  her  hand.  Inch  by  inch  it 
moved  till  at  last  it  revealed  the  face  be¬ 
neath. 

Unmistakably  it  was  Radcliffe.  Even  in 
the  misty  moonlight  she  knew  his  curly 
light-brown  hair,  his  close-set  ear,  the  curve 
of  his  cheek  and  chin,  half  buried  as  they 
were  in  the  pillow.  He  w’as  there!  And  it 
was  past  four  o’clock.  A  sudden  revulsion 
of  feeling  swept  over  the  girl.  She  had 
been  needlessly  suspicious,  she  decided. 
The  stop  at  Jefferson’s  had  really  been  an 
accident.  Radcliffe  had  no  intention  of 
meeting  any  one  that  night;  he  was  resting 
— as  she  might  be — for  the  toil  of  the  mor¬ 
row.  Silently  she  tiptoed  from  the  room 
and  drew  the  door  ^ut  behind  her;  and 
silently  she  stole  to  her  owti  room.  She 
would  stay  on  post  till  dawn,  because  it 
was  her  duty,  but  she  w’ould  be  uneasy  no 
longer. 

It  was  well  for  her  p>eace  of  mind  that 
she  could  no  longer  see  behind  Radcliffe’s 
door.  Scarcely  had  she  passed  into  the 
hall  when  he  sat  up  and  slipped  softly  from 
the  bed.  Simultaneously  the  door  to  the 
adjoining  room  opened  and  old  Jefferson 
entered.  Swiftly  and  silently,  without  a 
word,  the  two  changed  places,  Jefferson 
slipping  into  Radcliffe’s  bed  and  pulling 
the  sheet  about  his  ears,  and  Radcliffe  slip¬ 
ping  into  the  other  room  and  closing  the 
door  behind  him. 

At  the  back  of  the  other  room  stood  Mrs. 
Mary  Jefferson,  illumined  by  a  narrow 
streak  of  moonlight  that  came  in  at  a  door 
which  stood  ajar.  Silently  she  beckoned  to 
Radcliffe.  As  he  came  to  her  side  she  point¬ 
ed  to  an  armful  of  clothes  that  lay  upon  a 
chair  and  then  to  the  outer  door. 

Radcliffe  caught  up  the  clothes  and  slip¬ 
ped  through  the  opening,  which  closed  si¬ 
lently  behind  him.  He  found  himself  at 
the  top  of  a  flight  of  narrow  steps  that  ran 
down  the  outside  of  the  building,  as  in  many 
Virginia  houses,  like  a  fire-escape  on  a  city 
building.  An  instant  he  stood  p>eering  into 
the  black  shadows  of  the  yard,  then,  his 


heart  hammering,  he  began  a  cautious  de¬ 
scent. 

At  the  foot  of  the  steps  he  paused  to  slip 
on  the  ragged  coat  and  trousers  the  old 
woman  had  given  him.  Half  fearing  that 
he  was  being  watched,  he  sped  toward  the 
outbuildings,  keeping  in  the  shadow  and 
avoiding  the  moonlight.  He  skirted  the 
bam,  plunged  into  the  woods  beyond,  then 
increased  his  speed,  following  a  faint  cross¬ 
road  until  the  dim  bulk  of  a  light  wagon, 
loaded  with  vegetables,  and  a  patient  horse 
standing  with  hanging  head  between  the 
thills,  loomed  in  the  dim  light  ahead  of  him. 

He  climbed  boldly  into  the  seat  and  took 
the  reins,  at  the  same  time  slipping  a  soiled 
bandage  about  his  bare  head  and  putting 
his  arm  into  a  hastily  tied  sling.  As  he 
raised  the  lines  and  clucked  to  the  horse, 
there  was  a  faint  sound  in  the  bushes  at 
the  side  of  the  road.  Radcliffe  knew  that 
to  go  deliberately  ahead  was  his  only 
chance.  He  fought  down  the  desire  to  turn 
his  head  and  peer  into  the  bushes,  spoke 
once  more  to  the  horse,  and  drove  out  into 
the  waning  moonlight. 

CHAPTER  XVII 

As  his  horse  plodded  along  through  the 
woods,  the  spy’s  nerves  were  tense  as  he 
waited  and  listened  for  more  sounds.  He 
did  not  fear  attack;  he  feared  only  that  the 
Confederates  might  not  have  been  thrown 
off  the  track. 

After  a  few  moments,  during  which  the 
woods  on  both  sides  of  the  narrow  road  were 
intensely  still,  the  timber  gave  place  to 
open  country,  and  Radcliffe  drew  a  sigh  of 
relief.  No  sooner,  however,  was  he  freed 
from  the  fear  of  the  noiseless  watchers  of 
the  woods  than  he  faced  a  more  concrete 
danger.  A  short  distance  ahead  of  him  a 
dim  line,  too  straight-ruled  to  be  a  low  hill 
or  a  patch  of  scrub,  bulked  across  his  path. 
He  was  in  sight  of  the  inner  fortifications! 

At  a  glance  he  saw  that  they  were  even 
stronger  than  the  outer  line.  Not  only  was 
the  only  entrance  by  a  similar  twisting  road, 
but  the  earthworks  were  doubly  protected, 
being  reenforced  by  a  triple  line  of  abattis, 
formed  of  trees  cut  down  and  laid  with 
jagged  branches  pointing  outward.  En¬ 
tangled  in  them,  men  and  horses  could  be 
shot  down  at  ease  by  riflemen  safe  behind 
the  ramparts. 

His  horse  halted  of  itself  beside  a  sentry 
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and  an  officer  standing  wth  a  lighted  lan¬ 
tern.  Mechanically  Radcliffe  drew  a  paper 
from  his  pocket  and  handed  it  over — a 
permit  for  “  William  Colfax  ”  to  bring  mar¬ 
ket  produce  into  the  city. 

The  officer  scanned  it,  then  looked  up. 
“You’re  not  William  Colfax,”  he  objected 
sharply. 

Radcliffe  shook  his  head.  “No,  suh,” 
he  answered.  “I  ain’t  Will  Colfax.  I’m 
his  brother  Tom.  I’m  back  home  on  fur¬ 
lough  gitting  well  of  this  arm  and  head. 
The  Yankees  sho’ly  did  pump  it  into  me 
hard.  Will  ain’t  well  this  momin’,  an’  I’m . 
a-drivm’  his  stuff  into  the  market.  I’m 
a-comin’  right  out  again,  suh!” 

“All  right!”  The  officer  handed  the  pa¬ 
per  back  and  w’aved  the  wagon  on.  He  ex¬ 
amined  hundreds  of  permits  every  morning, 
and  he  did  the  work  automatically.  There 
was  little  danger  at  the  inner  line  of  de¬ 
fenses,  and  apparently  he  had  received  no 
orders  to  keep  a  sf>ecial  lookout  on  this 
particular  day. 

Radcliffe  drove  on.  As  soon  as  he  was 
away  from  the  ramparts,  he  urged  his 
horse  to  greater  speed,  overtaking  and  pass¬ 
ing  many  other  wagons  bound  on  the  same 
errand  as  his  own  ostensible  one.  As  he 
went  on,  the  road  changed  slowly  from  a 
country  highway  to  a  dty  street.  Houses 
loomed  up  through  the  dim  light,  and 
patches  of  sidewalk  began  to  appear.  The 
signs  of  city  life  multiplied  fast  till  his 
horse’s  hoofs  clattered  on  the  cobbles  and 
he  knew  that  he  was  in  the  Confederate 
capital  at  last. 

Few  people  were  abroad.  All  around  him 
the  dim  houses  slept,  dark  and  silent,  filled, 
as  Radcliffe  knew,  chiefly  with  women  and 
children  and  servants.  The  men  were  all 
away.  Dowm  one  dim  street  and  up  an¬ 
other  he  hastened,  turning  on  his  path  with 
sudden  haste,  circling  a  block  now  and 
again,  trying  in  every  way  to  discover 
whether  he  was  follow^.  Satisfied  at  last 
that  no  one  was  on  his  track,  he  turned 
abruptly  into  a  tree-bordered  cross-street 
and  halted  before  a  high-stoop>ed  house 
with  white  columns. 

Climbing  from  the  wagon,  he  lifted  a 
crate  from  its  interior,  hoisted  it  up)on  his 
shoulders,  and  moimted  to  the  door,  where 
he  set  down  his  burden  and  jangled  the 
bell  and  hammered  on  the  wood  with  the 
butt  of  his  whip. 

.\t  last  a  window  op>ened  and  a  gruff 


voice  challenged  him.  “VVTio  the  de\’il’s 
that?” 

Radcliffe  looked  up.  “I’m  a-lookin’  foh 
Mr.  Carter,  suh,”  he  explained.  “I  got 
some  garden  stuff  here  that  Mr.  Adams 
done  sent  him  from  the  country.  Are  you 
Mr.  Carter,  suh?  ” 

“Yes,  certainly.  I’m  Carter.  But  I 
don’t  know  anybody  named  Adams.  You 
sure  you’re  looking  for  me?  ” 

“Yes,  suh!  Powerful  sure,  suh.  Better 
come  down  an’  git  it.  It’s  mighty  good 
eatin’,  suh!” 

A  short  laugh  came  from  the  windows 
above.  “I  reckon  you’ve  got  the  wrong 
Carter,”  said  the  voice,  “but  food  is  too 
scarce  nowadays  to  be  refused  when  it’s’ 
thrown  at  you.  I’ll  be  down.” 

Radcliffe  waited  while  bolts  were  drawn 
and  locks  turned  and  the  door  opened. 
Then  he  picked  up  the  crate.  “Got  some 
mighty  fine  chickens  foh  you,  suh,”  he 
said.  “It’s  a  good  ways  they’ve  come,  too, 
Mr.  Carter,  a  good  ways.” 

Carter  started.  “How  far?”  he  asked 
casually. 

“From  Washington  to  Richmond.  An’ 
if  you  don’t  want  ’em,  they’ll  have  to  go 
back  again.” 

Carter  seemed  stricken  dumb  for  a  mo¬ 
ment.  Then  his  dry  lips  moved.  “You’re 
sure  you’re  on  the  right  road?”  he  in¬ 
quired. 

“Quite  sure,  Mr.  Carter.  I’ll  give  you 
Andrew  Jackson’s  toast.  ‘The  Federal 
Union’ — ”  he  paused. 

“  ‘  It  must  and  shall  be  preserved.’  Come 
in  quick,  for  God’s  sake.” 

Radcliffe  entered.  “I’ll  take  these  here 
chickens  to  the  kitchen  foh  you,  suh,”  he 
offered  loudly.  Then  in  a  lower  tone: 
“IJave  you  anything  for  me?  Quick!” 

“Not  here!”  Carter  wrung  his  hands. 
“The  papers  are  at  the  State  Department. 
Oh,  what  a  misfortune!  I  can’t  get  them 
for  three  hours.” 

Radcliffe’s  lips  tightened.  “That’s  bad,” 
he  said.  “I’m  suspected — watched.  I 
think  I’ve  managed  to  elude  the  watchers 
this  time,  but  I  can’t  do  it  again.  Can  you 
send  the  papers  to  me  at  my  hotel — the 
Exchange? ” 

“Not  the  Exchange.  I  haven’t  any  con¬ 
nection  there.  At  the  Spotswood  it’s  dif¬ 
ferent.  Go  to  the  Spotswood  and — but — 
but — can  you  go  there?  ”  Mr.  Carter’s  eye 
roved  hesitatingly  over  Radcliffe’s  clothes. 
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“Easily!  I’m  in  disguise  now,  but  I’ll  be 
presentable  later.  How’ll  you  get  them  to 
me?” 

“There’s  a  boy  there — a  Northern  darky. 
His  name’s  Tom.  He  came  down  here  with 
me  early  in  the  war.  I  got  him  in  as  bell¬ 
boy.  He’s  a  nigger,  but  he’s  whiter  than 
most  white  men.  He’ll  give  them  to  you. 
How  long  will  you  stay  in  Richmond?” 

“No  longer  than  I  must.” 

“  Can  you  stay  till  to-night?  There’s  an¬ 
other  paper — an  enormously  important  pa¬ 
per — that  I  have  been  afraid  to  steal.  I 
can  get  it  to  you  by  supper-time  if  you  can 
wait  for  it.” 

Radcliffe  hesitated.  “Is  it  worth  it?”  he 
questioned.  “I’m  suspected,  I  tell  you!  I 
may  have  been  seen  coming  here.  The  risk 
will  be  terrible  for  both  of  us!” 

Perspiration  stood  on  Carter’s  forehead. 
“I  know  it!”  he  gasped.  “God!  Don’t  I 
know  it.  But  I  swore  to  do  my  duty  with¬ 
out  fear.  The  paper  is  worth  any  risk! 
You’ll  wait?” 

“Yes,  I’ll  wait!” 

“Good!  Till  supper-time  only.  If  you 
hear  nothing  from  me  by  then,  you’ll  know 
I’ve  been  caught  and  you  needn’t  wait  any 
longer.  What’s  your  name?  ” 

“Radcliffe.  Frank  Radcliffe.  Quick, 
now!  Give  me  the  names  and  addresses  of 
half  a  dozen  people  who  live  near  here. 
Anybody!  It  doesn’t  matter.  Write  them 
down.” 

“For  what?” 

“To  try  to  protect  you.  No  time  to  ex¬ 
plain  new.  Write  them  down  here,  on  this 
piece  of  papier.  Not  friends  of  ours,  you 
know — anybody!” 

Carter  snatched  at  a  scrap  of  paper  and 
a  pencil  and  scribbled  madly  for  a  moment. 
“There!  Will  that  do?”  he  questioned. 

“Yes.”  Radcliffe  had  been  speaking 
swiftly  and  low;  now  he  raised  his  voice. 
“I  reckon  you’ll  find  them  chickens  all 
right,  suh!”  he  said.  “  I  got  to  hurry  ’cause 
I  got  a  lot  of  other  truck  to  deliver.  Mr. 
Adams  done  sent  presents  to  a  whole  lot  of 
pieople.  Good  momin’,  suh!” 

“Good  morning!” 

Radcliffe  went  down  the  steps  and  climb¬ 
ed  into  his  wagon.  Then,  as  swiftly  as  he 
might,  he  drove  to  one  after  another  of  the 
addresses  on  Carter’s  list,  delivering  at  one 
a  bag  of  piotatoes,  at  another  some  eggs,  at 
a  third  a  few  chickens,  and  so  on,  alleging 
that  all  came  from  the  mythical  Adams.  At 


last,  with  an  empty  wagon,  he  started  to 
retrace  his  way  to  the  Jefferson  place. 

Day  was  breaking  as,  unhindered,  he 
passed  the  barrier.  With  the  dawn,  a  wind 
had  sprung  up,  fresh,  strong,  invigorating; 
and  the  swaying  trees  flashed  their  million 
leaves  in  welcome  to  the  rising  sun.  Gold 
was  flushing  the  sky  as  he  hurried  up  the 
steps  and  slipp)ed  through  the  unlatched 
door  into  Jefferson’s  room  and  thence  into 
his  own. 

As  he  entered,  the  clock  struck  seven. 
Almost  simultaneously  there  came  a  tap 
on  his  door. 

“Mr.  Radcliffe!”  called  a  voice.  “Mr. 
Radcliffe!” 

Radcliffe  stopp)ed  in  the  middle  of  the 
floor,  gesturing  for  silence  to  Jefferson,  who 
was  just  rising  from  the  bed. 

“Eh!  What!  Is  that  you.  Miss  Castle- 
ton?  ”  he  asked,  in  sleepy  tones. 

“Yes.”  Relief  sp>oke  in  the  girl’s  voice. 
“I’m  sorry  to  wake  you,  but  I  think  we’d 
better  get  started.” 

CHAPTER  XVIII 

It  was  late  when  the  travelers  reached 
the  barrier  on  their  way  into  the  city.  De¬ 
spite  the  desire  of  all  three  to  hasten,  they 
had  been  delayed  by  numerous  small  de¬ 
tails,  chief  among  which  was  the  necessity 
of  giving  Prince’s  shoulder  another  rubbing 
down,  as  a  precaution  against  any  return 
of  his  “lameness.”  At  last,  however,  they 
got  imder  way,  and  ten  o’clock  saw  them 
passing  the  barrier. 

The  number  of  soldiers  at  the  entrance 
was  much  smaller  than  it  had  been  at  the 
outer  line,  but  the  press  of  traffic  in  and 
cut  was  much  greater.  Ammunition  wag¬ 
ons,  returning  from  the  outposts  to  be  re¬ 
filled  at  the  ordnance  depots,  lurched  heav¬ 
ily  over  the  worn  planks  that  gave  the  read 
its  name;  orderlies  and  aides  gallop)ed  reck¬ 
lessly  in  and  out;  batteries  bump>ed  past;  a 
column  of  weather-beaten  soldiers,  some 
bandaged  and  all  tattered,  filled  the  road  as 
they  tramp)ed  beneath  shot-tom  battle- 
flags. 

It  was  all  new  to  the  girls  and  even  to 
Radcliffe,  and  all  three  watched  it  interest¬ 
edly,  Radcliffe  alert  and  ready  for  emer¬ 
gencies;  ’Genie  frankly  curious  and  wildly 
excited  by  her  first  visit  to  the  city  since 
childhood;  Sally  watchful  for  any  signal 
that  might  indicate  that  her  task  had  been 
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completed  and  that  the  hea\'y  burden  she 
had  borne  had  been  assumed  by  stronger 
shoulders. 

Soon  she  received  one.  From  behind  a 
wagon  drawn  up  at  the  side  of  the  road  a 
hand  signaled  her,  and  she  quietly  slipped 
out  of  line,  letting  ’Genie  and  Radcliffe  go 
forward  to  meet  a  nervous  lieutenant  who, 
with  his  arm  in  a  sling,  was  examining  the 
passes  of  all  who  entered. 

Beside  the  wagon  she  found  Philip.  “  It’s 
all  right.  Miss  Sally!”  he  said  hurriedly. 
“We’ll  take  charge  now.  You  are  relieved 
from  duty.  Get  rid  of  the  man  as  soon  as 
you  like.” 

Sally  drew  a  long  breath.  For  an  instant 
she  felt  that  she  had  been  freed  from  an 
enormous  burden;  th6  next  she  felt  another 
settlmg  down  upon  her.  The  task  of  lead¬ 
ing  Radcliffe  to  his  death  was  finished;  but 
the  task  of  saving  him  was  yet  to  be  begun. 

She  leaned  over.  “Where  is  father?” 
she  asked.  “  Is  he  still  in  town?  ” 

“  Don’t  know !  ”  The  boy  shook  his  head. 
“I  haven’t  had  a  minute  to  inquire.  You’ll 
find  out  at  Mrs.  Mason’s,  I  reckon.” 

With  a  nod  of  comprehension  Sally  rode 
on,  ranging  alongside  Radcliffe  just  as  he 
handed  their  papers  to  the  officer  in  charge. 

The  latter  scanned  them  curiously  and 
folded  them  up.  “  Pass,”  he  said. 

Radcliffe  demurred.  “Don’t  we  get  our 
passes  back?”  he  questioned.  “You’ll  no¬ 
tice  that  mine  reads  between  Tye  and  Rich¬ 
mond.  It’s  a  round-trip  affair,  good  either 
way.  I  don’t  suppose  I’ll  want  it  again, 
but  I  might.” 

“Can’t  help  it,  suh!”  The  officer  folded 
the  paper  and  put  it  into  his  jxicket. 
“Can’t  help  it.  Orders  are  to  take  up  all 
passes  carried  by  people  coming  to  town. 
You’ll  have  to  get  another  one  to  go  out.” 

“Oh,  all  right!”  Radcliffe  shrugged  his 
shoulders  and  lifted  his  reins.  “Wfien 
you’re  ready,  ladies,”  he  said. 

He  turned  to  the  girls  and  found  Sally 
ready.  ’Genie,  however,  was  sitting  high 
in  the  saddle,  craning  her  neck  to  see  over 
the  vehicles  that  blocked  the  roadw'ay.  At 
Radcliffe’s  call  she  hesitated,  but  finally  fol¬ 
lowed.  An  instant  later,  however,  she 
leaned  over  to  Sally. 

“Sally!  Sally!”  she  whispered.  “Isn’t 
that  Pfiilip  yonder? — there!  back  of  those 
soldiers!  Look!  Quick!  Oh!  he’s  gone!” 

Sally  shook  her  head.  “Oh,  I  reckon 
not,”  she  said  calmly.  “If  it  were,  he 


would  have  joined  us.  Come  along.” 

In  an  instant  they  were  through  the  bar¬ 
rier,  riding  dowm  the  long,  straight  road 
that  led  without  a  turn  or  a  break  into  the 
heart  of  the  city. 

As  they  rede  on,  the  roadway  and  later 
the  streets  grew  more  and  more  crowded. 
Newsboys  peddled  flimsy  newspapers  filled 
with  rhodomontade  about  “gallant  defend¬ 
ers”  and  academic  discussions  of  the  right 
of  secession,  but  singularly  empty  of  new's 
from  the  battles  that  for  weeks  had  been 
raging  not  twenty  miles  away. 

To  Radcliffe  the  city  seemed  careless  or 
ignorant  of  its  impending  doom.  The 
people  either  would  not  or  could  not  realize 
the  power  of  the  coils  that  were  tightening 
around  them.  Despair  may  have  been  at 
their  hearts,  but  it  did  not  show'  in  their 
faces.  They  were  thin,  and  Radcliffe  knew 
that  many  of  them  must  be  hungry,  but 
they  laughed  while  they  starved  and  show’ed 
cheerful  faces  while  they  buried  their  dead. 

The  three  did  not  have  very  long  to 
watch  the  scenes,  however,  for  their  route 
soon  led  them  into  an  unfrequented  cross 
street,  up  w'hich  they  rode  northward  for 
perhaps  a  quarter  of  a  mile,  finally  turning 
in  at  a  wide  gate  and  cantering  up  a  sweep¬ 
ing  gravel  drive  toward  a  big,  vine-clad 
house,  half  hidden  among  tall  trees. 

Around  the  half  dozen  acres  that  the 
place  contained  there  ran  a  high  wall, 
against  which  roses  straggled — great,  spic>' 
roses  with  golden  hearts  and  frilled  cinna¬ 
mon  leaves.  The  grass  was  long  and  un¬ 
kempt;  it  ran  out  into  the  gravel  walks;  it 
reached  up  toward  the  sagging  snowballs 
and  bridal-wreath.  Nearer  the  house,  in 
smaller  beds,  verbenas  mingled  with  purple 
flags,  and  early  phlox  ran  riot.  Rowdy, 
tumultuous,  undisciplined  growth  was 
everywhere — growth  freed  from  restraint, 
choking  the  once-ordered  exactitude  of  the 
garden  just  as  weeds  choked  the  wider 
fields.  Nature  was  claiming  her  own  again. 

Birds  welcomed  the  return  of  the  wild. 
Song  sparrows  twittered  in  chorus  among 
the  leafy  boughs.  Cardinal-birds  flitted 
like  streaks  of  flame  across  the  road.  Yel¬ 
low-headed  flickers  clung  like  patches  of 
cretonne  to  tree  trunks,  their  swift  tap¬ 
ping  resounding  through  the  air.  From 
somewhere  sounded  the  liquid  notes  of  a 
Southern  mocking-bird. 

An  old  negro  met  the  three  as  they  rode 
up  to  the  horse-block,  and  took  the  bridles 
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of  the  girls’  horses;  then  stood  bowing, 
evidently  charged  with  a  message. 

“Walk  up  on  de  po’ch,  ladies!  Walk  up 
on  de  po’ch,  sah!’’  he  invited.  “Mis’  Ma¬ 
son’s  mighty  sorry  not  to  be  here  to  receive 
you,  ma’am,  mighty  sorry!  She  say  foh  you 
to  make  yo’selves  at  home,  ma’am,  and 
she’ll  be  back  as  soon  as  she  possibly  can.” 

The  girls  listened  with  some  misgiving. 

“When  do  you  expect  her  back,  uncle?” 
asked  Sally. 

The  story  came  out.  Mrs.  Mason  had 
received  word  the  day  before  that  her  hus¬ 
band  had  been  badly  wounded  at  Peters¬ 
burg,  and  she  had  hurried  there.  Her  re¬ 
turn,  of  course,  depended  on  the  colonel’s 
condition;  if  he  could  be  moved  she  would 
bring  him  home  with  her;  if  he  could  not, 
she  would  remain  with  him.  Meanwhile 
Uncle  Ben  was  in  charge,  commissioned  to 
put  the  place  and  everything  in  it  unre¬ 
servedly  at  the  service  of  the  exjiected  guests. 

“Dey  ain’t  much  to  put,”  concluded  the 
old  man.  “Mos’  all  the  niggers  done  nm 
away,  ’ceptin’  dem  dat  Mis’  Mason  took 
along  to  drive  de  coach  and  bring  back  de 
colonel.  But  it’s  all  at  yo’  service,  ma’am, 
sich  as  ’tis.” 

“But  my  father?  Where  is  he?” 

“Gin’rul  Castleton?  He  done  had  to  go 
to  de  war,  ma’am.  He  took  it  pow’ful 
hard  dat  he  couldn’t  wait  foh  you,  ma’am; 
pow’ful  hard.  He  done  lef’  a  letter.  It’s 
on  de  mantelpiece  in  de  parlor.  If  you’ll 
walk  in  de  house.  I’ll  take  dese  yere  horses 
to  de  stable.”  He  reached  out  for  the  bridle 
of  Radcliffe’s  horse. 

But  the  young  man  shook  his  head. 
“Not  mine,  uncle,”  he  said.  “I’m  not 
going  to  stay.  I’ll  bid  you  good-by  now', 
ladies.” 

Sally’s  face  blanched.  The  moment  had 
come!  He  was  going — going  to  his  death. 
She  was  sure  of  it.  Enemies  wrere  all  around 
him.  He  could  not  escap)e.  And  it  was 
her  doing.  She  had  brought  him  there. 
And  now  she  was  to  take  his  hand  and  say 
a  casual  good-by  and  let  him  go,  unwarned! 
How  could  she  do  it!  How  could  she — 
with  the  memory  of  his  kisses  warm  on  her 
lips!  Desperately  she  longed  for  a  few 
words  alone  with  him. 

’Genie,  reading  the  longing  in  her  eyes, 
suddenly  thrust  into  the  conversation. 
“  Good-by,  Mr.  Radcliffe,”  she  said  in  light 
tones.  “Thank  you  so  much  for  your  es¬ 
cort.” 


Radcliffe’s  lips  tw'itched.  He  reached 
out  for  the  small  bag  the  girl  carried. 
“Mayn’t  I  take  your — er — baggage  into 
the  house?  ”  he  asked. 

’Genie  flushed.  “No,  thank  you!”  She 
clutched  the  bag  tighter. 

Radcliffe  smiled.  “  The  ridiculous  child,” 
he  thought,  “with  her  bag  of  love-letters. 
And  yet,  is  she  so  ridiculous?  God  knows!” 
Aloud  he  added:  “Good-by!” 

“Good-by!”  ’Genie  turned  her  back 
and  walked  to  the  porch.  At  the  top  of 
the  steps  she  sat  dow'n  and  began  to  rock 
to  and  fro,  fanning  herself  in  conspicuous 
inattentiveness  to  w’hat  Radcliffe  and  her 
sister  might  be  saying. 

The  interlude  had  enabled  Sally  to  pull 
herself  together,  and  when  Radcliffe  turned 
to  her  again  she  was  able  to  speak.  Yet 
what  was  there  to  say  to  him?  Wbat  could 
she  say  to  this  man  who  was  going  into 
mortal  danger  of  which  she  coidd  not  in 
honor  warn  him? 

“I — we — have  not  really  thanked  you 
for  your  escort,  Mr.  Radcliffe,”  she  said 
with  stiff  lips.  “We — I — hope  you  will 
not  leave  Richmond  without  giving  us  a 
chance  to  see  you  once  more  and — make 
proper  acknowledgments  for  your  kind¬ 
ness.” 

Radcliffe  shook  his  head.  “Don’t!”  he 
begged.  “Don’t  even  pretend.  The  past 
two  days  are  ours.  Whatever  the  future 
holds — ah,  Sally,  there  is  but  one  thing  it 
can  hold!” 

Sally’s  face  did  not  brighten.  Rather, 
she  grew  paler,  and  her  eyes  widened. 
“  This — this  isn’t  good-by,  is  it?  ”  she  gasped 
piteously.  “You — you  will  not  try  to  leave 
Richmond  without  letting  me  know?” 

Radcliffe  shook  his  head.  “Not  without 
letting  you  know,”  he  answered.  “And 
not  at  once,  in  any  event.  But  you  know 
how  uncertain  my  plans  are.” 

Sally  gasp)ed.  Uncertain!  If  he  knew 
how  deadly  certain  his  future  w'as!  “Then 
you — you  won’t  go  without  seeing  me — us 
— again?  Promise  me!” 

“Willingly!  Gladly!  Come  what  may.  I’ll 
come  back  to  say  good-by!  You  know  it.” 

Sally  drew  her  breath  sharply.  She  felt 
like  one  reprieved.  For  a  time  at  least,  as 
long  as  he  did  not  try  to  leave  towm,  he 
would  not  be  arrested,  unless  his  confeder¬ 
ate  was  caught. 

“Don’t  you  know  it?”  he  asked  again, 
smiling. 


SUDDENLY  THE  BAG  OPENED,  AND  A  TORRENT  OF  LETTERS  FELL  TO  THE  FLOOR. 
’genie’s  face  flushed  RED  AS  FIRE. 
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“Yes,  I  know  it.”  Sally’s  voice  came 
from  far  away.  “I  shall  see  you  again 
soon.  Yes,  I  am  sure  of  it.  I  shall  see 
you — once  more — before — before — oh !  I 
can’t  let  you  go  unwarned!  I  can’t!  I 
can’t!” 

“Unwarned!”  he  looked  at  her  sharply, 
searchmgly,  while  she  hung  her  head.  A 
perfect  torrent  of  doubts,  suspicions,  wild 
thoughts  rushed  into  his  brain.  He  stood 
motionless,  looking  at  her,  trying  to  get  a 
grip  on  his  own  thoughts. 

Then  abruptly  he  understood  everything, 
sensed  to  the  depths  the  terrible  anguish  of 
the  girl  before  him.  For  a  moment  his  face 
turned  deadly  white,  his  body  shook;  then 
he  summoned  every  ounce  of  his  strength. 
There  was  one  thing  he  could  spare  her,  at 
any  rate.  He  forced  a  laugh  that  rang  in 
his  own  ears  like  mockery. 

“You  exaggerate  my  danger,”  he  said 
in  what  he  strove  to  make  a  light  tone. 
“I’m  not  popular  with  your  friends.  I’ll  ad¬ 
mit,  but  I’m  valuable,  and  that  makes  me 
safe.  I’ll  come  back  to  you  safe  and  sound. 
I  promise.” 

“But  I  must  tell  you - !” 

“  Some  other  time,”  he  broke  in  quickly. 
“The  President  and  Cabinet  of  the  Con¬ 
federate  States  of  America  are  waiting  for 
me,”  he  said  with  another  little  laugh, 
“and  you  mustn’t  make  me  keep  them 
waiting.  Good-by !  ’  ’ 

Before  the  girl  could  interpose,  Radcliffe 
had  swung  himself  lightly  to  the  saddle 
and  was  bending  dowm,  holding  out  his 
hand. 

“Good-by!”  he  rep>eated. 

“Good-by!  Oh!  I  can’t - ” 

“Yes!  You  can!  Good-by!” 

Touched  by  the  spur.  Prince  reared, 
plunged,  and  sprang  forward.  Radcliffe 
looked  back,  smiling  and  waving  his  hat, 
till  the  trees  and  the  entrance  gate  shut 
Sally  from  his  view. 

CHAPTER  XIX 

Despairingly  Sally  stood  on  the  gravel 
walk  and  watched  Radcliffe  ride  away. 
“He  wouldn’t  let  me  tell  him!”  she  moaned. 
“Oh,  what  shall  I  do?  What  shall  I  do?” 
Her  slender  fingers  clasped  and  unclasped 
themselves. 

She  had  done  her  part,  had  brought  him 
past  every  avenue  of  escape,  had  seen  his 
chances  for  life  and  liberty  vanish  one  by 


one;  and  at  last  had  seen  him  ride  away  I 
jauntily  into  peril  of  which,  to  the  best  of  | 
her  belief,  he  did  not,  could  not,  dream.  I 
Surely  she  had  done  all  that  could  be  asked 
of  her.  Surely  she  was  free  at  last  to  do 
what  she  could  to  save  his  life. 

No!  She  could  not  act  yet.  When  the  ' 
secret  agent  at  the  capital  had  been  caught,  j 
she  might  claim  some  credit  for  her  part  in  I 
his  capture  and  on  the  strength  of  it  might 
ask  that  her  lover  be  held  as  a  prisoner  of 
war.  Meanwhile  she  must  rest  and  be 
fresh  for  the  struggle  which  she  saw  ahead  I 
of  her.  I 

Abruptly  she  became  aware  that  'Genie  [, 
was  calling  to  her  from  the  porch.  She 
looked  at  the  girl  blankly.  “Yes!  Oh!  J 

Er — yes!  Did  you  say  something, ’Genie?”  I 

she  questioned  vaguely.  I 

“Say  something?  Good  gracious,  Sally!  I 

What’s  the  matter  with  you?  I’ve  been  1 
talking  a  blue  streak  for  ten  minutes,  and  M 
you  want  to  know’  whether  I’ve  been  say-  || 
ing  something.  You’ve  been  acting  per-  f’ 

fectly  crazy  for  two  or  three  days — ever  ^  i 

since  you  met  that  Radcliffe  man.  Thank  1 1 
goodness,  he’s  gone,’  and  I  hope  he’ll  never  i 
comeback!”  1 

Sally  smiled  sadly’.  “He’ll  come  back!”  S 
she  declared.  “Oh,  yes!  He’ll  come  back.  | 
He  said  he  w’ould,  and  he  will.”  r 

“Humph!”  The  younger  girl’s  teeth  ^ 

shut  with  a  snap.  “Well!  There’s  no  need  k 
to  stand  gazing  dow’n  the  road  where  he 
vanished.  Do  come  into  the  house.”  l 

“Very  well,  little  sister,  I’ll  come.” 

With  dragging  feet  Sally  follow’ed  ’Genie 
into  the  house  and  dow’n  the  corridor  to 
the  door  of  the  parlor.  So  faint  and  weak 
was  she  from  her  all-night  vigil  and  from  the 
sudden  breaking  of  the  strain  under  which 
she  had  been  living  that  she  did  not  even 
raise  her  eyes  to  see  into  w’hat  surroundings 
she  w’as  going. 

Then  suddenly  she  heard  ’Genie  give  a 
joyful  squeal  and  looked  up  to  see  Philip 
Byrd  rising  to  greet  them.  Close  behind  y 
him  stood  George.  1 

’Genie  darted  forw’ard,  catching  the  j 

young  officer  by  both  hands.  “Oh!  Philip!  ] 

Philip !  ”  she  cried.  “  I’m  so  glad  to  see  you.  | 

And  George,  too!  Oh!  I’ve  missed  you  1] 

so!”  H 

Philip’s  face  flushed  w  ith  pleasure.  “  Have 
you  really  missed  me?  ”  he  exclaimed.  “  Have 
you  really?” 

But  ’Genie  had  slipp>ed  past  and  was 
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shaking  hands  with  George.  In  a  moment, 
however,  she  looked  back.  “Missed  you! 
I  should  think  I  had!”  she  declared.  “I’d 
miss  anybody  after  traveling  two  days  with 
that  poky  Mr.  Radcliffe  that  Sally  thinks 
is  so  grand.” 

“Oh!  Yes!”  Philip  did  not  seem  espe¬ 
cially  delighted  at  the  compliment.  He 
reached  out  his  hand  to  Sally.  “He’s 
rather  a  fine  fellow,  isn’t  he,  Sally?”  he 
asked.  “It’s  too  bad  we’ve  got  to  hang 
him!” 

“Hang  him?”  ’Genie’s  mouth  dropped 
open.  “Good  gracious,  Philip  Byrd!  What 
are  you  talking  about?”  she  demanded. 

“He’s  a  Yankee  spy,  ’Genie.  We’ve  been 
watching  him,”  Philip  explained.  “Sally 
took  charge  of  him  on  the  trip  from 
Tye.” 

“Sally!  Did  Sally  know  he  was  a  spy?” 
’Genie’s  eyes  were  big. 

The  elder  girl  sighed  wearily.  “Yes,  I 
knew,  dear,”  she  answered. 

“It  w’as  this  way,  ’Genie,”  Philip  struck 
m  hastily.  “He  is  the  spy  that  I  told  you 
about — the  one  I  heard  about  while  I  was 
in  that  dog-goned  old  stove.  They  caught 
him  at  Rockfish  the  next  morning.”  Rap¬ 
idly  he  sketched  the  details  and  explained 
why  it  had  been  necessary  to  watch  Rad¬ 
cliffe  and  yet  not  to  alarm  him  so  that  he 
would  not  lead  them  to  his  accomplices  in 
Richmond.  “  And  he’s  done  it !  ”  he  finished 
triumphantly. 

’Genie  did  not  join  in  the  triumph.  She 
was  staring  at  Sally  as  if  she  had  never 
seen  her  before.  “  Did  you  know  he  would 
be  hanged,  Sally?  ”  she  questioned  in  awed 
tones. 

“Yes!  I  knew!” 

“And  you — and  you — ”  she  faltered  and 
broke  off. 

Sally,  meeting  her  eye,  knew  that  that 
last  embrace  at  the  edge  of  the  wood  had 
not  passed  unseen.  “Yes.”  she  said. 
“Yes,  I  did  it.  I  did  it  for  the  South! 
.\nd  I  would  do  it  again!” 

“You  did  just  right.  Miss  Sally,”  Philip 
^ke  stoutly.  “And  you  didn’t  do  Rad¬ 
cliffe  one  mite  of  harm.  He  was  doomed 
from  the  first.  But  you  did  help  us  to  catch 
the  infernal  traitors  who  have  been  giving 
away  our  secrets  ever  since  the  war  began.” 

But  Sally  shook  her  head.  “You’re  mis¬ 
taken,  Philip,”  she  said  gently.  “I  have 
done  nothing  yet.  Mr.  Radcliffe  communi¬ 
cated  with  no  one  on  the  way  here.” 
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"Oh!  didn’t  he,  though?”  The  boy’s 
face  flushed.  “I  thought  you  knew.  You 
— you  mustn’t  feel  too  badly  about  it,  but 
Radcliffe  gave  you  the  slip  last  night  and 
came  into  town.” 

Sally’s  cheeks  flamed  with  sudden  color. 
“It’s  not  true!”  she  cried.  “It’s  not  true. 
I  watched  beside  his  door  all  night  long — 
yes,  ’Genie,  I  did — I  watched  all  night  and 
once — once — ”  the  girl’s  voice  faltered,  but 
she  went  on — “once  I  went  into  his  room 
and  stood  above  him  as  he  slept.  He  was 
there.  I  saw  him  in  the  moonlight.  You 
are  wrong.  He  saw  no  one  last  night!” 

The  othei  two  were  staring  at  her  in  as¬ 
tonishment.  “You  didn’t  go  into  his 
room!”  cried  the  boy,  incredulously.  “Lord! 
That  took  nerve.  But  he  fooled  you  all  the 
same.  We  knew  where  you  were  and  we 
had  men  all  round  Jefferson’s  house.  Rad¬ 
cliffe  came  out  about  half-past  four.  He 
came  down  the  stairs  at  the  back  of  the 
house — outside  the  house,  you  know’.  He 
got  into  a  wagon  that  old  Jefferson  had 
fixed  for  him  and  drove  into  town.  We  had 
people  watching  for  him  every  foot  of  the 
w’ay.  He  had  a  forged  marketman’s  pass. 
I  watched  him  as  he  drove  by  the  barrier. 
It  was  he,  all  right.  When  he  got  into 
town  he  w'ent  to  eight  houses  and  left 
presents  of  food  at  ea^.  The  traitor  must 
live  in  one  of  those  eight  houses!  We’re 
not  certain  in  which  one  yet.  Some  big 
men  live  m  those  houses!  Lord!  I’d  be 
afraid  to  tell  you  how  big  they  are.  None 
of  them  has  even  been  suspected.  But  one 
of  them  is  the  traitor.  We’re  watching 
them  all,  and  we’ll  get  the  right  one  soon.” 

“How?” 

“WeU!”  The  boy’s  face  feU.  “He’s  al¬ 
most  certain  to  give  himself  away.  You  see, 
we’re  guessing  that  Radcliffe  hasn’t  got 
what  he  w’ants  yet.  If  he  hasn’t,  the 
traitor  up  on  the  hill  will  try  to  get  it  to 
him,  and  the  minute  he  does  he’s  a  goner. 
Until  he  does  make  a  move,  we  can’t  swoop 
down  on  Radcliffe  without  the  risk  of  losing 
the  other  fellow.  Of  course  if  Radcliffe  at¬ 
tempts  to  leave  we’ll  know  that  he  has  got 
the  stuff  somehow,  and  w’e’ll  gather  him  in. 
And  of  course  we’ll  grab  old  Jefferson  at  the 
same  time.  All  we’ve  got  to  do  is  to  watch 
and  wait.” 

“The  odds  are  hard,”  Sally  said — speak¬ 
ing  her  thought  all  but  unconsciously. 

Philip  faced  around  almost  angrily. 
“  Good  Lord !  ”  he  cried.  “  Of  course  they’re 
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heaxy.  Of  course  we’re  a  hundred  to  one! 
This  is  war,  Sally,  war!  Still,  you’re  right 
in  a  way.  It  is  hard.  But — ”  he  turned 
to  Sally — “  But  you  mustn’t  feel  too  badly 
about  the  matter,  Sally.  1  understand 
your  position.  I  remember  what  you 
said  to  Colonel  Page.  You  think  you’re 
responsible.  But  you’re  not.  We  had 
Radcliffe  cold  before  you  ever  saw  him.  In 
fact,  you’ve  kept  him  alive  for  two  days; 
if  you  hadn’t  agreed  to  come  with  him. 
Colonel  Page  would  have  hanged  him  out  of 
hand.  And  as  for  these  Richmond  fel¬ 
lows,  you  really  hardly  helped  a  bit.  No, 
set  your  mind  at  ease.  George,  here, 
has  done  more  than  you  have.” 

Philip’s  words  were  well  meant.  He 
wanted  to  lift  from  Sally’s  shoulders  the 
responsibility  of  ha\ing  brought  about  the 
death  of  two  men.  He  did  not  know  that 
the  fate  of  the  unknown  secret  agent  at  the 
capital  did  not  have  one  feather’s  weight 
with  her.  And  he  did  not  know  that  she 
hoj>ed  to  urge  her  aid  in  his  capture  as  the 
basis  of  a  plea  for  Radcliffe’s  life.  He 
meant  well,  but  his  w'ords  fell  one  by  one 
on  Sally’s  heart  as  a  knell  of  hope.  If  she 
had  rendered  no  service,  she  could  ask  no 
reward.  And  Radcliffe  must  die! 

Her  brain  buzzed.  Strange  noises  rang 
in  her  ears.  Feebly  she  put  out  her  hand 
and  caught  at  a  chair.  “  I — I  think  I’ll  lie 
down,”  she  breathed.  “I’m  tired! — so 
tired!”  Blindly  she  staggered  toward  the 
stairs. 

“You  p>oor  dear!”  ’Genie’s  arm  slipped 
around  her  and  she  half  led,  half  supported 
her  from  the  room. 

“Wait,  Philip!  I’ll  be  back,”  she  w'his- 
|x*red  over  her  shoulder  as  she  went  up  the 
stairs. 

CH.\PTER  XX 

^\’hen  ’Genie  came  down  again  she  found 
Philip  alone,  pacing  soberly  up  and  down 
the  long  parlor. 

“Where’s  George?”  she  asked,  looking 
around  inquiringly. 

“I  sent  him  to  get  our  horses  from  the 
back.  There  are  practically  no  servants  on 
the  place,  you  know.  Mrs.  Mason  took  all 
the  men  but  Uncle  Ben  with  her.  There’s 
a  maid  or  two  upnstairs.” 

The  girl  nodded.  “  I  found  one,”  she  said. 

“Yes.  I  told  them  to  wait  up-stairs. 
How’s  Sally?” 


“She’s  lying  down.  I  hope  she’ll  sleep. 
She’s  positively  worn  out.” 

“  I  hope  she  will.  Think  of  her  sitting  up 
all  night  watching  that  fellow’s  door!  She’s 
behaved  like  a  brick.  She  didn’t  want  to 
do  the  thing,  but  she  did.  It  must  have 
been  dreadfully  hard  on  her,  especially  as 
I  believe  she  likes  the  fellow.” 

’Genie  caught  her  breath.  “Likes  him! 
Likes  a  Yankee!”  she  demanded.  What¬ 
ever  she  had  seen,  she  would  make  no 
admissions. 

“Well,  Radcliffe  is  mighty  good-looking 
and  mighty  daring,”  Philip  contended. 
“From  what  I’ve  seen  of  him,  I  like  him 
myself.  But  I’ll  help  to  hang  him  all  the 
same.”  He  paused.  “I  must  go  now,”  he 
added.  “I’m  on  duty,  you  know.” 

“Oh,  all  right.  If  you  must,  you  must” 
The  girl  stepped  over  to  the  table,  evident¬ 
ly  intending  to  pick  up  the  small  satchel 
which  she  had  laid  up>on  it. 

But  Philip  was  before  her.  He  caught 
up  the  bag  and  held  it  out.  Probably  he 
unconsciously  pressed  the  catch,  for  sud¬ 
denly  the  bag  opened  and  a  torrent  of  let¬ 
ters  fell  to  the  floor. 

'Genie’s  face  flushed  red  as  fire. 

The  boy  paused,  staring  at  the  envelopes 
with  a  hopeless  expression. 

“  I  beg  your  pardon,”  he  muttered  slow¬ 
ly.  “I  didn’t  mean  to  op>en  your  bag.  1 
had  no  intention  of  prying  into  your— your 
letters.” 

’Genie’s  face  flamed  hotter.  “It  was 
clumsy,  clumsy!”  she  stormed. 

“It  was  an  accident.  I  greatly  regret  it. 
I  can  only  ask  your  pardon — and  congratu¬ 
late  you.  I  suppose  congratulations  are  in 
order,  if  things  have  gone  so  far  that  you 
carry  his  letters  around  with  you.” 

“Congratulate  me!  Don’t  be  an  idiot, 
Philip.”  ’Genie  was  a  little  frightened;  in 
all  the  years  she  had  known  Philip  she  had 
never  before  seen  him  quite  so  dignified. 

“  I  am  not  an  idiot  any  longer.  Miss  Cas- 
tleton !  I  have  been  one  long  enough.  But 
you  have  cured  me.  I  shall  never  trust  a 
woman  again.  I  wish  you  good  day.  Miss 
Castleton.”  V'ery’  erect  and  very’  cold,  the 
lad  turned  to  the  door. 

’Genie’s  face  lengthened.  “Stop!”  she 
called.  “Stop!  Philip!  Philip!  Stop!” 

At  the  threshold  he  paused.  “W’ell,  Miss 
Castleton?” 

“Come  back  here!  Come  to  the  table. 
Come  at  once!  Do  you  hear?” 


Sally  Castleton,  Southerner 
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Slowly  he  turned  and  tramped  heavily 
back  to  the  table.  “  Well,  Miss  Castleton?  ’’ 
he  asked  again  dully. 

“Look  at  those  letters!”  ’Genie  was 
furious  now.  “Look  at  them!  Pick  them 
up  and  look  at  them.” 

“I  don’t  want  to  look  at  your  letters - ” 

“I  insist  that  you  do  so.  Pick  them  up. 
Examine  the  signatures — and  then  apolo¬ 
gize  to  me.” 

Slowly  and  unwillingly  the  boy  looked 
dovra  at  the  envelopes.  Then  his  face 
changed  and  he  snatched  at  the  pile  with 
both  hands. 

“Mine!  Mine!”  he  gasped.  “They’re 
ray  own  letters!  Allmyowm!  Oh, ’Genie! 
’Genie!  can  you  forgive  me?” 

But  ’Genie  drew  herself  up  haughtily. 
“.\nd  they’re  not  love-letters,”  she  insisted. 
“.\(imit  it.” 

Philip  hesitated.  He  was  young,  but  boys 
raature  fast  in  war  times.  “No,”  he  said, 
slowly.  “They  wreren’t  love-letters  when  I 
wrote  them.  They  were  just  the  letters  of 
a  boy  to  a  dear  girl  friend.  But  they’ll 
be  love-letters  hereafter!  Mayn’t  they  be 
love-letters,  dear?  I — I  didn’t  know  how  I 
loved  you  till  I  thought  somebody  else  had 
got  you.  Won’t  you  let  me  write  you  love- 
letters,  ’Genie?” 

“You  can  if  you  want  to.  I  can’t  stop 
you.” 

Philip  caught  at  her  hand.  “.\nd  you’ll 
raarry  me,  won’t  you,  swreetheart?  ”  he  beg¬ 
ged.  “Not  right  away,  of  course.  A  long 
time  from  now.  Next  month,  p)erhaps!” 

The  girl  snatched  her  hand  away.  “  Good 
gracious!”  she  cried.  “You’re  crazy!  I’m 
too  young  to  think  of  such  things — ”  prim¬ 
ly.  “However,  perhaps  next  year - ” 

“’Genie!  Won’t  you  marr>'  me?  In — 
in  a  week?” 

“  \  week !  Heavens !  It’ll  be  ‘  before  sup¬ 
per’  next.  No!  I  won’t  marry  you  just 
now,  Philip.  Y’ou’ve  got  to  go  now,  you 
know.  Come  along.  No!  No!  I  said  no! 
Well,  just  one — I  said  one — Philip!” 

Feet  clattered  in  the  hall,  and  the  two 
sprang  apart  just  as  George  appeared  in 
the  door.  “Horses  ready,  sir,”  he  reported, 
hand  at  cap. 

“  .\11  right,  George.”  Side  by  side  the  three 
walked  to  the  porch.  George  ran  down  to 
the  horses,  but  ’Genie  stopped  at  the  edge 
of  the  steps  and  looked  up,  hesitating. 

“Philip!”  she  pleaded.  “Please  don’t 
laugh,  but  I  do  so  want  to  buy  some 


things.  Can’t  you  take  me  down-town  ?” 

Philip  hesitated.  “I’m  afraid  not, 
’Genie,”  he  answered  reluctantly.  “I’m 
on  duty  watching  Radcliffe.  Our  men  are 
following  him  now.  I  only  stayed  to  see 
your  sister  and  learn  whether  she  had  any¬ 
thing  to  tell  us.  There  may  be  trouble 
when  we  grab  him  and - ” 

“Trouble!”  ’Genie’s  tones  were  shot  with 
sudden  fear.  “Y’ou  mean  he — he  may 
fight?” 

“Why,  of  course!  Of  coiu^e  he’ll  fight. 
He’d  rather  die  fighting  than  by  a  hang¬ 
man’s  noose.  So  he’ll  fight — if  he  gets  the 
chance.” 

•“The  chance?” 

“Y’es.  We  won’t  give  him  one  if  we  can 
help  it.  If  we  can  we’ll  jump  on  him  and 
have  him  helpless  before  he  knows  what’s 
up.” 

“Then  why  can’t  I - ” 

Philip  broke  in,  answering  the  unfinished 
question.  “Because  we  never  can  tell. 
We  know  what  we  want  to  do,  but  we  don’t 
know  what  Radcliffe  will  do.  He’s  a  power¬ 
ful  fellow,  and  we  may  have  a  hard  time 
getting  the  better  of  him.  You  mustn’t  be 
anywhere  near  when  the  trouble  comes.” 

’Genie’s  face  was  pale,  and  her  eyes  were 
strained.  “And — and  you’ve  got  to  be 
there?”  she  faltered. 

“Why,  of  course!” 

’Genie  sat  down  suddenly.  Curiously  she 
stared  at  the  puzzled  lad  who  stood  above  her. 

“I  am  afraid,”  she  gasped  wonderingly. 
“Afraid !  I’ve  never  been  afraid  before  and 
I’m  not  afraid  for  myself  now.  I’ve  got 
nothing  to  be  afraid  of  for  myself.  I  must 
'  be  afraid  for  you.  I  don’t  understand  it. 
I  never  was  afraid  for  father.  It  never  oc¬ 
curred  to  me  that  he  might  be  hurt  or 
killed.  But  you — oh!  Philip!  Philip! 
Must  I  always  be  afraid  for  you — now?  ” 

Philip  laughed  nervously.  “Oh,  non¬ 
sense,  ’Genie!”  he  exclaimed.  “You  don’t 
want  to  be  afraid  for  anybody.  I’ll  be  all 
right.  Good-by!” 

CHAPTER  XXI 

It  was  nearly  noon  when  Radcliffe  dis¬ 
mounted  at  a  stable  half  a  block  from  the 
SpKJtswood  Hotel  and  led  his  horse  through 
the  open  entrance. 

“Feed  and  water  this  horse  and  rub  him 
down,”  he  ordered.  “Send  him  to  the 
Spotswood  Hotel  in  about  an  hour.  You 
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needn’t  ask  for  me.  Just  walk  him  up  and 
dowm  the  block  at  the  side  until  I  come 
out .  U nderstand?  ’  ’ 

“Certainly,  suh.” 

“All  right.  I  may  bring  him  back  to¬ 
night  and  I  may  not.  I’ll  f)ay  you  now,  in 
advance.”  Radcliffe  drew  out  a  roll  of  bills 
and  handed  one  to  the  proprietor.  Looking 
around  him,  he  spied  a  small  darky  loafing 
m  the  doorway.  “Here,  boy!”  he  called. 
“You  belong  here?” 

“Yas,  sah!” 

“  Going  to  be  here  for  an  hour  or  so?  ” 

“I  reckon  so,  sah!” 

“All  right.  You  wait  till  this  horse  is 
ready.  Then  you  take  his  bridle  and  lead 
him  dowm  to  the  Spotswood  Hotel.  If  you 
don’t  see  me,  you  walk  up  and  down  the 
block,  half-way  to  one  end  and  then  half¬ 
way  to  the  other.  Keep  on  till  I  call  you. 
Understand?” 

“Yas,  sah!” 

“All  right.  You  do  it  well  and  I’ll  give 
you  a  dollar.” 

The  small  darky’s  eyes  bulged  out.  “I’ll 
sho’  do  my  bes’,  boss,”  he  declared  fervently. 

Radcliffe  strode  over  to  the  Spotswood, 
made  his  way  to  the  desk,  and  wrote  his 
name  on  the  ink-stained  register. 

“I  don’t  know  how  long  I’ll  be  here,”  he 
e.xplained  to  the  clerk.  “I  want  dinner 
and  a  room,  and  probably  I’ll  want  supper. 
Can  you  accommodate  me?” 


The  clerk  could.  He  inspected  the  rack 
behind  him,  took  out  a  key,  and  clanked  it 
dowTi  upon  the  desk.  “Front!”  he  called. 

A  co^-black  negro  sprang  forward  and 
took  the  key;  then  looked  round  inquir¬ 
ingly. 

The  clerk  interpreted  the  glance.  “Any 
baggage,  suh?”  he  asked. 

“Wiat  I’ve  got  on,”  returned  Radcliffe, 
indifferently.  “  By  the  way,  I  want  to  send 
a  letter  to  the  Capitol.  Is  there  any  one  i 
that  can  take  it  for  me?”  ^ 

“Certainly,  suh.  I’ll  dispatch  it  foh  you 
with  pleasure,  suh.” 

“Thank  you.”  Radcliffe  walked  to  the 
table  in  the  wTiting-room  and  wrote  a  brief 
note,  addressed  to  the  Secretary  of  War, 
asking  when  he  could  be  received  to  discuss 
a  matter  of  great  importance  connected 
with  the  shipment  of  a  large  amount  of 
cotton.  This  he  put  in  an  unsealed  envel- 
op>e  and  handed  to  the  clerk.  “Please 
send  this  at  once,”  he  requested.  “And  let 
me  know  the  moment  an  answer  comes.” 

“Certainly,  suh.” 

Radcliffe  turned  away  and  followed  the 
w'aiting  boy  up  the  flight  of  steps  and  down 
a  long  corridor  laid  with  worn  carpets  to  a 
door  into  whose  lock  his  gxiide  fitted  the 
key. 

An  instant  later  he  became  conscious 
that  the  boy  had  followed  him  in  and  was 
holding  out  a  thin  packet  of  papers. 


The  concluding  instalment  of  “Sally  Castleton,  Southerner”  will  appear  in  the  October  number. 


THE  CAMP-FIRE 

BY  ALICE  BLAINE  DAMROSCH 


I  see  through  drow’sy,  half-closed  eyes 
The  sparks  by  twos  and  threes 
Try  to  attain  the  distant  skies. 

And  vanish  through  the  trees 
Like  golden  bees. 


By  twos  and  threes  I  watch  their  track; 
The  branches  make  great  bars 
Of  black  against  the  lesser  black 
Of  heaven,  and  through  those  bars 
I  see  the  stars. 


My  eyes  grow  heavy,  one  more  spark 
Mounts  upward;  it  will  be 
A  new  star  out  there  in  the  dark 
That  gazes  down  on  me 
Unblinkingly. 


A  New 

Political  Wedge 

The  Waj  St  Louis  Women  Drove 
a  Nine=Hour  Daj  into  the  Law 

INIS  H-WEED 


'  T  WAS  the  evening  before  i 
the  state  primaries — a  swelt¬ 
ering  first  of  August  night  in 
the  tenement  district  of  St. 
Louis,  where  the  factory  peo¬ 
ple  eat  their  supjiers  and  have 
their  beds.  Men  in  shirt¬ 
sleeves  and  women  with 
babies  sat  on  the  steps  for  a 
breath  of  air,  and  the  streets 
were  a  noisy  welter  of  children. 

Two  of  the  most  enthusiastic  girls  in 
the  Women’s  Trade  Union  League 
stopp)ed  before  the  group  silhouetted  in  the 
gaslight  at  No.  32  and  handed  the  men  in 
the  group  this  card: 


Republican  Voters 


It  i«  III*  Warmh  uid  Chlldr*fi  tbal  1 


Md  It  !•  ilM 

WORKING  WOMAN  AND  CHILD 

IbM  d«*«*d»  jomr  lb« 

PRIMARIES,  TUESDAY.  AUGUST  2od 

Scratch 


E.  J.  TROY 


I  Um  KMpMbllean  Tl«k*i  for  tbo  LoftoUtiir*  la  tbo  lot  J 
•rmm  viaoa  » ti,  i«M«  •*.  rrMi*«u  i«  •«  la*  liRa  waftu. 


“So  yez  would  be  afther  havin’  me 
scratch  Misther  Troy?”  Mike  Ryan  ran 
his  fingers  through  his  stubby  crop  with  a 
l>uzzled  air.  “O’im  always  fur  plazin’  the 
loidies,  but  Misther  Troy,  he’s  a  frind  o’ 
mine.  Shure,  he  shmokes  a  grand  cigar, 
an’  he  shakes  yer  hand  that  hearty.” 

So  Mike  belonged  to  the  long,  long  glad- 


hand  line.  Well,  personal  arguments  were 
necessary  in  his  case  then.  That  was  the 
way  the  girls  sized  up  Mike  Ryan. 

“But  this  ticket  has  something  to  do  with 
your  oldest  girl.” 

“With  Briddie?” 

“It  sure  does,  Mr.  Ryan.  Didn’t  I  hear 
your  wife  tellin’  what  with  the  hard  times 
an’  all,  you’d  be  puttin’  Briddie  in  the  mill 
this  winter  as  soon  as  ever  she’s  turned  four¬ 
teen?  Wouldn’t  you  rather  they  w’orked 
her  nine  hours  a  day  instead  o’  ten — such 
a  soft  little  kid  with  such  a  lot  o’  growin’  to 
do?  There’s  a  lot  of  us  goin’  to  fight  for  a 
Nine-Hour  Bill  for  the  women  and  children 
this  winter,  an’  do  you  think  a  manufac¬ 
turers’  representative,  like  Troy,  is  goin’ 
to  help  us?  Look  at  his  record!  See  how 
he’s  fought  the  employees’  interests  in  the 
legislature!  That’s  a  part  of  his  job!  He 
won’t  vote  for  no  Nine-Hour  Bill!” 

And  the  two  girls  went  on  to  the  next 
tenement. 

They  were  only  two  of  the  hundreds  of 
Trade  Union  girls  who  were  “doing”  the 
First  Electoral  District  (about  one-third  of 
St.  Louis)  on  the  eve  of  the  primaries. 
They  were  thorough.  They  had  the  whole 
district  organized  on  the  block  system,  and 
they  went  over  each  block  house  by  house. 

A  new  move,  is  it  not,  this  carefully  or¬ 
ganized  effort  of  factory  women  to  secure 
justice  through  the  ballot-box? 

How  have  St.  Louis  women  attained  this 
clear  \asion  that  their  industrial  future  is 
bound  up  in  politics?  It  is  a  three  years’ 
stor}\  Let  us  go  back  a  little. 
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St.  Ix)ius  is  essentially  a  conservative  city. 
First,  it  was  an  old  French  town;  then  a 
Southern  town;  then  a  German  tradesman’s 
town.  With  such  strata  superimposed 
one  above  the  other,  it  could  hardly  be  other 
than  conservative.  In  addition,  St.  Louis 
was  crippled  in  the  war  between  the  states. 
She  lost  her  market.  This  made  her  slow. 

In  the  ’eighties,  this  old  French-Southem- 
German  city  began  to  recover  from  the  ruin 
of  her  Southern  trade.  Little  by  little  she 
took  heart,  for  the  great  Southwest  was  be¬ 
ing  settled.  There  was  a  new  field  in  which 
to  build  up  trade.  To-day  St.  Louis  is  the 
great  wholesale  and  jobbing  dejwt,  the  man¬ 
ufacturing  city  for  Uiat  vast  stretch  of  ter¬ 
ritory  known  aithe  Southwest. 

Since  1890,  great  fortunes  have  been 
amassed — most  of  them,  indeed,  in  the  past 
ten  years.  There  has  been  a  rapid  growth  of 
industry.  The  old  Southern  city  has  be¬ 
come  a  soft-coal  factory  center.  A  pall  of 
smoke  hangs  over-  the  center  of  the  city 
where  the  factories  roar  and  pound.  In  the 
midst  of  this  gloom  the  workfolk  are  crea¬ 
ting  rivers  of  beer,  carloads  of  shoes  and 
woodenware,  millions  of  garments  and 
bags,  and  the  thousand  tind  one  things  nec¬ 
essary  to  fill  the  orders  of  hundreds  of  trav¬ 
eling  salesmen  in  the  Southwest  territory — 
and  in  the  South,  too,  for  St.  Louis  is  win¬ 
ning  back  some  of  her  old-time  trade. 

“nice  town  to  li\'e  in” 

And  the  toil  of  their  lifting  hands  and 
filing  fingers  has  wTought  a  golden  age  for 
the  men  who  control  the  capital  and  the 
tools.  The  men  who  manage  have  been 
shaking  hands  in  their  clubs  for  the  past 
decade  and  congratulating  themselves  and 
each  other  over  their  drinks.  “Yes,  St. 
Louis  is  a  grand  old  business  towm.  Solid! 
No  mushroom  real-estate  booms,  you  know, 
but  a  big,  steady  growth.  New  plants 
starting  every  month  and  the  old  ones  grow¬ 
ing.  Then,  when  we  get  our  deep  waterway, 
that’s  going  to  be  another  big  shove  toward 
prosperity. 

“Nice  town  to  live  in,  tool  Look  at  our 
handsome  houses  and  clubs  and  public 
buildings.  Never  was  anything  like  our 
World’s  Fair  in  the  histoiy  of  men — never! 
Look  at  our  parks,  too.  \Vhen  we  get  ’em 
linked  together  with  speedways,  where'll 
you  find  anything  prettier?”  Thus  the 
money-makers  in  this  hea\'y  German  towm. 


But  what  about  the  employees — the 
clerks  and  the  factory  workers?  Have  they 
been  “in” on  this  “big  shove  toward  pros¬ 
perity?”  Have  they  found  it  a  “nice" 
town  to  live  in? 

No,  to  each  count.  For  the  people  at  the 
bottom  of  the  ladder — for  the  people  who 
tend  machines,  dig  ditches,  and  stand  be¬ 
hind  the  notion  counter — St.  Louis  is  a 
smoky  town,  where  people  have  gray  lungs 
instead  of  pink;  a  town  where  franchise 
grabbing  and  an  antiquated  system  of  taxa¬ 
tion  have  their  consequence  of  more  than 
New  York  city  rents.  A  town  whose 
slums,  says  Lee  Frankel,  are  the  worst  in 
the  country.  A  town  where  wages  are  low 
(in  some  occupations  twenty-five  per  cent, 
lower  than  in  New  York  City);  where  em¬ 
ployment  is  irregular,  the  sp>eeding-up 
tremendous,  the  number  of  women  entering 
industry  steadily  increasing,  and  where  the 
influx  of  immigrant  labor  is  pulling  down 
the  wage  scale  and  the  standard  of  living. 

inCHER  RENTS,  LOWER  WAGES  THAN  IN 
NEW  YORK 

The  average  wage  of  the  shoe-workers  in 
the  East  is  $550  per  year.  In  St.  Louis  it  is 
$440  if  work  is  steady — and  rents  are  higher 
than  in  New  York  City. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  this  sum  is 
an  average,  and  that  thousands  of  shoe- 
workers  earn  less  than  $440,  for  full-time 
work.  The  same  is  true  of  thousands  en¬ 
gaged  in  other  kinds  of  manufacture  and  in 
department  stores. 

Somehow  the  town  looks  different  from 
the  two  ends  of  the  ladder. 

The  government  of  Missouri  and  St. 
Louis  has  been  about  as  little  adapted  to  the 
needs  of  the  industrial  worker  as  it  well 
could  be.  Men  have  been  concerned  not  so 
much  with  social  justice  as  wth  government 
protection  for  money  making  schemes. 

Business  opportimity  has  depended 
much  on  pliable  state  and  municipal  laws. 
How  the  interests  fought  to  keep  them  plia¬ 
ble;  how  St.  Louis  and  Missouri  became  a 
world  scandal  in  this  steady  growth  to 
riches,  we  all  know. 

We  know,  too,  the  period  of  political  re¬ 
form.  People  thought  the  killing  trouble  in 
Missouri  lay  largely  with  the  governmental 
machinery;  and  the  optimists’  faith  in  a 
state  primar>'  law,  in  the  initiative  and 
referendum  as  panacea,  was  white  and  shi- 
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ning.  Ttuy  did  not  see  that  the  loiderlying 
problem  is  industrial. 

After  the  reform  wave  had  spent  itself, 
the  crooked  people  who  had  kept  out  of 
jail  crept  from  their  holes  and  went  back 
to  their  old  job  of  beating  the  game.  The 
only  essential  difference  is  that  their  meth¬ 
ods  to-day  are  less  raw  and  crude.  They 
play  a  more  gentlemanly  game;  but  the 
people  are  still  robbed  of  their  rights. 

TTius  it  came  to  pass  that  when  the  cheer¬ 
ful  optimist  went  to  the  cuplxiard  to  get  his 
poor  dog  a  bone,  why,  lo!  the  cupboard  was 
bare. 

Meantime  the  dog  has  taken  up  the 
struggle  for  social  justice  on  his  own  ac¬ 
count,  not  singly  but  in  groups  and  packs. 
As  yet,  although  a  deal  of  snuflSng,  run¬ 
ning  to  and  fro,  barking,  yelping,  and 
fighting  has  been  done,  little  has  been  ac¬ 
complished;  for  one  reason,  l)ecause  labor 
has  lacked  great  organizers  in  St.  Louis. 

It  has  remained  for  the  working  women  of 
St.  Louis  to  make  the  industrial  idea  effec¬ 
tive  and  to  reach  out  with  united  single  pur¬ 
pose  to  bend  the  p>olitical  bo\v  for  their  pro¬ 
tection. 

The  Women’s  Trade  Union  League, 
whose  real  general  is  Cynthelia  Isgrig  Knef- 
ler,  the  most  dynamic  woman  in  St.  Louis, 
received  its  first  impetus  only  three  years 
ago  in  the  idealism  of  a  brilliant  young 
Irish  girl,  Hannah  Hennessy,  who  died  at 
Thanksgi\'ing,  1910,  a  victim  of  exhausting 
work  in  a  garment  shop  and  of  her  own  tire¬ 
less  efforts  to  organize  the  working  girls 
of  her  city. 

A  GIRL  CRUSADKR 

Hannah  Hennessy  was  sent  by  the  Gar¬ 
ment  Workers’  Union  to  the  National  Labor 
Convention  of  1907  at  Norfolk,  Virginia. 
There  she  glimpsed  for  the  first  time  the  in- 
e\-itable  great  world  march  of  w'omen  fol¬ 
lowing  industry  as  machinery  takes  it  out  of 
the  home  and  into  the  shop — saw  these 
women,  blind,  unorganized,  helpless  to  cope 
with  the  conditions  offered  by  organiz^ 
capital.  The  vision  fired  this  Irish  girl 
to  a  pitch  of  enthusiasm  peculiar  to  the 
Celtic  temperament.  Back  she  came  to  St. 
Louis  with  the  spirit  of  the  Crusaders,  her 
vision  “  the  eight-hour  day,  the  liN-ing  wage 
to  guard  the  home.” 

For  the  first  time  she  saw  the  broken 
physical  future  of  w'omen  who  label  three 


thousand  five  himdred  bottles  of  beer  an 
hour,  and  accept  their  cuts  and  gashes  from 
the  bursting  bottles  as  ine\’i table;  of  women 
who  put  eyelets  on  a  himdred  cases  of  shoes 
a  day,  twenty-four  pairs  to  the  case;  of 
W’omen  who  must  weave  one  thousand  yards . 
of  hemp  cloth  a  day  to  hold  their  job  in  a 
mill  where  the  possible  speed  of  W’oman  and 
machine  is  so  nicely  calculated  that  the 
speediest  person  in  the  factory  can  weave 
only  tw’elve  hundred  and  sixty  yards  a  day; 
W’here  the  lint  from  this  hemp  fills  the  air 
and  is  so  injurious  to  eyes  and  throat  that 
the  company  furnishes  medical  attendance 
free. 

W’OMEN  FOR  WOMEN 

To  undertake  the  huge  task  of  organiz¬ 
ing  these  thousands  of  St.  Louis  women 
would  require  not  only  vision  but  time  and 
energy.  Hannah’s  return  meant  being  en¬ 
gulfed  in  the  vast  roar  made  by  rows  of 
throbbing,  whirring  machines,  into  one  of 
which  she  sew’ed  her  i-itality  at  dizzy  speed 
ten  hours  a  day.  Vision  she  had,  but  train¬ 
ing,  time,  energ>’ — no! 

It  w’as  at  this  point  that  she  met  Cyn¬ 
thelia  Isgrig  Knefler,  a  leisure -class  young 
woman,  who  had  been  gripp>ed  by  a  sense  of 
the  unevenness  of  the  human  struggle. 
Cynthelia  Knefler  was  groping  her  way 
through  the  maze  of  settlement  activities 
to  an  appreciation  of  their  relativ’e  futility 
in  the  face  of  long  hours,  low  wages,  and 
unsanitary  shops. 

Then  the  idealism  of  these  two  young 
w’omen,  born  on  the  one  hand  of  hard  ex¬ 
perience,  on  the  other  of  a  gentle  existence, 
fused,  and  burned  with  a  white  light  W’hose 
power  is  beginning  to  touch  the  lives  of  the 
W’omen  who  toil  and  spin  for  the  great 
Southwest. 

Both  women  possessed  fire  and  eloquence. 
Hannah’s  special  contribution  was  first¬ 
hand  experience;  Mrs.  Knefler’s  the  knowl¬ 
edge  of  economic  conditions  necessary  to  an 
understanding  of  our  complicated  labor 
problems.  Wise,  sane,  consen-ative,  Mrs. 
Knefler  not  only  helped  Hannah  to  organize 
branch  after  branch  of  the  Women’s  Trade 
Union  League  in  the  different  industries, 
but  set  out  at  once  to  train  strong,  intelli¬ 
gent  leaders.  She  stimulated  them  to  a 
critical  study  of  labor  laws  with  the  evolu¬ 
tion  of  industry  for  background. 

Night  after  night  for  tw’o  years  Mrs. 
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Knefler  and  Hannah  were  out  organizing 
groups  of  girls.  Mrs.  Knefler’s  friends 
finally  stopp>ed  remonstrating  with  her. 
Hannah,  utterly  self-forgetful  despite  ten 
hours  a  day  in  the  mills,  hurled  herself  into 
the  new  work.  Evening  after  evening  her 
mother  protested  an.xiously,  but  Hannah, 
heedless  of  her  own  interest,  would  eat 
her  supper  and  hurry  across  the  city  to 
help  groups  of  new  girls — American,  Rus¬ 
sian,  Roumanian — a  confused  mass,  to  find 
themselves  and  pull  together. 

One  June  morning  in  1910  the  papers  an¬ 
nounced  that  the  Manufacturers’  Associa¬ 
tion  and  the  Business  Men’s  League  had 
decided  on  E.  J.  Troy  as  their  candidate  to 
the  State  Legislature  for  the  First  District. 
His  candidacy  was  also  backed  by  the 
Republican  machine.  The  papers  went  on 
to  say  that  E.  J .  Troy  was  one  of  “  our 
ablest  and  most  popular  fellow  townsmen,” 
that  he  had  grown  up  in  his  district,  had  a 
host  of  friends,  and  might  be  expected  to 
carrx’  the  primaries  by  a  big  majority. 

BATTLE  PLANS 

That  evening  at  the  weekly  dinner  of  the 
oflScers  of  the  Women’s  Trade  Union  I..eague 
at  the  Settlement,  Mrs.  Knefler  hurried  in: 
"Girls,  have  you  seen  the  morning  pap)ers? 
Do  you  know  that  we’ve  got  E.  J.  Troy  to 
contend  with  again?” 

At  the  same  moment  in  dashed  Hannah 
Hennessy  by  another  door,  calling  out, 
"Girls,  they’re  goin’  to  put  Troy  on  the 
carpet  again!” 

To  both  sp)eeches  came  half  a  dozen  ex¬ 
cited  replies  that  that’s  just  what  they  were 
talking  about ! 

Over  the  potatoes  and  meat  and  bread¬ 
pudding  the  situation  was  discussed  in  de¬ 
tail. 

“Yes,  ’twas  him,  all  right,  that  thought 
up  most  of  those  tricky  moves  when  we  was 
tryin’  to  get  our  Nine-Hour  Bill  before,”  re¬ 
flected  a  wiry,  quick-motioned  girl  during 
a  second’s  pause. 

“Don’t  it  just  make  you  lx)il,”  began 
another,  “when  you  think  how  he  riled  ’em 
up  at  every  four  comers  in  Missouri!  He 
had  every  old  coimtry  storekeeper  standin’ 
on  end  about  that  Nine-Hour  Bill.  He  had 
’em  puttin’  on  their  specs  and  callin’  to 
mother  to  come  and  listen  to  this  informa¬ 
tion  the  manufacturers  had  sent  him: — how 
the  labor  unions  was  tiyin’  to  get  a  Nine- 


Hour  Bill  for  women  passed;  how  it  would 
keep  their  youngest  girl,  Bessie,  from  help¬ 
ing  in  the  store  when  the  farmers  drove  in 
of  a  Saturday  night ;  and  how  it  was  a  blow 
at  American  freedom.” 

“E.  J.  Troy’s  got  to  be  squenched  at  the 
primaries,”  said  a  third,  quietly  and  de¬ 
cisively. 

“  But  how?  ”  asked  a  more  timid  officer. 

Bing!  Mrs.  Knefler  got  into  action. 
There  never  was  a  woman  for  whom  a  diffi¬ 
cult  situation  offered  a  more  bracing  tonic 
quality.  The  business  meeting  that  fol¬ 
lowed  fairly  bristled  with  plans. 

The  girls’  first  move  w^as  to  go  before  the 
Central  Labor  Body  and  ask  them  to  in¬ 
dorse  their  objections  to  E.  J.  Troy.  Defi¬ 
nite  action  beyond  indorsement  the  girls 
did  not  ask  nor  expect.  This  much  they 
got. 

One  day  a  little  later,  when  Mrs.  Knefler’s 
campaign  was  beginning  to  take  form, 
a  representative  of  E.  J.  Troy  called 
Mrs.  Knefler  on  the  telephone.  The  voice 
was  bland,  smooth,  and  very  friendly. 
Wouldn’t  she — that  is — ah — er — wouldn't 
her  organization  confer  writh  Mr.  E.  J. 
Troy?  He  felt  sure  they  would  come  to  a 
pleasant  and  mutually  helpful  understand¬ 
ing. 

Mrs.  Knefler  explained  to  the  mouthpiece 
(take  it  either  way)  that  it  would  be  quite 
useless;  that  the  stand  of  the  League  was 
taken  on  Mr.  Troy’s  previous  record 
and  on  the  “interests”  he  represented;  that 
while  they  had  nothing  against  him  in  his 
jjrivate  capacity,  as  a  public  servant  they 
must  oppose  him.  All  this  in  Mrs.  Knefler’s 
suavest  fashion.  She  feels  intensely,  but 
^he  never  loses  her  self-possession.  That's 
why  she  is  such  a  formidable  antagonist. 

MUZZLED  NEWrSPAPERS 

It  was  the  last  week  in  June — they  had 
just  a  month  before  the  primaries  in  which 
to  rouse  public  opinion.  The  newspapers 
must  help,  of  course. 

Mrs.  Knefler  went  to  the  editors.  They 
were  polite,  they  admitted  the  justice  of  her 
stand,  but  they  were  evasive.  Mrs.  Knefler 
opened  her  paper  the  next  morning  after 
she  had  made  the  rounds,  to  find  not  a  single 
word  about  the  danger  to  the  working 
woman’s  interests. 

WTiat  could  the  paf)ers  do?  Weren't  they 
in  the  hands  of  the  "  big  cinch,”  as  a  certain 
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combination  of  business  men  in  St.  Louis  is 
known?  Naturally  they  refused  to  print 
a  line.  You  never  step  on  your  own  toe,  do 
you,  or  hit  yourself  in  the  face — if  you  can 
help  it? 

One  must  admit  that  things  looked  bad 
for  the  League.  How  were  girls  who  raced 
at  machines  all  day,  who  had  neither  money 
nor  the  voice  of  the  press,  to  rouse  this 
sluggish,  corrupt  city  to  the  menace  of 
sending  to  the  legislature  men  like  E.  J. 
Troy,  pledged  body  and  soul  to  the  manu¬ 
facturers?  How  could  they  waken  the 
public  to  woman’s  bitter  necessity  for  short¬ 
er  hours?  The  case  looked  hopeless,  but 
Mrs.  Knefler  merely  set  her  teeth,  and  got 
busy — decidedly  busy. 


FROM  CULTURE  CLUB  TO  STUMP 

She  planned  a  campaign  that  no  other 
St.  Louis  woman  in  her  class  would  have 
had  the  courage  to  tackle.  Mrs.  Knefler  is 
a  member  of  the  club  that  is  the  St.  Louis 
clubwomen’s  “holy  of  holies.”  They  have 
a  dub-house  that  just  drips  art,  and  they 
steep  themselves  in  self-culture.  As  a  group 
their  consciousness  of  the  city’s  industrial 
problems  is  still  nebulous.  The  high  light 
in  which  Mrs.  Knefler’s  work  must  inevita¬ 
bly  stand  out  is  intensified  by  this  back- 
groimd  of  self-culture  women,  with  a  few 
—only  a  few — rash  daughters  shivering 
around  preparatory  to  taking  their  first 
cold  plunge  in  the  suffrage  pool. 

In  such  an  atmosphere  Cynthelia  Knefler 
planned  and  carried  out  the  biggest,  the 
most  modern  and  strategic  campaign  for 
the  working  woman  ever  waged  outside  a- 
suffrage  state.  It  was  done  simply  because 
her  heart  was  filled  with  the  need  of  the 
thousands  of  helpless,  unorganized  girls  for 
protection  from  the  greed  of  organized 
capital. 

There  are  moments  when  love  gives  vis¬ 
ion  and  raises  us  head  and  shoulders  above 
our  group.  So  it  was  with  Cynthelia  Knef¬ 
ler,  brought  up  in  this  conservative  city, 
educated  in  a  prunes-and-prisms  girls’  school, 
steeped  in  the  Southern  idea  that  no  “lady” 
would  ever  let  her  picture  or  her  opinions 
get  into  the  newspapers,  and  that  making 
public  speeches  was  quite  unthinkable! 

The  press  was  silent,  but  at  least  Mrs. 
Knefler  could  speak  to  the  labor  unions. 
She  and  two  other  women  appealed  to  every 
labor  union  in  St.  Louis  with  a  speech 


against  E.  J.  Troy.  They  fought  him — not 
as  a  man,  but  as  a  representative  of  the 
“big  interests.”  Mrs.  Knefler  made  seven¬ 
ty-six  speeches  in  that  one  month  before  the 
primaries.  That  meant  hurrying  from  hall 
to  hall  on  hot  summer  nights  and  making 
two  speeches,  and  sometimes  three  and  four, 
while  her  friends  w'ere  wearing  white  muslin 
and  sitting  on  the  gallery,  to  get  the  cool  of 
the  evening. 

Mrs.  Knefler’s  mind  was  working  like  a 
trip-hammer  that  month ;  seeking  ways  and 
means  for  rousing  the  busy,  unthinking, 
conglomerate  mass  of  people  to  the  real 
issue.  Money  in  the  League  was  scarce. 
There  are  no  rich  members.  But  out  of  their 
wages  and  out  of  raffles  and  entertainments 
the  League  had  a  small  reserve.  Part  of 
this  they  used  to  print  sixty  thousand  cards. 
So  that  when  you  went  in  to  get  a  shave 
your  glance  was  caught,  as  the  barber 
turned  your  head,  by  this  red  ticket: 
“Scratch  E.  J.  Troy.”  When  you  stopped 
in  for  a  loaf  of  bread,  a  red  ticket  behind  the 
glass  of  the  case  advised  you  to  “Scratch 
E.  J.  Troy.”  WTien  you  went  in  for  a 
drink,  there  leaped  into  sight  dozens  of  little 
red  tickets:  “Scratch  E.  J.  Troy.” 

There  are  always  some  men,  though,  who 
are  moved  only  by  the  big,  noisy  things  of 
life.  Only  Schneider’s  band  sounds  like 
music  to  them;  only  “Twenty  Buckets  of 
Blood,  or  Dead  Man’s  Gulch”  appeals  to 
them  as  literature;  and  the  only  speaker  is 
the  man  who  rips  out  Old  Glory  and  defies 
forked  lightning.  In  a  political  campaign 
the  little  red  ticket  is  lost  on  that  kind  of 
man.  Mrs.  Knefler  understood  this.  So 
one  hot  July  day  huge  posters  in  high,  wood¬ 
block  letters  screamed  from  billboards  and 
the  walls  of  saloons  and  barber  shops  and 
labor  halls:  “Union  men  and  friends. 
Scratch  E.  J.  Troy.” 

SYMP.ATHV  vs.  MONEY 

All  this  printing  and  bill-posting  was  ex¬ 
pensive  for  working  girls.  They  came  back 
at  the  Central  Labor  body  again.  “Your 
sympathy  is  great,  but  your  funds  are  bet¬ 
ter,”  they  said. 

“You’ve  tackled  too  big  a  job,”  the 
Labor  leaders  told  the  girls,  with  a  benevo¬ 
lent  air.  “He’s  the  candy  around  this  town 
— E.  J.  Troy  is.  It  would  take  a  mint  of 
money  to  beat  E.  J.  Troy.” 

However,  the  Central  body  instructed 
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the  legislative  committee  of  five  to  give  the 
girls  every  help,  and  they  did  good  service. 
But  the  Central  Body  ^dn’t  instruct  the 
Committee  to  go  down  very  far  into  the 
treasury. 

July  was  wearing  on.  The  League  hurled 
itself  upon  the  press  once  more.  Surely 
after  so  much  speech-making  and  bill¬ 
posting  the  editors  would  accord  them  some 
recognition  merely  as  news.  Silence — ab¬ 
solute  silence  in  the  next  day’s  papers,  and 
the  next. 

“scratch  e.  j.  troy” 

How  did  they  accomplish  the  next  move? 
That  is  one  of  the  secrets.  Their  money 
was  gone,  the  silence  of  the  press  had 
crush^  them  with  an  overwhelming  sense 
of  helplessness,  but  nevertheless  they  turned 
the  trick.  They  reached  the  upper  and 
middle  class  readers  of  the  South  Side 
District,  Troy’s  district,  which  the  papers 
were  determined  to  keep  as  much  in 
ignorance  as  possible.  All  one  night,  silent, 
swift-moving  men  whipp)ed  the  paste  across 
the  billboards  of  that  section  and  slapped 
on  huge  posters,  so  that  w'hen  Papa 
Smith  and  young  Mr.  Jones  and  Banker 
Green  came  out  of  their  comfortable  houses 
next  morning  on  their  way  to  business,  they 
neglected  their  papers  to  find  out  why  they 
should  “scratch  E.  J.  Troy.” 

The  day  of  the  primaries  was  almost 
come.  Now  to  reach  the  dull  fellows  who 
hadn’t  seen  the  cards  and  the  huge  posters, 
who  use  their  eyes  only  to  avoid  obstacles. 
One  night,  as  the  factory  whistles  blew  the 
signal  of  dismissal,  the  men  in  the  lines  of 
operators  who  filed  out  of  shop  and  mills 
found  themselves  mechanically  taking  and 
examining  this  ticket  handed  them  by 
League  girls,  who  had  gone  off  their  job  a 
bit  early  and  had  their  wages  docked  in  or¬ 
der  to  work  for  the  larger  good. 

The  Committee  of  the  Central  Body  was 
now  openly  active  in  their  behalf.  Men  as 
well  as  women  were  jiassing  out  the  tickets. 

Then  came  the  eve  of  the  election.  Busy 
pairs  of  girls  who  had  already  done  ten 
hours’  work  were  going  over  E.  J.  Troy’s 
district,  with  its  sections  of  rich  and  poor 
and  well-to-do.  Throbbing  feet  that  had 
carried  the  body’s  weight  ten  hot,  fatiguing 
hours  hurried  up  and  down  the  blocks, 
climbed  flight  after  flight  of  stairs,  and 
stood  at  door  after  door. 


“  Say,  kid,  ain’t  it  the  limit  that  a  woman 
can’t  vote  on  her  own  business?  ”  said  one 
girl  to  another  after  they  had  finished  the 
one  hundred  and  forty-fifth  family  and 
tried  to  explain  their  stake  in  the  election 
to  a  bigoted  “head  of  the  house.” 

On  the  morning  of  the  primaries  Mrs. 
Schurz,  as  she  took  the  coffee  off  the  stove, 
remonstrated  with  her  oldest  daughter, 
Minna.  “  Vat,  Minna,  you  ain’t  goin’  to  stay 
out  of  de  mill  to-day  and  lose  your  pay?” 

“Yes,  I  be.  Mutter”  retorted  Minna,  with 
a  tightening  of  the  lips  and  a  light  in  her 
eye.  “I’m  goin’  to  the  polls  to  hand  out 
cards  to  the  voters.  I’m  goin’.  I  don’t 
care  if  I  lose  my  job  even.” 

“Oh,  Minna,  dat  is  bad,  and  me  wid  four 
kinder  to  eat  de  food.  Where  is  de  fleisch 
and  de  brot  widout  your  w’ages?”  Mrs. 
Schurz’s  heavy  face  wore  the  anxious  de¬ 
spondence  so  common  to  the  mothers  of 
the  p>oor. 

The  girl  hesitated,  then  tightened  her 
lips  once  more.  “I’ve  got  to  take  the  risk. 
Mutter.  It’ll  come  out  right — it’s  got  to. 
Do  you  want  the  rest  of  the  children  work- 
in’  ten  hours  a  day  too?  Look  at  me!  I 
ain’t  got  no  looks  any  more.  I’m  too  dead 
tired  to  go  out  of  a  Saturday  night.  I  can’t 
give  nobody  a  good  time  any  more.  I  guess 
there  won’t  be  no  weddin’  bells  for  mine — 
ever.  But  the  kids” — pointing  to  the  inside 
bedroom,  where  the  younger  girls  were  still 
asleep  —  “the  kids  is  a-goin’  to  keep  their 
looks.” 

THE  WATCH  AT  THE  POLLS 

So  at  six  o’clock  Minna  joined  the  relaj’s 
of  working  girls  who — many  of  them,  like 
Minna,  at  personal  risk  and  sacrifice — 
handed  out  cards  all  day  to  each  man  who 
entered.  Thus  the  men  were  reminded  at 
the  last  moment  of  the  working  woman’s 
stake  in  the  election.  “Scratch  E.  J.Troy” 
was  before  their  eyes  as  they  crossed  their 
tickets. 

Every  moment  of  the  day  there  were  alert 
girls  to  make  this  final  quiet  appeal  for  jus¬ 
tice.  They  were  serious,  dignified.  There 
was  no  jeering,  no  mirth  on  the  part  of  the 
men  at  the  novelty  of  this  camf>aign — noth¬ 
ing  to  make  any  woman  self-conscious. 

The  girls  were  quiet  enough  outwardly, 
but  the  inner  drama  was  keyed  high.  Had 
all  their  speech-making,  placarding,  bill- 
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posting  and  the  canvassing  of  factories, 
blocks,  and  primaries — had  all  their  little 
savings,  their  risk  and  personal  sacrifice 
accomplished  anything?  That  was  what  the 
girls  asked  themselves.  The  thermometer 
of  their  hop>e  rose  and  fell  \sith  the  rumors 
of  the  day.  The  fathers  of  the  Central 
Labor  Body  patted  them  on  the  head  be¬ 
nevolently  and  tried  to  ease  their  fall,  if 
they  were  to  fall,  by  saying  that  anyw’ay  it 
would  be  something  to  make  Troy  run  third 
on  his  ticket. 

Seven  o’clock,  and  the  girls  were  lea\’ing 
the  primaries  in  twos  and  threes,  tired  but 
excitedly  discussing  the  situation.  Between 
hope  and  despondency  the  comment  varied 
on  the  streets,  at  the  supper-tables,  and  in 
the  eager,  waiting  groups  of  girls  on  tene¬ 
ment  steps  and  stairs. 

At  last  came  the  authentic  returns.  E. 
J.  Troy  ran  3,338  votes  behind  his  ticket. 
With  a  silent  press  and  practically  no  money, 
the  working  women  had  defeated  one  of  the 
most  popular  men  in  St.  Louis. 

A  man  pledged  to  the  interests  of  labor 
legislation  won  his  place.  That  made  the 
outlook  better  for  the  Women’s  Nine-Hour 
Bill,  and  thousands  of  working  girls  tumbled 
into  bed,  tired,  but  with  new  hope. 

Every  newspaper  in  St.  Louis  failed  to 
comment  on  the  victory.  The  slaves  who 
sit  at  the  editorial  desk  said  they  couldn’t — 
they  weren’t  “let.”  So  the  most  hopeful 
feature  in  St.  Louis  politics  has  never  been 
commented  on  by  the  American  press. 

HANNAH 

As  for  Hannah  Hennessy — she  had  been’ 
too  ill  to  share  in  the  active  work  of  the 
campaign,  but  her  influence  was  everywhere 
—a  vital  force,  a  continual  inspiration. 

Week  by  week  her  cheeks  grew  thinner, 
her  cough  more  rasping.  But  after  the  cam¬ 
paign  against  Troy  was  over,  she  turned 
with  the  same  intensity  of  interest  to  the 
National  Convention  of  the  .American  Fed¬ 
eration  of  Labor  which  was  to  meet  there 
in  November.  For  a  year  she  had  been 
making  plans,  eager  to  make  this  conven¬ 
tion  a  landmark  in  the  history  of  women’s 
labor.  But  in  November  she  was  in  bed  by 
the  little  grate  fire  in  the  family  sitting- 
room.  And  when  convention  week  came 
with  its  meetings  a  scant  three  blocks  from 
her  home,  she  could  be  there  in  spirit  only; 
she  waited  restlessly  for  the  girls  to  slip  in 


after  the  daily  sessions  and  live  them  over 
again  for  her. 

On  Thanksgiving  Day,  between  the  ex¬ 
hausting  strain  of  high-tension  work  and 
the  zeal  of  the  young  reformer,  her  beauti¬ 
ful  life  and  brilliant  fire  were  burned 
out.  The  committee  for  the  prevention 
of  tuberculosis  added  her  case  to  their  sta¬ 
tistics,  and  the  League  girls  bore  her  into 
the  lighted  church. 

VICTORY 

In  the  winter  of  1910-11  the  leaders  of  all 
the  labor  and  social  forces  of  St.  Louis,  all 
the  organizations  for  various  forms  of  upn 
lift,  united  under  an  able  secretary  and 
began  their  custom  of  lunching  together 
once  a  week  to  discuss  the  pending  social 
legislation.  They  played  a  good  game. 
First,  there  was  the  educational  effect  of 
their  previous  legislative  campaign  to  build 
on.  Then  there  was  all  the  economy  and 
impetus  gained  from  consolidation.  They 
knew  the  rules  of  the  game  better,  too. 
Their  plans  were  more  carefully  laid  and 
executed. 

With  a  more  wary  and  sophisticated  eye 
on  the  Manufacturers’  Association  and  a 
finger  in  the  buttonhole  of  every  legislator, 
the  socially  awake  of  St.  Louis  have  secured 
more  humane  child  labor  legislation,  and  the 
Nine-Hour  Day  or  women  and  children  with 
no  exception  in  favor  of  shop-keepers. 

Knowing  the  sickening  fate  of  industrial 
legislation  in  certain  other  states  when  tried 
lief  ore  judges  whose  social  vision  is  fifty 
years  behind  the  times,  the  winners  of  this 
new  bill  began  to  wait  tensely  enough  for 
its  testing.  So  far,  however,  the  Women’s 
Nine-Hour  law'  has  not  been  contested. 
It  has  also  been  exceptionally  well  enforced, 
considering  that  there  are  only  four  factory 
inspectors  for  all  the  myriad  shops  and  mills 
of  this  manufacturing  city  of  the  Southwest, 
and  only  seven  factory  inspectors  for  the 
whole  state  of  Missouri. 

Meanwhile  St.  Louis’s  new  political 
wedge,  the  Women’s  Trade  Union  League, 
continues  to  be  a  perfectly  good  political 
wedge.  When  there  is  legislation  w’anted, 
all  kinds  of  organizations  invariably  call 
upon  this  league  of  the  W'orking  W’omen, 
whose  purpose  is  a  wider  social  justice. 

St.  Louis  is  another  American  city  where 
the  W’orking  women  are  discovering  that 
they  can  do  things  if  they  only  think  so. 
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ALICIA’S  BIRTHDAY 

BY 

GEORGE  WESTON 


T  WAS  Alicia’s  birthday  (and 
half-past  one  on  a  Saturday  after¬ 
noon)  when  I  turned  the  comer 
of  our  street  (with  my  present  in 
my  pocket)  and  found  Fido  waiting  for  me 
there.  Fido  had  a  thoughtful  look,  like  a 
dog  who  had  spent  much  time  in  trying  to 
work  out  an  intricate  problem,  and  he  took 
the  newspaper  from  my  hand  in  the  same 
thoughtful  way;  and  once  or  twice,  as  he 
trotted  home  with  me,  he  paused  and  seem¬ 
ed  to  be  on  the  point  of  sitting  down,  with 
his  head  bowed  and  his  forehead  WTinkled, 
and  WTestling  with  his  problem  until  he 
had  fought  it  out  to  a  successful  conclusion. 

“Good  old  Fido!”  I  ex¬ 
claimed,  as  usual.  “  Good  old 
fellow!” 

But  far  from  responding, 

Fido’s  glance  was  fixed  straight 
to  the  front,  and  he  held  his 
head  slightly  on  one  side  as  if 
with  the  intensity  of  his  men¬ 
tal  processes. 

“  What’s  it  all  about,  Fido?  ” 

I  cheerfully  asked  him.  “  Is 
it  a  sum  in  bones?  ” 

But  Fido  took  no  notice 
whatever  of  my  levity,  trot¬ 
ting  on  with  such  a  puzzled  look 
between  his  eyes  that  I  be¬ 
gan  to  wonder  what  had  hap>- 


pened,  and  when  I  turned  up  our  gravel 
p)ath  and  saw  Peter — our  glossy  black  cat 
— sitting  on  the  top  step  with  the  same  re¬ 
flective  look  upon  his  countenance,  my 
wonderment  grew. 

“What’s  the  matter,  Peter?”  I  asked,  as 
I  hurried  up  the  path. 

But  Peter — with  his  head  on  one  side  and 
his  tail  curled  neatly  around  his  toes — look¬ 
ed  far  away  over  my  head  like  a  cat  who 
w'as  trying  to  get  at  the  bottom  of  a  very 
deep  subject,  dealing,  say,  with  the  laws  that 
govern  the  integral  calculi. 

“What’s  the  matter,  Peter?”  I  repeated, 
running  up  the  front  steps.  “  Did  she  shut 
you  out?  ” 

But  Peter,  after  exchanging 
a  thoughtful  look  with  Fido, 
merely  arose  and  followed  me 
to  the  front  door. 

“  Well !  ”  cried  Alicia,  throw¬ 
ing  the  door  open  and  beam¬ 
ing  as  only  .Alicia  can.  “If 
here  isn’t  the  whole  family!” 

She  was  wearing  her  new 
dress  (the  blue  one  with  the 
w’hite  embroidery)  and  she 
looked  so  sweet  and  bright 
and  proud  (of  her  family)  that 
I  gave  her  a  good  one,  while 
Fido  and  Peter  sat  down 
near  the  dining-room  door 
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and  started  afresh  on  their  problems. 

“I  wonder  what’s  the  matter  with  Fido?  ” 
I  said,  trying  to  look  as  if  I  had  forgotten 
to  buy  Alicia  her  birthday  present. 

“Oh,  you’re  always  worrying  about 
Fido!”  exclaimed  Alicia,  looking  brightly 
at  my  left-hand  pockets  for  any  suspicious 
bulges. 

“But  he  looks  so  very  thoughtful!” 

“Does  he?”  said 
.\licia,  stepping 
around  to  the  other 
side  and  picking  a 
thread  off  my  coat 
(immediately  over 
the  pocket).  “Does 
he,  Edward?  ’  ’  re- 
peated  Alicia 
(smoothing  the 
pocket). 

“Put  a  pen  be¬ 
hind  his  ear  and  a 
pair  of  spectacles  on 
his  nose,”  I  said, 

“and  you  would  al¬ 
most  be  afraid  to 
disturb  him.” 

“Yes,  I  suppose 
you  would,”  mused 
Alicia,  taking  my 
gloves  out  of  my 
hat  (in  an  absent- 
minded  manner)  and 
p)eeping  into  the  hat. 

“And  just  look  at 
Peter!”  le.xclaimed. 

“Why,  he  looks 

even  more  thoughtful  than  Fido!” 

Whereup>on  Alicia  could  contain  herself 
no  longer.  “Edward!”  she  breathed,  and 
she  took  me  by  the  lapels  of  my  coat  and 
looked  up  at  me  with  such  a  tremulously 
radiant  smile  that  I  could  scarcely  keep  the 
news  back  any  longer.  “Edward!”  she 
breathed  again. 

“Perhaps,”  I  suggested,  “he  is  wonder¬ 
ing  how  many  mice  make  five.” 

“Edward!”  she  pleaded. 

And  proudly  then  I  drew  the  case  from 
my  inside  p)ocket  and  showed  her  the  neck¬ 
lace  of  gold  beads  which  had  ever  been  one 
of  her  secret  ambitions.  She  slowly  took  it 
and  slowly  gave  it  back  to  me,  and  slowly 
lifted  her  round  little  chin  so  that  I  might 
put  the  beads  around  her  neck;  and  then, 
as  if  suddenly  galvanized  into  joyous  energ>', 
she  waltzed  me  around  the  hall  like  a  tem¬ 
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pestuous  sprite,  and  before  I  knew  it  I  was 
seated  at  the  dining-room  table,  very 
breathless  and  very  proud  of  her,  and  Alicia, 
beaded  and  embroidered  to  the  nines,  was 
serving  the  chicken  salad. 

“Hello!”  I  cried  in  amazement,  paus¬ 
ing  all  at  once  with  a  bit  of  chicken 
on  the  end  of  my  fork.  “They  have 
brought  their  sums  in  here!” 

Fido’s  face,  in¬ 
deed,  was  almost 
encyclopedic  in  its 
expression,  and 
Peter  was  staring 
out  of  the  window 
behind  me  with  a 
fixity  of  gaze  which 
I  had  never  before 
seen  equaled.  My 
back  was  toward 
the  window’,  and  I 
w’as  about  to  follow 
Peter’s  glance  when 
Alicia’s  voice  recall¬ 
ed  me. 

“I  don’t  know 
whether  it’s  because 
it’s  my  birthday,  or 
what  it  is,”  she  was 
saying  —  and  quite 
ignoring  my  remark 
about  our  studious 
pets — “but  some¬ 
how  or  other  I  have 
been  whistling  all 
the  morning.” 

“Whistling?’’ 

I  exclaimed,  bewildered. 

“Like  anything!”  she  cried.  “Listen, 
Edward!” 

And — each  of  us  with  a  morsel  of  chicken 
suspended  on  the  ends  of  our  forks — Alicia 
held  her  head  back,  regarded  me  fondly 
down  her  nose,  and  whistled.  Glancing  at 
Fido  to  see  what  he  was  making  of  it,  I 
perceived  that  his  puzzled  look  had  now 
reached  such  an  acute  stage  as  apparently 
to  make  him  oblivious  of  his  surrovmdings. 
Whereupon  I  threw  him  a  fragment  of  chick¬ 
en  to  prove  it.  Fido  caught  and  ate  the 
chicken  in  an  abstracted  sort  of  way  and 
returned  at  once  to  his  cogitations. 

“Oh,  Edward!”  said  Alicia.  “Do  you 
remember  that  song  we  used  to  sing,  years 
ago?  I  think  it  was  something  about  a 
gipsy’s  warning.  How’  did  the  air  go?  Do 
you  remember?” 
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And  tilting  her  chin  back  again,  and 
looking  over  my  head,  Alicia  whistled  the 
most  surprising  set  of  appoggiaturas  and 
grace -notes  that  I  have  ever  heard.  In 
growing  bewilderment  I  looked  down  at 
Fido  and  Peter,  and  caught  them  looking 
at  each  other  •with  a  glance  that  matched 
my  own. 

“  I  wish  I  could  think  of  it,”  said  Alicia, 
moistening  her  lips  with  her  glass  of  water. 
“  I  ought  to  give  more  time  to  my  music,  I 
supiKjse.  Edward,  do  you  remember  that 
man  next  door  who  us^  to  play  the  flute? 
Like  this?  ” 

And  again  Alicia  tilted  her  chin  back  and 
looked  over  my  head  and  whistled  such  an 
astonishing  series  of  tootles  and  trills  that 
I  don’t  know'  which  of  us  looked  the  most 
profoundly  puzzled — Fido  or  Peter  or  my¬ 
self. 

“This  morning,”  said  Alicia,  moistening 
her  lips  for  the  second  time,  “I  was  dust¬ 
ing  the  front  room  when  I  heard  some  one 
whistling  away — ”  Alicia  whistled  for  a 
minute  or  two  to  demonstrate  her  meaning. 
“And  then  some  one  answ’ered  him  like 
this — ”  Again  Alicia  whistled  and  whistled 
away.  “Just  then  a  robin  began  singing  on 
the  hydrangea  bush — ”  Alicia  emulated 
the  robin.  “And  after  the  robin  had  stop¬ 
ped,  the  bread-boy  came  whistling  along 
and  —  Peter!  Come 
away  from  there  this 
instant!  ” 

Whereupon,  in  a 
state  of  the  most  ab¬ 
solute  amazement,  I 
turned  around  in  time 
to  see  Peter  slinking 
aw’ay  from  the  middle 
window  of  our  dining¬ 
room,  and  my  amaze¬ 
ment  grew  when  I 
saw,  hanging  in  front 
of  that  window,  a 
bird-cage  that  enclos¬ 
ed  the  most  p>essimis- 
tic  and  sarcastic-look¬ 
ing  canary  w’hich,  I 
am  sure,  the  eyes  of 
man  have  ever  yet 
beheld. 

“What?”  I  cried, 
after  I  had  xiewed 
this  sjjectacle  and  had 
assured  myself  that  it 
was  real.  “  A  canary?  ” 


“One  of  my  birthday  presents!”  laughed 
Alicia,  clapping  her  hands  writh  delight. 
“And  I  thought  I  would  surprise  you  with 
it.  Look  at  him,  Edward!  Look  at  Dotty 
now!” 

“  Dotty?  ”  I  exclaimed. 

“  Yes;  that’s  his  name.  Look  at  Dotty!” 

Whereupon  all  eyes  turned  to  Dotty.  A 
wagon  was  going  past  the  house  and  Dotty 
craned  his  head  to  watch  it.  A  bird  flew 
near  the  window  and  Dotty  jumped  down 
on  his  lower  perch  to  see  where  it  went. 
Inside  the  dining-room,  Peter  almost  im¬ 
perceptibly  moved  his  tail,  and  the  canary’s 
eyes  were  on  it  in  a  moment. 

“He  doesn’t  miss  much  that’s  going  on,” 

I  said. 

The  bird’s  eyes  were  on  me  at  my  first 
word. 

“Did  you  ever  see  anything  like  it?” 
beamed  Alicia. 

The  canary  watched  her,  too. 

“A — ”  I  began,  and  Dotty  immediately 
turned  his  head  to  listen. 

“B — ”  said  Alicia,  and  simultaneously 
Dotty  turned  his  head  toward  her. 

Alicia  and  I  then  rapidly  and  alternately 
called  off  the  alphabet,  and  Dotty  moved 
his  head  so  fast,  in  his  desperate  effort  to 
keep  his  eye  on  the  person  speaking,  that 
he  Ux>ked  like  a  yellow  blur.  A  step  was 
heard  on  the  sidewalk 
outside,  and  the  ca¬ 
nary,  turning  sudden¬ 
ly  away  from  us,  near¬ 
ly  fell  off  his  perch, 
trying  to  see  who  it 
w’as. 

“  Did  you  ever  see 
anything  like  it?” 
whispered  Alicia  with 
growing  delight. 

The  bird,  as  if 
piqued  by  the  whisper, 
jumped  up  in  the  cor¬ 
ner  of  his  cage  which 
was  nearest  to  Alicia 
and  inclined  his  head 
toward  hei  with  a 
worried  look. 

“It’s  a  wonder  he 
doesn’t  put  his  hand 
behind  his  ear,”  I 
whispered  back  to 
Alicia.  There  was  a 
smart  movement  in 
the  cage,  and  then  I 
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saw  that  the  canary  was  in  the  corner  herself  and — ”  Alicia  stopped  to  laugh — 
nearest  to  me  and  was  regarding  me  with  “  and  she  said  she  wouldn’t  give  him  to 
an  expression  of  the  deepest  chagrin.  anybody  in  the  world  but  me.  She  has  two 

“What’s  he  up  to?”  I  “  others,  you  know.” 


whispered. 

“  He  is  curious  to  know 
what  we  are  whispering 
about,  I  think,”  laughed 
Alicia.  “Oh,  dear!  Oh, 
dear!  Couldn’t  anybody 
tell!” 

“Tell  what?”  I  asked. 
“That  he’s  curious  to 
know?” 

“  No,  no,”  laughed 
Alicia  again.  “  Couldn't 
anybody  tell  w’ho  had  giv¬ 
en  him  to  me!” 

Two  sparrows  were  sit- 


Where  upon  a  great  ray 
of  light  broke  upon  me. 
“Sp  that  is  the  reason  you 
were  looking  over  my 
head  and  whistling!” 

“I’ve  been  w'histling  at 
him  all  day,”  said  Alicia, 
“  trying  to  get  him  to  sing; 
but  he  w'on’t  sing  a  note. 
Poor  old  Fido  couldn’t 
understand  it  at  all.” 

I  looked  at  the  faithful 
old  pet  and  gave  him  a 
bit  of  chicken;  but  Peter 
(sitting  on  the  chair  be- 


ting  on  the  telephone  wire  outside,  and  neath  the  bird-cage)  was  still  washing  the 


Dotty,  watching  them  closely,  broke  out  backs  of  his  velvety  ears  and  seemed  to 
into  a  sustained  narrative  of  twitters.  His  have  a  mind  above  chicken.  Peter’s  ex¬ 


remarks,  however,  seemed  to  be  directed 
to  Alicia  and  me,  and  not  to  the  sparrows 
outside. 

“He  is  telling  us  something,”  said  Alicia. 
“Edward,  do  you  see  any  one  out  there?” 

“No,”  I  said,  looking.  “There  is  no  one 
around.” 

“No  one  at  all,  Edward?” 

“There  are  two  sparrows  sitting  side  by 
side  on  the  telephone  wire,  but - ” 

“That’s  it,  then!”  beamed  Alicia.  “I 
thought  he  w’as  trying  to  tell  us  something 
like  that.”  And  I  shall  never  forget  (no; 
not  if  I  live  to  be  a  hundred)  Dotty’s  look 
of  superior  virtue  as  he  brought  his  twitter¬ 
ing  story  to  a  close.  Peter  had  jumped  to 
a  chair  beneath  the  cage,  and  the  canary’s 
expression  of  conscious  rectitude  was  only 
exceeded  by  Peter’s,  when  that  good  cat  be¬ 
gan  washing  the  backs  of  his  velvety  ears. 

“  Did  you  say  you  got  him  as  a  present?  ” 
I  asked,  with  a  feeling  akin  to  awe. 

“Yes,”  nodded  Alicia,  her  little  face  all 
rosy  with  pride. 

“Who  gave  him  to  you?” 

“Miss  Wambridge!”  crowed  .\licia.  “Oh, 
Edward'  Did  you  ever  see  anything  like 
it?  7  never  did!  Never!” 

“Miss  Wainbridge?”  I  exclaimed.  “That 
gossipy  woman  next  door?  The  one  who  is 
so  inquisitive?” 

“That’s  the  one!”  nodded  .\licia  again. 
“.\nd  she  said — ”  Alicia  stopjied  to  laugh — 
“she  said  she  had  brought  up  Dotty  from  a 
little  bit  of  a  thing  and  had  trained  him 


pression,  moreover,  was  now’  indulgently 
serene,  as  if  he  had  worked  out  his  prob¬ 
lem  in  a  perfectly  satisfactory  manner  and 
had  arrived  at  a  result  w’hich  w’ould  bring 
credit  to  all  concerned. 

“Perhaps  he  doesn’t  sing,”  I  said,  “be¬ 
cause  the  place  is  new  to  him,  but  w’hen  he 
grows  more  ac - ” 

A  shrill  roll  and  shriller  trill  arose  from 
Dotty’s  cage.  Fido  scuttled  under  the  sofa 
and  growled  in  a  long,  low  number. 

“Oh,  Edward!”  breathed  Alicia,  “oh, 
Edward!  Look  at  the  little  p>et  singing!” 

I  turned  around  just  in  time  to  see  Peter 
leap  nimbly  from  the  chair  to  the  book¬ 
case,  and  from  the  bookcase  to  the  top  of 
the  bird-cage.  The  next  moment  I  had 
seized  our  glossy  black  hunter  by  the  scruff 
of  his  neck,  and  (after  Alicia  had  cuffed 
him  with  a  severity  which  must  have  made 
him  wonder  whether  he  was  being  punished 
or  having  his  head  rubbed)  I  dropped  the 
valiant  Peter  into  the  cellar,  there  to  medi¬ 
tate  and  repent  of  his  wickedness. 

“Oh,  dear!”  sighed  Alicia,  after  we  had 
exhausted  every  imaginable  expedient,  “I 
don’t  believe  Dotty  will  ever  sing  again!” 

Alicia  looked  so  despondent  that  I 
gave  her  a  good  one  to  cheer  her  up,  and 
almost  immediately  Dotty  burst  into  the 
shrillest  of  recitals. 

“Do  you  suppose — ”  began  Alicia. 

“Never!”  I  cried. 

“Let’s  try  it  again!”  she  laughed. 

Whereupon  I  kissed  her  again,  and  Dot- 
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ty’s  recital  suddenly  doubled  in  shrillness,  ward!  Mbs  Wainbridge  b  standing  in  her 
“I  wonder — ”  began  Alicia,  blushing,  window  looking  at  Dotty,  and  I  do  believe 
“He’s  looking  over  there!  ,  .  .  Yes,  Ed-  that  Dotty  is  trying  to  tell  her!” 


FRAULEIN’S  HOME-COMING 

BY  VIRGINIA  RODERICK 


F  I  am  still  here — p)erhap>s.  But 
you  know  I  go  home  soon  to  Ger¬ 
many.” 

1  It  was  “Fraulein’s”  familiar 
answer  to  all  questions  that  involved  a  fu¬ 
ture  more  than  two  or  three  months  ahead. 
And  always  her  gentle  face  lighted  with  a 
happiness  that  smoothed  out  all  the  tired 
lines.  She  had  been  talking  about  going 
home  for  four  years  now,  but  it  was  only 
recently  that  she  had  dared  to  say  “soon.” 

•  .  .  .  Ajid  each  time  she  said  it  took  a  mile 
oflF  the  ocean. 

One  night  at  dinner  a  new  boarder  who 
heard  it  began  to  ask  questions.  Did  her 
people  live  there — her  parents,  brothers, 
sbters?  Fraulein’s  blue  eyes  clouded  a  lit¬ 
tle,  but  she  answered  bravely:  no,  none  of 
these,  unfortunately,  but  her  “very  dear 
cousins” — all  she  had  left.  The  boarder, 
a  blatant  patriot,  marveled,  and  was  for 
pursuing  the  inquiry';  but  some  one  diverted 
him  to  guessing  the  dessert — John  Stanton 
it  was,  the  big  bookkeeper  who  had  won 
Fraulein’s  everlasting  gratitude  by  taking 
her  to  a  German  play,  of  which  he  under¬ 
stood  not  one  word. 

All  of  the  boarders  knew  Fraulein’s  story. 
She  had  come  across  with  her  father  and 
mother  when  she  was  about  eighteen.  The 
father  had  done  fairly  well  with  a  shop, 
until  the  mother  suddenly  died.  Then  he 
lost  heart,  and  by  the  time  he  followed  his 
wife  two  years  later  there  was  little  left  for 
Anna.  So  she  began  sewing  by  the  day — 
and  saving  for  the  return  to  Germany. 

That  was  all — except  for  the  loneliness. 

She  had  been  content  with  only  a  few 
friends  while  her  parents  lived;  afterward, 
the  long  hours  of  work,  a  melancholy  shy¬ 
ness,  and,  above  all,  homesick  longing  for 
Germany,  had  cut  her  off  from  those  she 
might  have  known .  And  so  the  homesickness 
had  deepiened.  Her  whole  heart  w’as  set  on 
her  own  p)eople — the  “dear  cousins”  whom 
she  had  not  seen  since  she  left  them  ten  years 
before  and  from  whom  she  rarely  heard. 

Meantime  she  must  save  enough  for  the 


journey  and  for  the  establishment  of  a  dress¬ 
making  shop  on  the  outskirts  of  Munich — 
Munidi,  where  women  brushed  the  streets 
so  clean  one  might  have  tea  on  them,  where 
there  were,  oh!  such  wonderful  concerts  in 
the  Hof-Garten,  such  comical  ducks  on  the 
Isar  in  the  English  Garden,  when  one 
went  walking  on  a  Sunday;  where — but 
there,  she  must  not  tire  pjeople  who  were 
good  enough  to  ask  her  about  Home. 

Only  with  John  Stanton  did  she  forget 
to  apologize;  he  would  inquire  about  all 
manner  of  things  German,  and  listen  in¬ 
tently,  while  her  blue  eyes  widened  and 
shone.  Despite  her  look  of  fragility,  she 
was  very  pretty  then — her  pale  face  flushed 
with  happiness. 

Better  than  any  one  else,  p)erhaps,  John 
— whose  name  was  John  by  divine  right,  to 
convey  his  utter  dependability — guessed 
at  the  loneliness  of  Fraulein’s  life.  And  it 
was  he  who  realized  the  nervous  fear  that 
now,  with  the  end  almost  in  sight,  heaped 
itself  on  top  of  her  homesickness.  What 
if  the  bank  should  fail !  What  if  she  should 
be  ill!  One  or  two  nights  when  she  came 
in  white  and  worried  looking,  he  coaxed  her 
out  into  the  little  promise  of  a  park  that 
lay  near  their  upntown  boarding-place. 
And  presently,  as  the  time  shortened,  he 
began  bringing  her  steamer  plans. 

Then  one  of  her  fears  came  true.  The 
long  strain  of  work  and  feeling  told  on  her 
at  last,  and  the  collapse  took  the  cruelest 
form  possible  for  a  seamstress.  For  weeks 
she  lay  in  the  torments  of  inflammatory 
rheumatism,  her  whole  consciousness  ab¬ 
sorbed  by  pain;  then,  when  the  suffering 
lessened  a  little,  came  the  terror  of  being 
crippled  so  that  she  could  not  sew — at  the 
best,  of  being  helpless  so  long  that  all  her 
swiftly  melting  savings  would  be  gone.  .  . 
And  every  day  added  a  long  mile  to  the 
ocean. 

To  her  intense  surprise,  several  p>eople 
from  the  boarding-house  came  to  see  her  in 
the  hospital.  John  Stanton  came  two  or 
three  times,  and  once  he  got  the  boarding¬ 
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house  keeper  to  offer  her  a  loan.  But  Frau¬ 
lein  had  plenty!  “It  iss  only  putting  off 
Germany  a  little  longer,”  she  said  cheerily 
—her  voice  wouldn’t  have  held  if  she  had 
tried  to  say  “home.” 

The  next  time  John  called  to  see  her  he 
suggested  writing  to  the  cousins — perhaps 
they  would  send  for  her  to  come  as  soon  as 
she  was  able  to  travel.  But  Fraulein  was 
adamant,  and  she  repeated  her  little  formula 
of  brave  patience.  John,  standing  rather 
awkwardly  by  her  bed  in  the  long  hospital 
ward,  looking  down  at  her,  had  to  turn 
away  abruptly:  when  she  was  w'ell,  she  was 
pathetic  because  she  had  lived  nearly  thirty 
years  with  so  little  in  them;  now',  as  she  lay 
there  with  her  yellow’  hair  in  a  braid,  it  was 
the  forlomness  of  her  youth  that  made  her 
pitiful. 

It  was  eight  weeks  before  she  was  re¬ 
leased,  able  to  walk  a  little  on  a  crutch, 
and  to  move  her  arms  enough  to  dress  and 
feed  herself.  But  it  would  be  a  long  time 
till  she  could  make  the  finer  movements 
necessary  in  sewing.  The  front-parlor 
boarder  was  to  be  away  for  a  week  or  so, 
and  he  had  agreed  to  the  landlady’s  sug¬ 
gestion  that  Fraulein  should  be  put  there  in 
^  absence,  instead  of  in  her  own  little  coop 
on  the  third  floor.  Fraulein  was  over¬ 
whelmed  at  his  kindness,  and  amazed  to 
speechlessness  at  the  cordial  interest  that 
greeted  her  return. 

On  the  second  night,  after  dinner,  John 
Stanton  knocked  at  her  door,  and  came  in, 
when  she  answered,  with  a  quiet  resoluteness 
that  she  sensed  at  once.  She  looked  a 
little  anxious. 

She  was  sitting  at  the  w’indow  in  a  rock¬ 
ing-chair  that  he  said  was  plainly  uncom¬ 
fortable.  So  he  brought  a  cushion  and 
propped  her  carefully.  Then,  still  standing, 
he  said  what  he  had  come  to  say. 

“Fraulein,  I  w’ant  you  to  listen  to  me — 
and  not  interrupt,”  he  began  in  his  pleasant, 
rich  voice.  “You  trust  me  a  little,  don’t 
you?  You  believe  I  feel  friendly  toward 
you?  ” 

“No  one  else  has  been  so  kind  to  me,” 
she  answered  earnestly. 

“Not  kind  —  friendly,”  he  corrected. 
“Well,  then,  here’s  the  situation:  You  want 
to  go  to  Germany  more  than  anything. 
You’ve  had  an  a>^ul  setback  with  your 
savings.  Now  I’ve  saved  about  three  hun¬ 
dred  dollars — for  nothing  particular — ^Just 
for  old  age — and  that’s  not  very  near,  I  guess. 


I  haven’t  a  soul  dependent  on  me — and 
don’t  expect  to  have.  Now  there’s  no  rea¬ 
son  under  God’s  canopy  w’hy  you  shouldn’t 
take  that  money,  go  to  Germany  now — 
instead  of  beginning  to  save  again  over  here 
where  you  don’t  like  it — be  happy,  get 
well,  and  pay  me  back  when  you  get  good 
and - ” 

Fraulein  forgot  the  warning  not  to  inter¬ 
rupt.  She  had  turned  white,  and  her  slight 
accent  thickened  as  she  broke  into  protest : 
— “Oh,  no,  no — you  are  so  goodt,  so  goodt, 
but  I  could  not' do  that — could  not!” 

“  Why  not?  ”  Stanton  demanded,  sternly. 
“I  thought  you  were  a  more  sensible  woman 
than  that.  What  if  I  am  a  man  and  you 
a  woman !  What —  ”  He  w’as  bluffing,  of 
course.  He  had  expected  just  such  protests. 

“Oh,  but  I  wouldn’t  even  from  a  woman 
accept  it,”  Fraulein  argued,  trying  to  pla¬ 
cate  him.  “Why — I  might — die!  And  you 
are  not  rich,  and  I  haf  no  security — oh, 
please,  my  friend,  I  can  not!” 

There  were  tears  in  her  eyes.  John 
looked  at  her  a  long  time — started  to  speak 
— stopped.  Then,  very  gently:  “Anna, 
would  you  take  it  if  you  were  married  to 
me?”  he  asked.  “You  could  either  pay  me 
back  or  come  back,  as  you  wdshed.  I’d 
have  a  chance  of  getting  you  back,  anyhow 
— which  I  haven’t  now'.  And  if  you 
didn’t - ” 

Anna’s  face  had  burned  crimson,  and  the 
blue  eyes  were  steel.  “I’d  be  a  thief!”  she 
exclaimed.  “Why,  how  can  you  think  I 
would  do  that!” 

Suddenly  John  dropped  dow'n  beside  her. 
“Anna,  I’ve  left  out  one  thing,”  he  said, 
“and  I  guess  you  don’t  understand.  You 
see,  dear,  I  love  you.  ”  He  took  her  hand 
gently,  and  she  let  it  lie  in  his. 

For  a  little  time  she  studied  him,  the  fu¬ 
rious  red  fading  to  pink,  the  steel  softening 
to  blue.  “  Do  you  mean,”  she  asked  slowly, 
“that  you’d  let  me  go  over  and — ^visit — 
and  then  come” — she  faltered  and  stopped. 

“Come  back  to  me?  Yes,  dear.  Just 
that.  Oh,  Anna,  could  you?  I  didn’t  dare 
hope.  I  thought  you  wanted  everything 
German — ”  He  stooped  and  touched  his 
lips  to  her  hand. 

She  slipped  the  other  arm  around  his 
neck.  “Why,  John,  now  I  don’t  want  to 
go  at  all,”  she  whispered — “till  you  can 
come,  too,  some  day.  I  guess — I  guess  it 
isn’t  homesick  for  Germany  I  was,  but 
homesick  for — home.” 


A  ROW  OF  BOOKS 


BY  CONINGSBY  DAWSON 


LORIFICATION  of  crime  went 

Gout  of  fashion  with  the  public  exe¬ 
cution  of  criminals.  Law-breaking 
to-day  has  lost  its  bravado  of  hero¬ 
ism;  we  regard  it  as  a  field  for  the 
study  of  morbid  psychology  rather  than  as  an 
opportunity  for  sentiment  eulogy.  It  has 
b^ome  almost  a  commonplace  to  say  that  for 
the  correction  of  crime  a  doctor  is  required  far 
more  urgently  than  a  lawyer. 

It  is  therefore  amusing  to  find  Mr.  Charles 
Whibley  returning  to  the  view-point  of  the  old 
chap-books  of  two  centuries  ago  in  his  “Book 
of  ^undrels”  (Dutton).  He  holds  that  there 
are  other  manifestations  of  greatness  than  to 
relieve  suffering  or  to  wreck  an  empire.  “Ju¬ 
lius  Caesar  and  John  Howard  are  not  the  only 
heroes  who  have  smiled  upon  the  world.  .\ 
masterly  theft  rises  in  its  claim  to  respect  high 
above  the  reprobation  of  a  moralist.”  In  other 
words,  the  tUef,  if  he  has  been  an  artist,  should 
be  judged  by  artistic  standards. 

This  “Book  of  Scoundrels”  is  a  clever  selec¬ 
tion  from  the  most  notable  records  in  the  “New¬ 
gate  Calendar.”  It  is  more  than  that:  it  is  a 
literary  risunU  of  roguery.  But  whereas  the 
“Newgate  Calendar”  is  marked  by  moral 
downrightness  of  condemnation,  expressed  in 
such  phrases  as  “This  atrocious  criminal,”  or 
“This  horrid  villain,  destitute  of  every  amiable 
quality,”  Mr.  Whibley  starts  off  light-heartedly 
with,  “Of  all  the  heroes  who  have  waged  a 
private  and  undeclared  war  upon  their  neigh¬ 
bors”  or  “This  most  illustrious  woman  of  an 
illustrious  age,”  etc.  It  is  the  police-court  news 
of  the  Cromwellian  age  put  into  the  language 
of  our  own  day. 

Leslie  Stephen,  sensitive  critic  as  he  was, 
confesses:  “I  feel  some  touch  of  sympathy  for 
those  simple-minded  readers  who  avowedly 
prefer  the  police  reports  to  any  other  kind  of 


literature.  When  literature  palls  upon  me  I 
sometimes  turn  for  relief  to  the  great  collection 
of  state  trials.” 

If  we  need  an  excuse  for  our  frank  apprecia¬ 
tion  of  Mr.  Whibley’s  type  of  cultured  sensa¬ 
tionalism,  we  can  salve  our  delicacy  ^^nth  the 
thought  that  the  mysteries  and  outrages  which  ‘ 
he  relates  stirred  the  world  to  terror  ver>’  many 
years  ago.  Achilles  was  a  cutthroat  in  his  own 
generation;  he  has  only  become  dignified  with 
the  lapse  of  time.  Moreover,  these  villains  be¬ 
longed  to  a  day  when  a  rascal  picked  a  pocket 
with  an  air  of  grace.  They  were  thieves  in  the 
grand  manner.  Horace  Walpole  considered 
himself  honored  to  have  been  relieved  of  his 
purse  by  Maclaine. 

This  particular  highwayman,  being  a  Scotch¬ 
man,  had  a  taste  for  letters.  Discovering  that 
it  was  an  author’s  head  at  which  he  had  fired, 
he  wrote  a  note  of  apology,  insisting  that,  had 
his  pistol-shot  proved  fatal,  he  had  another  in 
reserve  for  himself.  Whereto  Horace  Walpole 
gallantly  replied,  “Can  I  do  less  than  say  that 
I  will  be  hanged  if  he  is?  ” 

Perhaps  Mr.  W’hibley  is  not  far  wrong  in 
treating  with  respect  a  species  of  knavery  that 
could  call  forth  such  good-natured  witticism 
from  the  person  abused. 


George  Pattullo  in  “The  Sheriff  of  Badger” 
(Appleton)  gives  a  clever  picture  of  similar 
lawless  conditions  which  have  lasted  down  to 
our  own  day.  His  story  concerns  the  modem 
highwaymen  of  the  cattle-country  bordering 
Mexico.  The  hero,  Lafe  Johnson,  makes  Im 
entrance  from  beneath  a  freight  train  just  in 
time  to  tackle  a  maddened  bull;  he  meets  the 
married  reminder  of  a  former  love-affair  and 
gets  taken  on  at  the  Lazy  L  Ranch.  So 
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commences  the  Odyssey  of  his  exploits  in  love 
and  gun-play.  By  his  nerve  he  quickly  makes 
himself  the  terror  of  bad  men.  He  is  elected 
sheriff  of  Badger,  and  his  first  act  is  to  arrest 
one  of  his  supporters  for  rioting.  How  he  en¬ 
forces  law  and  order  in  a  land  where  life  is  lived 
in  flashes  of  melodrama  forms  an  exciting 
narrative.  The  story  is  told  in  incidents,  so 
that  each  chapter  is  in  itself  almost  complete. 

Any  one  who  has  once  made  friends  with 
John  Masefield’s  work  will  want  to  see  more  of 
it.  He  is  an  author  who,  beyond  anything  that 
he  feels  or  expresses,  inspires  the  reader  with 
curiosity  for  his  personality.  His  earlier  writ¬ 
ings  are  uneven  and  at  times  inarticulate;  but 
there  is  always  compelling  interest  in  the  artifi¬ 
cer  who  is  hewing  a  projected  masterpiece  out 
of  a  vocabulary.  Though  his  technical  skill 
may  fail  him,  the  bigness  of  his  initial  design 
shoM’s  through.  If  he  has  met  with  non-success 
in  some  of  his  artistic  attempts,  it  is  because 
they  were  over-daring.  Such  non-success  is 
not  without  its  glory. 

“Multitude  and  Solitude”  (Kennerley)  is 
one  of  his  failures.  The  first  half  is  unfinished 
in  workmanship  and  not  worth  the  pains  of  such 
a  master  of  words.  The  second  half,  com¬ 
mencing  at  Chapter  VTII.,  mounts  step  by 
step  into  grandeur.  At  last  he  has  reached  the 
high  altitudes  in  which  he  can  create  his  pic¬ 
tures  in  a  kind  of  effortless  exaltation. 

The  story  is  told  of  a  playwright  in  London. 
It  opens  on  the  night  that  his  tragedy  has  been 
hiss^  off  the  stage.  It  is  supposed  to  be  too 
remote  from  life — too  cruel.  Immediately 
following  this  a  woman  who  has  been  in  love 
with  him  is  drowned  in  crossing  to  Ireland. 
By  the  shock  his  intellectual  aloofness  and 
ideality  are  shaken  to  their  foundations.  He 
loses  his  grip  on  himself.  This  mere  dressing, 
up  of  ideas  for  a  livelihood  seems  to  him  puerile. 
By  accident  he  becomes  interested  in  the  baf- 
fli^  sleeping-sickness  and  sets  out  for  Africa 
with  a  scientist,  who  has  contracted  it,  to  in¬ 
vestigate  its  causes  and  find  a  cure. 

So  much  for  the  Multitude  portion  of  the 
story,  which  is  both  dull  and  unconvincing.  It 
is  noticeable  that  Mr.  Masefield  rarely  iden¬ 
tifies  himself  with  his  characters  as  long  as 
they  walk  in  crowded  places. 

Now  commences  the  Solitude  portion,  which 
makes  the  reading  of  this  novel  immensely 
worth  while.  .A  boat,  piled  high  with  boxes  and 
camping  utensils,  is  moving  slowly  up  a 
swampy  river.  The  nearest  white  settlement 
has  been  left  three  hundred  miles  behind.  Over 
all  the  landscape  broods  an  awful,  sultry  still¬ 
ness.  Many  men  are  in  the  boat,  but  onJy  two 
of  them  are  white.  One  of  them  is  the  scientist 
with  the  sleeping-sickness,  and  he  is  nearly 


dying  from  fever;  the  other  is  the  playwright, 
who  is  running  away  from  ideas  that  he  may 
do  something  practical  and  useful. 

The  rowers  are  discontented.  They  raise 
their  paddles  wearily,  singing  a  few  bars  of  a 
chorus  about  the  bones  which  strew  the  road 
to  Marumba.  Above  their  heads  hovers  a 
cloud  of  tsetse  flies — carriers  of  the  fatal  disease 
which  they  have  come  to  cure.  To  the  left, 
in  the  jungle,  swims  up  out  of  the  haze  a  mound 
exactly  like  a  Roman  camp  in  ruins.  Beneath 
it  lies  the  village  whither  they  are  going.  They 
push  their  boat  up  the  muddy  bank  and,  en¬ 
tering  the  village,  find  all  its  inhabitants  strick¬ 
en,  propped  against  trees,  sprawled  out  in  huts, 
lean  and  leathery  as  mummified  skeletons.  .A 
thunder-storm  comes  on  and  they  run  for  shel¬ 
ter. 

Next  morning  the  white  men  find  that  they 
have  been  deserted  by  their  bearers.  The  boat 
is  gone;  only  three  months’  provisions  are  left 
to  them ;  the  river  is  in  flood  and  will  be  unnav- 
igable  for  a  raft  until  after  their  food  is  ex¬ 
hausted.  Worse  still,  the  cases  of  atoxyl,  the 
only  medicine  which  will  stave  off  the  sleeping- 
sickness,  have  been  destroyed.  They  are 
trapp)ed  in  the  central  jungle  with  threatening 
death  in  many  forms  surrounding  them,  and  a 
village  of  dying  savages,  whose  dialect  they  can 
not  speak,  for  their  companions.  The  man  who 
is  tired  of  ideas,  the  artist,  the  dilettante,  at 
last  has  a  problem  to  face  which  is  appallingly 
practical. 

Here  is  a  situation  powerfully  tragic.  Mr. 
Masefield,  like  his  hero,  now’  that  he  has 
something  really  big  to  tackle,  proves  himself 
worthy  of  it.  The  fight  for  life,  the  desperate 
mental  courage,  the  grim  satiric  humor  of  the 
two  white  men  in  confronting  and  conquering 
their  danger,  form  a  series  of  tableaux  which, 
once  read,  are  not  likely  to  be  forgotten.  The 
conception  is  primitive  in  its  immensity,  and  is 
executed  with  a  wide  sweep  of  passionate 
imagination.  Like  the  Elizabethan  freebooters, 
Mr.  Masefield  rises  to  the  dignity  of  his  full 
strength  only  when  the  odds  are  most  against 
him.  The  easy  task  leaves  him  sluggish.  The 
last  five  chapters  of  this  book  are  a  triumph. 

Richard  Washburn  Child  calls  his  latest 
novel,  “The  Blue  Wall”  (Houghton,  Mifflin), 
“a  story  of  strangeness  and  struggle.”  It 
is  all  that.  A  little  girl  is  lying  between  fife  and 
death  in  a  state  of  trance.  Behind  her  bed  is 
a  blue  wall  which  seems  to  disturb  her;  she 
raises  her  hands  against  it  and  mutters  as  if 
some  one  on  the  other  side  of  it  heard  her. 
The  doctor  who  has  been  attending  her  meets  a 
violent  death.  The  new  physician,  in  looking 
over  his  predecessor’s  notes,  finds  repeated 
reference  to  the  blue  wall  and  indications  of 
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suspicion  that  a  malevolent  influence  lurks  be¬ 
hind  it.  The  reader  gets  the  impression  that 
this  influence  has  had  something  to  do  with  the 
first  doctor’s  death. 

The  new  physician  sets  about  a  stealthy 
investigation.  He  finds  that  in  the  neighboring 
house,  behind  the  blue  wall,  something  odd  is 
in  progress — the  doors  are  locked  against  him. 
The  eager  question  which  keeps  the  reader  hur¬ 
rying  through  the  four  hundred  pages  is  “  What 
he  discover?”  As  usually  happens,  the 
solution  scarcely  supports  the  weight  of  the 
mystery.  The  story  is  a  fantastic  tangle, 
wTitten  with  polished  literary  craftsmanship. 
But  it  is  too  ingenious  in  its  opening  to  live  up 
to  its  promises.  It  leaves  one  disappointed. 

0 

Historical  romance,  with  a  few  exceptions,  is 
unpopular.  Sales  prove  it.  Reasons  for  the 
disfavor  with  which  it  is  regarded  are  not  far 
to  seek.  The  historical  novelist  has  to  invent 
an  archaic  jargon  for  his  characters  which  cer¬ 
tainly  was  never  spoken.  Worse  still,  he  puts 
it  into  the  mouth  of  Frenchmen,  Englishmen, 
and  Spaniards  alike.  They  thee  and  thou  one 
another  with  stilted  phrases  till  we  are  bored  to 
tears.  Our  common  sense  is  revolted. 

The  average  historical  novel  is  a  riot  of 
pompous  nonsense,  in  which  no  one  behaves 
naturally.  The  people  live  in  a  rarefied  atmos¬ 
phere  of  superlatives.  When  the  heroes  are 
good  they’re  objectionably  good,  and  when 
they’re  bad  they’re  abominable.  We  feel  cer¬ 
tain  that,  in  whatsoever  age,  people  were  never 
so  precisely  divided  into  the  two  classes  of 
monsters  and  angels.  They  w'ere  very  much 
like  ourselves,  and  quite  as  varied  in  their 
shades  of  virtue  and  turpitude.  WTiereas  in 
the  historical  novelist’s  moral  paint-box  there 
are  usually  only  two  colors — the  blood-red  of 
villainy  and  the  baby-blue  of  innocence. 

Paul  Bertram  in  “The  Shadow  of  Power” 
(Lane)  has  broken  away  from  this  false  tradi¬ 
tion.  He  has  written  a  historical  novel  inhab¬ 
ited  by  human  bipeds — neither  saints  nor  ogres 
— who  might  have  lived  in  this  twentieth  cen¬ 
tury.  It  is  a  story  of  Holland  during  the  Duke 
of  Alba’s  rule,  when  the  Prince  of  Orange  was 
at  bay  and  the  fires  of  the  Inquisition  were 
lighted.  Don  Jaime,  a  Spanish  grandee,  the 
right-hand  man  of  the  duke,  has  been  sent  to  the 
Dutch  city  of  Geertruydenberg  that  he  may 
become  its  governor  and  rid  it  of  heretics.  It 
is  he  who  tells  the  story,  living  it  vividly  from 
day  to  day  in  a  journal,  of  which  this  book  is 
sup(X)sed  to  be  a  translation. 

Don  Jaime  is  a  stern,  fierce-hearted  man, 
crudely  just,  a  cynic  by  religion,  and  in  all 
things  an  opportunist.  He  comes  through  the 
mist  across  the  fens  like  a  bloodhound,  con¬ 
scienceless,  only  knowing  that  he  has  been 


ordered  to  pursue.  The  gates  of  the  walled 
city  are  open  and  unguarded.  He  rides  with 
his  troops  up  the  silent  streets  with  a  clatter 
of  arms,  marveling  at  their  emptiness.  .Arriving 
at  the  market-place,  the  mystery  is  explained. 
The  sullen  burghers  are  there  assembled  to 
watch  the  carrying  out  of  the  auto  da  fe. 

Three  stakes  are  piled  with  fagots.  To  the 
central  one  is  bound  a  fair  woman,  clad  in  a 
single  white  garment.  Don  Jaime,  as  soon  as 
she  meets  his  eyes,  determines  that  she  shall  not 
die,  and  rescues  her  to  his  own  undoing. 

He  ndes  in  Geertruydenberg  for  a  brief  while 
with  a  rod  of  iron,  but  is  suspected  of  treachery 
by  his  masters.  For  a  woman’s  sake  he  becomes 
a  traitor  and  passes  over  to  the  Prince  of 
Orange. 

The  effect  of  the  story  on  the  reader’s  mind  is 
of  something  actual  and  lived  through.  Here 
are  no  false  heroics  of  either  speech  or  action. 
Don  Jaime  is  a  bad  man,  admirable  even  in  his 
wickedness;  he  knows  it.  He  becomes  moder¬ 
ately  good  because  he  secs  life  afresh  through 
the  eyes  of  a  good  woman.  He  is  never  quite 
comfortable  in  his  new-found  virtue. 

I  should  add  that  though  this  is  in  a  sense 
a  novel  of  the  Spanish  Inquisition,  it  is  written 
without  religious  bigotry.  It  recognizes  that 
ecclesiasticism  was  a  matter  of  politics,  and 
that  Protestants  also  persecuted  when  they 
won  the  power. 

Mr.  Bertram  has  invented  an  original  method 
for  the  telling  of  fictional  history  and  has  set  a 
new'  standard  of  excellence.  In  making  his 
leading  character  narrate  the  story  contem¬ 
poraneously  with  its  happening,  he  has  attained 
an  atmosphere  of  actuality  which  is  lacking 
from  many  novels  that  boast  a  modern  setting. 
“The  Shadow  of  Power”  is  written  in  a  style 
splendidly  visual  and  lucid.  As  a  story,  it 
holds  one  spellbound;  as  a  piece  of  literature, 
it  is  an  achievement  quite  out  of  the  ordinary 
and  especially  praiseworthy  for  its  remarkable 
sincerity. 

0 

“.Almayer’s  Folly”  (Macmillan)  has  been 
republished,  which  is  a  further  sign  that 
Joseph  Conrad  is  at  last  coming  into  his  inher¬ 
itance.  What  impresses  one  most  in  re-reading 
this  tragedy  of  a  Bornean  river  is  the  wonderful 
color-effects  that  lie  hidden  in  its  words.  The 
story  b  almost  subordinate  in  interest  to  the 
taw'ny  Oriental  landscape,  with  its  loneliness, 
treachery,  and  hint  of  life’s  brevity.  It  is  a 
book  with  w’hich  one  can  never  be  too  familiar; 
at  each  fresh  reading  it  comes  as  a  surprise. 
Over  against  the  ineffectual  littleness  of  the 
men  who  creep  along  the  lonely  river’s  banla 
is  set  the  mighty  majesty  of  nature.  It  is  this 
element  which  lends  the  story  grandeur  and 
helps  it  to  outwear  time. 


UNDER  THE  SPREADING 
CHESTNUT  TREE 

EDITOR'S  NOTE— A  good  story  is  a  treasure,  and,  like  other  precious  things,  hard  to  find.  Our  readers  can 
assist  us,  if  they  will,  by  sending  any  anecdotes  they  find  that  seem  to  them  good.  Though  the  sign  is  the  Chest¬ 
nut  Tree,  no  story  is  barred  by  its  youth.  The  younger  the  better.  IVe  shall  gladly  pay  for  available  ones.  Address 
all  manuscripts  to  “The  Chestnut  Tree,"  enclosing  stamped,  addressed  envelope. 


A  man  traveling  in  Maine  met  a  middle-  A  very  pretty  young  woman  answered  the  bell, 
aged  farmer  who  said  his  father,  ninety  years  “Lady,  please,”  she  stammered  out,  “won’t 
oW,  was  still  on  the  farm  where  he  was  born.  you  take  a  chance  on  an  old  man  sick  in  bed?” 
“Ninety  years  old,  eh?” 

“Yep;  pop  is  close  to  ninety.”  & 

“Is  his  health  good?” 

“  ’Tain’t  much  now.  He’s  been  complainin’  VVTiile  crossing  a  city  street  a  farmer  was 
for  a  few  months  back.”  knocked  down  by  an  automobile.  Before  he 

“What’s  the  matter  with  him?”  could  get  out  of  the  way  he  was  knocked  down 

“I  dunno;  sometimes  I  think  farmin’  don’t  again  by  a  motor-cycle  which  came  rushing 

agree  with  him.”  along  behind. 

A  friend  of  his  on  the  sidewalk  yelled  to  him, 
0  “  Why  didn’t  you  get  out  of  the  way?  ” 

“How  in  the  dickens  did  I  know  it  had  a 
Sam  Jones,  the  evangelist,  was  leading  a  re-  colt!”  was  the  angry  response, 
vival  meeting  in  Huntsville,  Texas,  a  number 

of  years  ago,  and  at  the  close  of  one  of  the  0 

services  an  old  negro  woman  pushed  her  way 

up  through  the  crowd  to  the  edge  of  the  pulpit  General  St.  Clair  Mulholland,  veteran  and 
platform.  Sam  took  the  perspiring  black  hand  historian  of  the  Civil  War,  tells  an  incident 

that  was  held  out  to  him,  and  heard  the  old  showing  the  utter  worthlessness  of  Confederate 

woman  say:  “Brudder  Jones,  you  sho’  is  a  paper  money  at  the  close  of  the  war. 
fine  preacher!  Yes,  suh;  de  Lord  bless  you.  “Shortly  after  Lee’s  surrender,”  says  the 
You’s  des  everybody’s  preacher.  You’s  de  general,  “I  was  a  short  distance  from  Rich- 

white  folks’  preacher,  and  de  niggers’  preacher,  mond.  Two  Confederate  soldiers  were  going 

and  everybody’s  preacher.  Brudder  Jones,  home  to  become  men  of  peace  again.  One  had 

yo’  skin’s  white,  but,  thank  de  Lord,  yo’  heart’s  a  lame,  broken-down  horse,  which  he  viewed 

des  as  black  as  any  nigger’s!”  with  pride. 

“  ‘  Wish  I  had  him,  Jim,’  said  the  other.  ‘  What 
0  will  you  take  for  him?  I’ll  give  you  $20,000 

for  him.’ 

She  was  a  little  bit  of  a  girl,  and  was  can-  “‘No,’  said  Jim. 

vassing  the  neighborhood  with  a  “chance”  ‘“Give  you  $50,000.’ 

book  in  an  effort  to  enlist  public  sympathy  “‘No,’  said  Jim. 

and  ten-cent  pieces  in  an  individual  charity.  “‘Give  you  $100,000,’  his  friend  urged. 

She  went  up  to  the  big  brownstone  house  ‘“Not  much,’  replied  Jim.  ‘I  just  gave 

bravely,  in  spite  of  her  childish  nervousness.  $120,000  to  have  him  shod.’” 
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They  were  having  a  dance  in  one  of  the  large 
towns  of  Texas.  A  cowboy,  just  in  from  the 
prairies,  went  up  to  the  hall  and  entered.  The 
master  of  ceremonies  led  him  gently  to  the 
door  and  put  him  out.  The  cowboy  went  back. 
The  master  of  ceremonies  hustled  him  out 
the  second  time.  The  cowboy  went  back. 
The  master  of  ceremonies  seized  him  by  the 
back  of  the  neck  and  kicked  him  rudely  down 
the  stairs.  The  cowboy  gathered  himself  up 
slowly,  and, looking  back  at  the  hall,  said  wisely: 
“I  know  what  it  means!  They  can’t  fool  me! 
They  don’t  want  me  at  that  dance.” 

0 

The  boys  had  made  good  use  of  the  steep  hill 
in  their  search  for  winter  sport,  and  their  sleds 
and  bobs  had  worn  a  track  down  the  hill,  where 
the  snow  had  turned  to  ice. 

A  gentleman,  whom  we  will  call  Mr.  Chester¬ 
field  (he  was  really  very  polite),  collided  with  a 
fat  woman  just  at  the  brow  of  the  hill,  lost  his 
footing,  and  fell;  the  woman  fell  also,  landing 
on  top  of  the  polite  gentleman.  And  down  the 
hill  they  went,  Mr.  Chesterfield  forming  a 
toboggan  on  which  the  fat  lady  rode  in  safety. 
Faster,  faster  they  went  down  the  icy  incline, 
not  stopping  until  the  foot  of  the  hill  was 
reached.  Then  the  fat  lady  heard  a  very  weak 
voice  saying,  “Pardon  me,  madam;  you  will 
have  to  get  off  now — this  is  as  far  as  I  go.” 

0 

It  was  in  one  of  those  thriving  Texas  cities 
where  railroads  abound  that  a  tired"  and  weary 
traveler  accosted  a  policeman  and  asked  the 
way  to  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  The  copper  was  puz¬ 
zled.  He  took  off  his  hat  and  scratched  his 
head.  Finally  he  burst  out,  “Stranger,  you’ve 
got  me.  I  know  where  the  ’FRISCO  is  and  the 
M.,  K.  &  T.,  but  that  Y.  M.  C.  A.  is  a  new  one 
on  me.” 

0 

A  woman  and  her  brother  lived  alone  in  the 
Scotch  Highlands.  She  knitted  gloves  and 
garments  to  sell  in  the  Lowland  towns.  Once 
when  she  was  starting  out  to  market  her  wares, 
her  brother  said  he  would  go  with  her  and  take 
a  dip  in  the  ocean.  While  the  woman  was  in 
the  town  selling  her  work,  Sandy  was  sporting 
in  the  waves.  When  his  sister  came  down  to 
join  him,  however,  he  met  her  with  a  wry  face. 
“Oh,  Kirstie,”  he  said,  “I’ve  lost  me  weskit.” 
They  hunted  high  and  low,  but  finally  as  night 
settled  dowTi  decided  that  the  waves  must 
have  carried  it  out  to  sea. 

The  next  year,  at  about  the  same  season,  the 
two  again  visited  the  town.  .\nd  while  Kirstie 
sold  her  wool  in  the  town,  Sandy  splashed 


about  in  the  brine.  When  Kirstie  joined  her 
brother  she  found  him  with  a  radiant  face,  and 
he  cried  out  to  her,  “Oh,  Kirstie,  I’ve  found  me 
weskit.  ’Twas  under  me  shirt.” 

0 

Smith  is  a  young  New  York  lawyer,  clever 
in  many  ways,  but  very  forgetful.  He  was  re¬ 
cently  sent  to  St.  Louis  to  interview  an  im¬ 
portant  client  in  regard  to  a  case  then  pending 
in  the  Missouri  courts.  Later  the  head  of  his 
firm  received  this  telegram  from  St.  Louis: 

“Have  forgotten  name  of  client.  Please 
wire  at  once.” 

This  was  the  reply  sent  from  New  York: 

“Client’s  name  Jenkins.  Your  name 
Smith.” 

0 

A  learned  professor  attempted  one  day  to 
explain  the  principles  of  the  automobile  to  an 
Indian,  in  whom  he  had  become  interested. 

“Well,”  he  said  at  the  end,  “do  you  think 
you  understand  all  about  the  automobile 
now?” 

The  Indian,  who  had  listened  intently,  re¬ 
plied: 

“Yes,  I  understand  all  but  one  thing.” 

“And  what  is  that?”  inquired  the  professor, 
thinking  to  clear  up  in  a  word  some  trivial 
point  that  he  had  overlooked. 

“I  don’t  understand,”  said  the  Indian,  “what 
makes  the  automobile  go  without  horses.” 

0 

“There’s  a  dead  horse  on  Kosciusko  Street,” 
announced  a  Brooklyn  patrolman,  coming  into 
the  station  after  his  day  on  duty. 

“Well,  make  out  a  report,”  ordered  the  ser¬ 
geant. 

“Why,  you  make  out  the  reports,  don’t  you. 
Sergeant?” 

“I  don’t.  Make  out  your  own  reports. 
You’ve  passed  your  civil  service  examinations.” 

Mike  equipp^  himself  with  a  pen  and  began 
scratching  laboriously.  Presently  the  scratch¬ 
ing  stopped.  “Sergeant,”  he  asked,  “how 
d’you  spell  Kosciusko?” 

“G’wan.  You're  writing  that  report.” 

.\n  interval  of  silence.  Then:  “Sergeant, 
how  do  you  spell  Kosciusko  Street?” 

“Stop  bothering  me,”  the  sergeant  ordered. 
“I’m  no  information  bureau.” 

Pretty  soon  the  patrolman  got  up,  clapped 
on  his  helmet,  and  started  for  the  door. 

“Where  you  goin’?”  demanded  the  sergeant. 

“I’m  a-goin’,  ”  said  the  policeman,  “to 
drag  that  dead  horse  around  into  M>Ttle 
Avenue.” 
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Is  ONE  of  the  steps  toward  pick- 

Aing  a  President,  four  national  con¬ 
ventions  have  been  held  at  the 
I  time  of  writing,  with  another  one 

in  prosp>ect  for  mid- August.  Two  of  the 
four  made  a  good  deal  of  stir  and  occupied 
much  space  in  the  newspap)ers  and  in 
general  conversation.  Two  didn’t. 

A  month  later  in  Everybody’s  we  hop>e 
to  analyze  the  platforms  adopted  succes¬ 
sively  by  the  Socialists,  the  Republicans, 
the  Democrats,  and  the  Prohibitionists, 
with  such  comparisons  as  may  indicate  just 
exactly  where  they  stand  on  live  questions. 

Just  now’  the  purp)Ose  is  only  to  have  an 
eye  on  the  tw’o  big  conventions  as  conven¬ 
tions. 

It  has  been  pretty  generally  declared  that 
those  who  visited  Chicago  and  Baltimore 
have  seen  the  last  of  presidential  nomina¬ 
ting  conventions  in  their  spectacular  form. 
If  this  is  true,  the  conventions  were  all  the 
more  interesting  historically,  and  a  genera-- 
tion  from  now  all  the  surv-ivors  who  were 
there,  and  some  w’ho  were  not,  will  be  telling 
with  pride  of  the  things  they  saw’  and  heard. 

Certainly  w-e  have  few’  more  theatrical 
national  sp)ectacles  than  these  huge  conven¬ 
tions.  A  thousand  or  more  delegates  in  the 
bottom  of  a  great  bowl  with  a  vaulted  roof, 
fifteen  or  eighteen  thousand  enthusiasts 
surrounding  them  upon  floors  and  galleries 
that  form  the  sloping  sides,  acres  of  flags 
and  banners,  heat  enough  to  run  a  steam- 
engine,  noise  enough  to  drown  a  thunder¬ 
storm — and  out  of  the  turmoil  a  man 
emerges,  to  be  the  representative  statesman 
of  his  school  of  political  thought. 

No  one  can  deny  that  it  is  a  stirring 
moving-picture  on  a  big  scale. 

Just  as  certainly  such  a  national  conven¬ 


tion  is  not  a  deliberative  body.  There  may 
be  deliberations  in  committee  rooms  and 
in  the  headquarters  of  candidates,  but  the 
delegates  in  general  have  little  chance  to 
apply  their  sober  second  thought  to  any¬ 
thing.  Since  a  candidate’s  chance  is  meas¬ 
ured  by  the  noise  his  name  can  draw  forth, 
the  organization  of  pandemonium  is  one 
of  the  press  agents’  most  important  duties. 
Reporters  and  floor  managers  glance  at 
their  watches  when  the  demonstrations  be¬ 
gin  in  order  to  take  the  time  for  purposes  of 
comparison. 

And  this  is  spontaneity. 

•The  alternative? 

Apparently  it  is  the  primary.  Some  of 
the  state  primary  laws  have  been  effective 
and  some  highly  ineffective.  As  between 
the  bad  ones  and  the  old  system  of  local 
conventions,  there  may  not  be  much  to 
choose.  If  efficient,  intelligent  primary 
laws  are  enacted  in  every  state,  so  that  the 
p>eople  can  express  themselves  plainly  and 
directly,  w’e  shall  know’  the  popular  choice 
of  candidates  four  years  from  now  without 
conventions. 

THE  NEW  CONVENTION 

In  that  case  we  have  seen  the  end  of  spec¬ 
tacular  gatherings.  Ratification  meetings 
w’on’t  draw  thousands  of  spectators,  hun¬ 
dreds  of  marching  clubs,  and  platoons  of  local 
politicians  from  home  in  June  to  the  heat  of 
the  average  convention  city  and  the  discom¬ 
forts  of  the  average  convention-crowded 
hotel.  Of  course,  if  several  candidates  from 
different  parts  of  the  country  gain  strong  sup)- 
port  in  primaries,  there  may  yet  be  dead¬ 
locks  and  strife.  But  even  so,  there  is  con¬ 
siderable  prospect  that  the  safe  and  sane 
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convention  may  displace  the  hippodrome. 

Sjjeaking  of  this  year,  we  rest  on  the  as¬ 
surance  of  a  man  who  has  seen  a  good  many 
conventions  in  the  past  and  three  this 
summer.  He  missed  the  Prohibition  Con¬ 
vention  at  Atlantic  City,  but  is  willing  to 
include  it  in  his  optimistic  outlook.  There 
were  sordid  p>oliticians,  shady  influences,  and 
insincere  attitudes  in  all  die  conventions. 
There  were  trades  and  compromises,  selfish, 
men  voicing  lofty  sentiments,  and  adroit 
men  thinking  more  of  the  effect  platform 
utterances  would  have  than  of  the  under¬ 
lying  truth  in  them. 

With  all  this  dilution  of  human  weakness 
the  conventions — all  of  them — were  made 
up  mostly  of  good  American  citizens,  who 
want  fair  play  for  themselves  and  every 
one  else,  who  love  their  country  and  want 
to  see  it  honest,  prospierous,  and  peacefil. 
They  may  be  fooled  sometimes.  But  in 
the  mass  they  are  not  to  be  distrusted,  even 
in  national  piolitics. 

In  fact,  we  go  so  far  as  to  say  that  the 
country  is  safe  and  the  government  still 
lives  and  is  likely  to  live. 

ONE  TYPE  OF  AMERICAN  HUMOR 

It  is  too  bad,  but  it  is  true,  that  the  Vice- 
President  is  an  afterthought  here,  as  he  .is 
at  the  national  conventions.  Something 
ought  to  be  done  about  it.  This  is  nojt  the 
first  time  such  a  thing  has  been  said,  but  it 
ought  to  be  said  until  something  is  done. 
It  is  not  a  good  thing  for  the  country  that 
we  have  always  joked  about  the  Vice-Pres¬ 
idency;  but  the  practise  began  early. 

When  the  fathers  were  framing  the  Con¬ 
stitution  they  discussed  what  title  should  be 
used  in  addressing  the  President,  and  it  was 
variously  suggested  to  characterize  him  as 
“Highness,”  “Protector  of  the  Liberties  of 
the  United  States,”  “His  Excellency,”  and 
“His  High  Mightiness.”  It  is  said  that 
Washington  himself  leaned  toward  the  last. 
The  third  characterization  had  the  greatest 
favor;  and  a  joker  of  the  time  suggested 
that  the  Vice-President  might  then  be  called 
“His  Sujjerfluous  Excellency.” 

In  the  beginning,  the  scheme  provided 
that  the  presidential  candidate  receiving 
the  second  highest  number  of  votes  in  the 
Electoral  College  should  be  Vice-President. 
This  was  early  changed  by  constitutional 
amendment  when  it  was  realized  that  it 
would  always  make  the  President  and  the 


Vice-President  of  opposing  p)olitical  parties. 
But  there  has  been  no  change  in  the  duties 
of  the  Vice-President  since  the  Constitution 
was  written.  His  only  functions  are  to  pre¬ 
side  in  the  Senate,  where  he  has  no  voice  nor 
any  vote  except  in  the  event  of  a  tie,  and  to 
succeed  to  the  Presidency  in  the  event  of 
the  death  or  disability  of  his  chief. 

Since  this  succession  has  occurred  ftve 
times,  the  law  of  chance  should  convince  us 
that  the  Vice-President  ought  to  be  a  man 
of  presidential  distinction  instead  of  an 
afterthought  and  a  compromise. 

Various  Presidents  have  declared  their 
intention  to  give  the  Vice-President  greater 
distinction  by  making  him  a  consultant 
and  practically  a  member  of  the  Cabinet, 
but  none  has  yet  done  it.  Also,  it  has  been 
suggested  that  the  Vice-President  be  made  a 
senator-at-large  for  life,  or  a  senator  with 
the  privileges  of  the  floor  during  his  four 
years  of  office.  It  has  been  proposed  that 
he  be  made  a  member  of  the  Cabinet  hy 
law  and  also  placed  on  the  floor  of  the  Sen¬ 
ate,  in  order  that  he  might  be  an  interme¬ 
diary  between  the  executive  and  the  legis¬ 
lative  branches  of  the  government,  as  are 
the  members  of  the  British  Ministry, 

Certainly  the  office  should  not  be  left  in 
its  present  disrepute.  The  Vice-Presidency 
should  be  made  actually  the  second  office 
in  national  importance  as  it  is  theoretically. 

A  New  York  senator  boasted  that  he  had 
buried  a  New  York  governor  who  was  dis¬ 
tasteful  to  him  when  he  forced  him  into  the 
Vice-Presidency  against  his  fruitless  strug¬ 
gles. 

A  school-teacher  trying  to  suggest  ideals 
of  truth  and  ethics  to  her  pupils,  told  the 
story  of  the  man  who  would  rather  be  right 
than  be  President,  and  asked  for  expressions 
of  approval.  All  hands  went  up  but  one. 

“Johnny,”  said  the  teacher  reproach¬ 
fully,  “would  y’ou  not  rather  be  right  than 
be  President?” 

“Well,”  said  Johnny,  hesitatingly,  “I’d 
rather  be  right  than  be  Vice-President.” 

That’s  the  sort  of  tradition  to  eliminate. 

NOTICE 

If  you  are  unable  to  buy'  a  copy  of 
Everybody’s  at  any  news-stand,  you  would 
confer  a  great  favor  on  us  by  sending  the 
name  and  address  of  the  dealer,  and  we  will 
immediately  remedy  the  matter. 

The  newsdealer  will  thank  you  also. 
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A  Business  Girl 

Needs  a  clear  brain,  steady  nerves 
and  endurance. 

E^cK  day  thinkers  use  up  braih 


Each  day  active  workers  destroy  '  ^  ^ 

cells  in  the  nerve  centres.  T. 

This  waste  must  be  replaced  .  jM*’  I 

daily  by  proper  food.  Otherwise  nerv- 

ous  prostration  and  brain-fag  result.  mu 

Nature  cannot  rebuild  gray  matter  p^^f*  'll’ 

in  nerve  centres  and  brain  without  |H 

Phosphate  of  Potash — not  from  the  ‘  ' 

drug  shop,  but  as  grown  in  the  field 
grains. 

Phosphate  of  Potash  is  more  than  half  the  mineral  salts  in 

Grape-Nuts 

— a  food  made  from  choice  wheat  and  barley. 

It  is  perfectly  cooked — easily  digested — has  fine  flavour  and 
specially  adapted  for  brain  workers. 

You  can  replace  each  day  the  worn-out  parts  of  yesterday. 
The  world  pays  well  for  efficiency. 

“There’s  a  Reason”  for  Grape-Nuts 


Postum  Cereal  Company,  Limited 
Battle  Creek,  Mich.,  U.  S.  A. 


Canadian  Postum  Cereal  Co.,  Ltd. 
Windsor,  Ontario,  Canada 


Kindly  mention  Everybody’s  Magazine  in  writing  to  advertisers  or  Nnsiting  your  dealer. 
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Always  use  Victor  Machines  with  Victor  Records 
•nd  Victor  Needles — the  combination.  There  is 
no  other  way  to  get  the  unequaled  Victor  tone. 


V’ictor  Steel  Needles,  6  cents  per  100 
Victor  Fibre  Needles.  50  cents  per  100  (can  be  repointed 
and  used  eight  times) 


Other  styles 
$25  to  $150 


CAMPBELL 

DEN.N  J  U 


Here’s  the  best  part  of  a  “shore-dinner” 

A  perfect  clam  chowder. 

Clams  shipped  right  from  their  beds  every  winter  night 
except  Saturdays  and  Sundays;  washed  and  opened  the 
next  morning  by  hand;  every  clam  separately  examined; 
then  made  immediately  into 


CLAM  CHOWDER 


No  wonder  it  is  deliciously  pure  and  fresh.  No  wonder  it 
is  hearty  and  satisfying.  The  clams  are  cut  small  and  plen¬ 
tifully  included  with  salt  pork,  cubed  potatoes,  tomatoes, 
onions  and  hne  herbs. 

Some  people  add  hot  milk  instead  of  water  to  make  it 
even  richer.  This  is  a  matter  of  taste.  Elither 
way,  you’ll  declare  you  never  ate  a  finer 
chowder.  Be  wise  beforehand  and  order  at 
/  least  half-a-dozen. 


21  kinds  10c  a  can 


"The  prize  of  my  flight 
Is  achieved  when  I  light 
A  plate  of  fine  soup 
From  that  can 
red-and-white.” 


Asparagus 

Heef 

Bouillon 

Celery 

Chicken 

Chicken  Ciumbo  (Okra) 
Clam  Bouillon 


Clam  Chowder 
Consomme 
Julienne 
Mock  Turtle 
Mulligatawny 
Mutton  Broth 
Ox  Tail 


Pea 

Pepper  Pot 

Printanier 

Tomato 

Tomato-Okra 

Vegetable 

Vermicelli-Tomato 


Look  for  the  red-and-white  label 
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Isn’t  there  something 
you’d  like  to  know  about  watches? 

Do  you  know  that  we  have  a  department  especially  for  you? 

We  call  it  the  “Office  of  Information”.  Whether  it  is  about  buying 
a  watch,  or  telling  you  how  to  take  care  of  the  one  you  have,  this 
department  will  be  glad  to  help  you — and  all  their  services  are  free. 
Do  not  hesitate  to  call  on  them  for  advice,  whether  your  watch  is  a 
Waltham  or  not. 

Now  they  are  especially  anxious  to  send  you  a  new  booklet 
about  the  Waltham  “Riverside”  Watches.  The  “Riverside”  is  a 
medium  price,  common-sense,  reliable  movement — “precisely 
right”  for  men  and  women  who  want  a  refined  accurate  watch  at 
a  moderate  cost.  And  the  booklet  ( it’s  free )  is  mighty  interesting 
reading. 

New  improvements  in  watch  making,  how  to  choose  a  watch,  and  many 
other  points  you  can  learn  just  by  dropping  us  a  line. 

Before  you  go  to  a  store  to  even  look  at  watches,  write  to  our  Office  of 
Information  for  pointers  which  will  enable  you  to  purchase  intelligently.  Do 
not  think  of  buying  a  watch  until  you  get  this  up-to-date  information. 

Please  write  for  the  booklet;  it  is  sent  without  charge.  Send  the  coupon, 
or  write  a  letter  if  you  prefer. 

Waltham  Watch  Company  Waltham  Mass 


Fill  in  coupon  below,  cut  off,  and  mail  today 

Office  of  Information 

Waltham  Watch  Co  Waltham  Mass 

You  may  send  me  the  new  Riverside  booklet,  and  also  tell  me  (here  fill  in  anything 
you  may  specially  want  to  know)  — .  - ^ - — 


Kindly  mention  Everybody’s  Magazine  in  writing  to  advertisers  or  visiting  your  dealer 
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ERE  is  an  example  of 
the  modern  built-in 
bath,  which  lightens 
housework. 

1 1  is  one  piece  of  snowy 
Imperial  Solid  Porce¬ 
lain,  glazed  inside  and 
out— built  permanent¬ 
ly  into  the  tiled  Poor 
and  walls. 

No  awkward,  hard-to- 
keep-clean  spaces  be¬ 
neath  or  behind  it. 

A  damp  sponge  keeps 
it  spotless. 

May  be  built  in  across 
end  of  small  room, 
adapted  to  a  recess,  or 
placed  in  a  corner. 


The  advertisements  in  Evcr>’body’s  Magazine  are  indexed.  Turn  to  page  2. 


MODERN  Write  for  Modern  Plumbinp:,” 
PLUMBING  80-page  booklet  which  gives 
information  about  every  form  of 
modern  bathroom  equipment.  It 
shows  24  model  bathroom  interiors 
ranging  in  cost  from$73toS3000. 
Sent  on  request  with  4  cents  for 
postage. 

The  J.  L.  Mott  Iron  Works 

M.’#  fAC.HTr  roVR  YEARS  SI  TREMACY  I'iU 

Fifi  h  Ave.  and  Seventeenth  Street,  New  York 

li’trhi  at  Trentin^  S,  /. 

liRJXClIFS :  Boston,  Chicago,  Ptulidelplna.  IVtroit,  Minnc.'tp'lls. 

Washington,  St.  l.,ouis.  New  <  Orleans.  Denver,  San  h'rancisco,  San 

Antonio.  Atlanta,  Se.att1e.  Portland  .'Ore.),  IndianapoHf,  Pittsbiir^'h, 

t'lexeland,  (i.,  KanusCity,  Salt  Ijike  City. 

CANAD.V:  The  Mott  Company,  l.td..  ni  Blcnrv  St.. Montreal,  oue. 
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Heating  or  heaving — which? 


Are  you  going  through  another  'winter  of  laboriously 
heaving  coal  and  ashes  up  and  down  stairs  and  through 
the  living  rooms,  spreading  ’  M  A 

a  path  of  destruction,  and  w  -9 

straining yourback, patience 

distributed  by 


pv'T  1  f  After  last  winter’s  long  and  severe 
I  f  r  I  warnings,  you  won’t  have  any  excuse  not 
to  be  prepared  with  an  outfit  of  IDEAL 

Boilers  Boiler  and  AMERICAN  Radiators. 


Radiators 


They  happify  the  home  by  warming  every  room  uniformly,  making  even  the 
nooks,  bays  and  hallways  safe  havens  of  health  and  comfort  to  the  youngsters 
and  grown-ups. 

An  IDEAL  Boiler  and  AMERICAN  Radiators  will  transform  a  moderate  size 
bin  of  coal  into  weeks  and  months  of  added  comfort — throughout  the  entire  chill 
season — and  no  waste  of  fuel.  You  get  your  full  money’s  worth  from  the  coal 
—and  think  of  the  amount  of  drudgery  thus  lifted  from  the  daily  routine  of  wife, 
mother,  sister  or  maid  !  . 

AMERICAN  Radiators  are  made  to  fit  between  windows  and 

«  under  window  seats;  with  brackets  to  hang  .  v 

upon  the  walls — off  the  floor;  with  special  feet  to  prevent 
cutting  carpet;  with  plate-warming  ovens  for  dining-rooms; 
with  high  legs  for  cleaning  thereunder;  with  ventilation 
bases  so  air  of  room  may  be  changed  one  to  four  times 
ANo.3-2z.wiDEALBoiiet  per  hour — and  other  splendid  features  which  it  would  pay 

tid  400  «q.  It.  ol  38-in.  ^ 

AMERICAN  Railiaiori.  you  big  to  know.  You  will  need  our  (free)  book  Radi- 
coflltK  owner  a  10S.  were  -7  b 

■^  «>  Aeai  (hit  cottace.  ation,”  to  cboose  the  models  from. 


Write  ua  also  for  catalog  of  ARCO  WAND  Vacuum  Cleaner,  that 
sets  in  cellar  and  is  connected  by  iron  suction  pipes  to  rooms 
above.  It  is  the  first  genuinely  practical  machine  put  on  the 
market,  and  will  last  as  Ions  as  the  buildina. 


Write  Department  20 
816-822  S.  Michigan 
Avenue,  Chicago 


Showrooms  in  all 
large  cities 


Kindly  mention  Everybody’s  Magazine  in  writing  to  advertisers  or  visiting  your  dealer. 
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Philadelphia 

San  Francisco  Chicago 

Trinidad  Asphalt  Lake 


wooMch 


Trinidad  Lake  asphalt 


Aifti>lt»aatiMrpUd  wooLfah 
Trinidad  Lake  asphalt 

«  *. Gravel. 
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Roofing  made  of  Trinidad  Lake  as¬ 
phalt  stays  waterproof;  for  Trinidad 
Lake  asphalt  is  ‘‘Nature’s  everlasting 
waterproofer.” 

Nature  endows  asphalt  so  wonderfully  with  permanent  oils 
that  it  makes  it  an  enduring  product,  full  of  life— the  greatest 
weather-resister  known. 

We  use  this  asphalt  to  make  Genasco  Roofing. 

The  so-called  asphalts  made  by  man  (that  have  oils  mixed 
with  them  to  mitate  natural  asphalt)  dry  out  when  put  in  roofing. 
This  leaves  these  roofings  lifeless  and  without  resistance  to 
weather;  and  they  leak. 

You  want  Genasco — to  be  sure  of  lasting  protection  for  your 
buildings. 

It  comes  ready  to  lav  without  experienced  help.  Mineral  or  smooth  surface.  SevAal  weights.  .-Vsk 
your  dealer  for  Genasco.  Write  us  for  samples  and  the  Good  Roof  (iuide  Book.  free. 

The  Kent'leak  Kleet  for  smooth  surface  roofings  makes  seams  water-tight  without  cement,  and 
prevents  nail-leaks. 

The  Barber  Asphalt  Paving  Company 


I^argest  producers  of  gsplult.  and  lar(*est 
iiianufactiiren  <»f  ready  roohng  in  the  world 


The  advertisements  in  Ever>’body*s  Magazine  are  indexed.  Turn  to  page  2. 
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The  Nile  System — The  Bell  System 


For  thousands  of  years  Egypt  wrestled 
with  the  problem  of  making  the  Nile  a  de¬ 
pendable  source  of  material  prosperity. 

But  only  in  the  last  decade  was  the  Nile’s 
flood  stored  up  and  a  reservoir  established 
from  which  all  the  people  of  the  Nile  region 
may  draw  the  life-giving  water  all  the  time. 

Primitive  makeshifts  have  been  super¬ 
seded  by  intelligent  engineering  methods. 
Success  has  been  the  result  of  a  compre¬ 
hensive  plan  and  a  definite  policy,  dealing 
with  the  problem  as  a  whole  and  adapting 
the  Nile  to  the  needs  of  all  the  people. 


To  provide  efficient  telephone  service  in 
this  country,  the  same  fundamental  principle 
has  to  be  recognized.  The  entire  country 
must  be  considered  within  the  scope  of  one 
system,  intelligently  guided  by  one  policy. 

It  is  the  aim  of  the  Bell  System  to  afford 
universal  service  in  the  interest  of  all  the 
people  and  amply  sufficient  for  their 
business  and  social  needs. 

Because  they  are  connected  and  working 
together,  each  of  the  7,000,000  telephones 
in  the  Bell  System  is  an  integral  part  of  the 
service  which  provides  the  most  efficient 
means  of  instantaneous  communication. 


American  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Company 

And  Associated  Companies 

One  Policy  One  System  Universal  Service 


Assuan  Dam,  part  of  the  Nile  system,  one  of  the  createst  engmeering  projects  of  its  kind. 
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Prepare  Yourself  to  Judge— 

To  intelligently  judge  the  worth  of  a  player  piano  you  must  know.  We  have 
prepared  a  special  booklet  that  shows  why  one  player  piano  may  be  worth  twice 
as  much  as  another-~this  booklet  will  enable  you  to  instantly  ascertain  whether 
or  not  the  instrument  you  are  looking  at  contains  the  latest  improvements.  And 
if  you'll  send  your  name  we  ll  send  the  book. 

Do  you  know  that  the  Apollo  Player  Piano  Melville  Clark  s  Solo'ApolIo,  the  only  instrir- 

itrikc*  down  on  the  key» — down  like  a  human  being?  ment  of  ila  kind  that  accents  the  melody  or  omits  it 

Do  you  realize  that  iU  Transposing  Device  f  ^ 

enables  you  to  play  in  any  one  of  eight  different  keys?  Do  *  "  operator,  is  t  e  on  y 
you  appreciate  the  advantages  of  the  Metronome  Motor  pl»»er  piano  that  Produces 
which  is  so  smooth  running  and  accurate  in  adjust-  true  music.  And  basic  U.  \ 
ment  that  it  rewinds  the  rolls  without  pedaling?  No  S.  patents  make  this  feature  > 
other  player  piano  in  the  world  will  do  this.  exclusive.  \ 


’ll  Give  You 
'»€  Book*— 
on  request, 
ley 're  worth 
ing  and  worth 
reading.  > 
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you  right 
.tobacco  thot'^gotthe 
or.  that  smells  ab'food 
It  taaaas.acHMRK>a’t  bite 
your  to'ngue t&at’s 
my 

good  vtoey.  Hfs  on  the 
/^kd^ithat  makes  a 


lost  ever  fived 


Tobacco  that’s  got  the  punch 

—that  bits  the  spot  on  every  hre-up;  the  one  pipe  and  cigar¬ 
ette  tobacco  in  the  ring  that  has  the  bite  cut  out  by  a  pat¬ 
ented  process  and  can’t  sting  that  tongue  of  yours — say,  that’s 

Prince  Albert 

the  national  joy  smoke 

You  get  some  P.  A.  for  what  ails  your  tongue.  It’s  real  and 
true  regular  tobacco  that  just  makes  a  man  sit  up  and  won¬ 
der  why  that  old  jimmy  pipe’s  a-rustin’  up  in  the  attic. 

Land  on  this:  You  never  smoked  a  better  cigarette  in  your  life  than 
you  can  make  with  Prince  Albert  tobacco.  Drill  away  from  dusl- 
brands  and  get  an  idea  what  rrn/ tobacco  tastes  like  in  a  cigarette  I 

Bay  P.  A.  momrywhmrm.  In  Sc  cloth  hag* 
lhandy  for  cigarette  emokert),  lOc  tidy  red 
tin*  and  pound  and  half-pound  humidor*. 

R.  J.  REYNOLDS  TOBACCO  COMPANY.  WlastoM-Salcm.  N.C. 
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Have  Beautiful  Floors 


The  Long-Life 

WHITE  ENAMEL 


YOU  can  secure  a  beautiful  floor  like  this  yourself,  with  “61” 
Floor  Varnish,  on  old  or  new  floors  and  linoleum.  Easy 
to  apply  and  keep  clean.  Just  w  ipe  with  a  damp  cloth. 

“61”  gives  a  finish  that  lasts — is  mar-  For  all  home  white  enamel  work,  old  or 
proof,  heel-proof  and  water-proof  —  will  not  The  Long-Life  White  Enamel. 

turn  white,  show  heel  marks  nor  scratches.  With  it  you  can  secure  a  rich,  beautiful, 
It  is  the  finish  you  have  been  looking  for.  porcelain-like  gloss  on  furniture,  any  wood, 
Prove  it  by  sending  for  metal  or  plaster  surface  —  inside  or  outside. 

Free  Floor  Booklet  and  Sample  Panel  Vitralite  Booklet  and  Sample  Panel 

finished  with  “61.”  Test  it.  Hit  it  with  a  finished  with  Vitralite,  sent  free,  will  demon- 
hammer —  stamp  on  it.  You  may  dent  the  strate  to  you  that  it  works  and  spreads  easily  — 
wood  but  the  varnish  won’t  crack.  Also  send  will  not  pull,  nor  show  laps  and  brush  marks, 
iox  Free  Booklet — Decorative  Interior  Finishing  and  is  economical  because  it  covers  so  much 
on  home  decoration  and  finishing.  It  surface.  It  is  water-proof  —  will  not  turn 
contains  many  helpful  hints.  yellow,  crack  nor  chip. 

Pratt  &  Lambert  Varnish  Products  are  sold  by  painty  and  hardware  dealers,  used 
mecified  by  architects  everywhere.  Address  all  inquiries  to  Pratt  &  Lambert-Inc. 

Buffalo,  N.  Y.  In  Canada,  35  Courtwright  St.,  Bridgeburg,  Ontario. 
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(•/^S-^^ELECTRIC 

STARTER 

Standard  Equipment  on  Peerless  Motor  Cars 


PRESSURE  ON*  A  PEDAL  STARTS  THE  ENGINE 


XHERE  has  been  added  to  the  already  exceptionally  com¬ 
plete  equipment  of  Peerless  Motor  Cars,  the  Peerless 
Electric  Starter,  a  powerful  device  that  will  invariably 
crank  the  engine,  spinning  it,  if  necessary,  for  thirty  minutes. 

This  Electric  Starter,  manufactured  by  Gray  &  Davis,  Inc., 
is  extremely  simple.  It  consists  of  a  motor  of  very  exceptional 
efficiency  geared  to  the  fly-wheel.  As  it  uses  the  6  volt  cur¬ 
rent  of  the  Dynamo  Electric  Lighting  System,  there  are  no 
complicated  electric  controls — only  a  simple  switch.  Booklet 
on  request. 

PEERLESS  1913  MODELS 

Equipped  voith  Electric  Starter 

“38-Six,”  $4,300  “48-Six,”  $5,000  “60-Six,”  $6,000 

THE  PEERLESS  MOTOR  CAR  COMPANY 
CLEVELAND,  OHIO 
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Does  Your  Delivery  Service 
Advertise  Your  Business? 


Electric  Delivery  Wagons  will  give  you  a  higher  name 
and  fame  among  the  entire  community.  The  sight  of  an  Electric 
Delivery  Wagon  is  a  positive  relief— it  is  so  clean,  noiseless,  dignified 
and  efficient.  It  suggests  to  the  public  that  the  merchant  who  uses 
Electric  Delivery  Service  is  the  sort  of  merchant  to  trade  with. 
This  is  one  big  advantage  to  you  in  using  Electric  Vehicles — the 
valuable  amount  of  advertising  which  their  use  will  bring  you. 


Ellectric  Delivery  Wagons 
Will  Save  You  Money 


One  Electric  will  do  the  work  of  several 

horse-drawn  wagons  —  hence  you  can  make 
more  and  quicker  deliveries. 

An  Electric  Delivery  wagon  is  not 

affected  by  the  elements,  heat  or  cold — it  does 
not  have  to  rest,  one  day  in  five,  like  a  hard 
worked  horse. 


An  Electric  consumes  power  only  when 


actually  in  operation — hence  it  is  economical  for 
your  kind  of  service  which  necessitates  fre¬ 
quent  stops.  Any  driver  now  in  your  employ 
can  quicUy  and  easily  learn  to  operate  an 
Electric— you  don’t  have  to  break  in  new  men 
to  learn  your  routes. 

Power  for  operating  Electric  Vehicles 

is  cheaper  than  that  for  any  other  type — and  it 
is  constantly  decreasing  in  cost. 


The  Information  Bureau  of  this  Association  will  gladty  send  you  inter¬ 
esting  literature  about  Electric  Commercial  Vehicles.  Write  today. 

Public  interest  and  private  advanta^  both  favor  the  Electric 


Electric  Vehicle  Association  of  America 


BOSTON 


NEW  YORK.  124  W.  42nd  St. 


CHICAGO 


(8) 
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tions,  so  very  simple,  that  a  any  trouble  ever  should  appear,  the  car  would  notkaveto  be  sent  badt  to  the  factory. 
Any  dectriaanin  America  could  make  wirinit  repairs  on  either  the  motor  (starting  device),  or  the  dynamo 
(lighting  device),  CoDsider  that  point  carefully.  The  average  time  of  10,000  Model  22  starts  has  been  5  seconds. 

Need  We  Speak  of  Haynes  General  0>nttruction? 

Everyone  who  knows  automobiles  at  all  knows  that  the  Haynes  name  is  a  marantee  of  the  best  materia^ 
correct  dedmi,  excellent  workmanship.  Oher  than  for  its  electric  starting  andi  lighting  equipment.  Model  22 
does  not  differ  greatly  from  the  construction  of  recent  Haynes  models.  The  car  is  roomier.  Upholstery  tmelve 
tffckas  deep  and  of  fine  hair.  Motor  4)4  x  S)4  inches.  40  h.  p.;  wheel  base  120  inches;  tires  36  x  4)4  inches.  Equip¬ 
ment  complete,  including  Eisemann  dual  magneto.  Stromberg  carburetor,  Warner  autometer,  demountable 
rims,  top,  windshield,  etc.  You  will  find  the  new  Model  22  at  your  Haynes  dealer’s  now.  Go  see  it,  or  write  us 
for  catalog  and  full  details  of  starting  system. 

HAYNES  AUTOMOBILE  COMPANY.  21  Unkm  Street.  KOKOMO.  INDIANA 
1715  Broadway.  NEW  YORK  510-512  N.  Capitol  Blvd,.  INDIANAPOUS  1702  Michigan  Ave,.  CHICA(K> 
Van  Ness  Avenue  at  Turk  Street.  SAN  FRANCISCO 


The  advertisements  in  Everybody's  Magazine  are  indexed.  Turn  to  page  a. 


Oectric  Starting  Electric  Lighting 

For  the  twentieth  year  of  the  Haynes  Automobile,  we  announce  the  complete,  perfect 
motor  car.  Haynes  Model  22  has  every  mark  of  the  fine  construction  that  has  distin¬ 
guished  the  Haynes  car  so  many  years;  it  has  all  the  beauty  of  design  that  has  made 
Model  21  so  popular;  it  has  such  roominess  as  you  never  saw  in  any  other  automobile;  com¬ 
fort  to  please  those  who  seek  luxury;  and  an  electric  starting  and  electric  lighting  equipment  of 
utmost  simplicity  and  absolutely  100  per  cent  efficiency. 

It  is  fitting  that  America’s  first  car — in  point  of  years — should  now  be  America’s 
unquestioned  first  car  in  point  of  perfect,  efficient  completeness.  And  the  price  for 
touring  car  models  is  but  S2250,  f.  o.  b.  factory.  We  hope  we  shall  be  able  to  build  enough 
cars  to  fill  our  dealers’  orders. 

A  Starting  Device  That  is  Not  an  Experiment 

When  so  many  manufacturers  were  loudly  announcing  “self-starters"  last  year,  some 
people  wondered  Aat  we  said  nothing  about  self-starters.  But  Haynes  owners  and  Haynes 
dealers  and  everyone  else  who  knew  Haynes  history  did  not  wonder.  They  knew  that  when 
a  reed  startir^  device  was  perfected,  one  that  would  start  a  car  every  time  and  never  allow 
any  possibility  of  injury  to  the  motor — the  Haynes  would  have  it.  We  were  working  toward 
such  a  device  then,  an  electric  cranking  device.  It  was  perfected  six  months  ago.  But  still 
we  waited.  We  wanted  to  be  very  sure.  That’s  Haynes  policy.  In  these  six  months,  the 
first  Model  22  test  cars,  equipped  with  this  device,  have  bera  put  through  thousands  of  tests 
in  the  shops  and  on  the  road,  and  the  starter  has  never  failed. 

Hundreds  of  these  tests  have  been  made  under  unfavorable  conditions  which  could  not  arise  in  an  owner’s 
nperience,  and  we  couldn’t  make  the  starter  fail.  It  cannot  fail.  And  the  equipment  is  so  free  from  complica- 
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Model  22 
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What  Became  of 
Jennie  Brice? 

How  did  she  disappear? 

Was  anybody  responsible  for  her  disap¬ 
pearance,  except  herself? 

Did  her  husband  murder  her? 

IVas  she  murdered  ? 

Is  she  dead  ? 

Where  is  she? 

$ 1 1 ,540  in  Rewards 

will  be  paid  by  the  publishers  of  EVERYBODY’S  for  the  best 
solutions  of  this  tantalizing  mystery.  If  you  have  a  spark  of  the 
detective  instinct,  here  is  your  chance.  You  will  get  all  the 
evidence  on  which  to  base  your  conclusion  in  a  perfectly  corking 
detective  story  called 

“The  Case  of  Jennie  Brice” 

which  starts  in  the  October  EVERYBODY’S. 

The  author  is  Mary  Roberts  Rinehart,  who  wrote  those 
tremendously  successful  mystery  tales,  “The  Man  in  Lower  Ten,’’ 
and  “When  A  Man  Marries"  (Seven  Days). 

Y ou  will  find  “  The  Case  of  Jennie  Brice  ’’  one  of  the  most 
absorbing,  exciting  stories  ever  printed  in  EVERYBODY’S  MAG¬ 
AZINE.  Few  stories  you  have  ever  read  are  so  well  told,  so  thor¬ 
oughly  mystifying,  so  well  worth  reading.  It  will  be  told  in  four  parts. 
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Now,  we  are  going  to  make  "  The  Case  of  Jennie  Brice  *’  doubly  entertain¬ 
ing  to  yourself  and  your  friends,  by  awarding  $11,540  in  cash  prizes  to  those 
who  best  solve  its  mysterious  happenings.  The  idea  is  that  you  and  your 
friends  in  church,  college,  school,  grange,  debating  society,  social  organization, 
club,  or  in  your  neighborhood,  shall  get  together  and 

Hold  a  Mock  Trial 

on  “The  Case  of  Jennie  Brice” 


If  you  go  at  this  mock  trial  in  the  right  way,  you  will  find  it  the  most  inter¬ 
esting  fun  imaginable.  Your  friends  and  acquaintances  will  probably  enjoy  it 
as  much  as  you  do,  and  you  stand  an  excellent  chance  of  winning  a  substantial 
cash  prize  that  will  prove  acceptable  in  helping  along  club  or  neighborhood 
work. 

If  you  will  write  at  once  to  the  “  Jennie  Brice  Disappearance  Bureau,”  care 
of  EVERYBODY’S  MAGAZINE,  we  will  promptly  send  you  complete  in¬ 
structions  as  to  the  proper  form  of  procedure  for  a  mock  trial,  so  that  you  will 
find  it  extremely  easy  to  do  the  thing  right. 

You  can  hold  the  trial  soon  after  the  23d  of  November,  when  the  issue  of 
EVEIRYBODY'S  containing  the  third  instalment  of  “  The  Case  of  Jennie  Brice  " 
is  published,  when  all  the  evidence  is  in. 

Then,  not  later  than  the  20th  of  December,  send  us  a  report  of  the  trial 
with  your  jury’s  verdict. 

There  are  no  restrictions  of  any  kind  in  this  contest.  In  order  to  compete 
you  do  not  have  to  be  a  subscriber  to  EVERYBODY’S.  There  is  no  age  limit. 
Any  one — old  or  young — man  or  woman — can  act  in  any  capacity  at  your  trial. 
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How  the  $11,540 
Will  be  Awarded 

Reports  of  the  mock  trials  held  by  the  various  contestants 
will  be  submitted  to  a  committee  of  lawyers,  consisting 
of  Mr.  Charles  S.  Whitman,  District  Attorney  of  New 
York,  Mr.  Herbert  Noble,  Counsel  for  The  Butterick  Pub¬ 
lishing  Company,  and  Mr.  James  B.  Sheehan,  Counsel  for 
The  Ridgway  Company. 

There  will  be  3  National  Prizes,  381  State  Prizes,  29  Canadian 
Prizes,  making  413  in  all.  National  Prizes  will  be: 

For  the  best  report  received .  $SOO 

For  the  next  best  report  received  $300 
For  the  third  best  report  received  $200 

National  Prize  winners  will  be  selected  from  all  competitors 
irrespective  of  state  boundaries. 

The  38 1  State  Prizes  will  be  awarded  only  to  those  in  com¬ 
petition  within  the  limits  of  each  state.  The  number  of  prizes  in 
each  state  is  based  on  the  percentage  of  population. 


List  of  Prizes  for  Each  State 


Alabama . . 

. $75 

$50 

$25 

1  prize  of  $10 

Arizona . . 

.  75 

50 

25 

1  prize  of  $10 

Arkansas . 

.  75 

50 

25 

1  prize  of  $10 

CsJifomia . 

.  100 

50 

25 

6  prizes  of  $10 

Colorado . .' . 

.  100 

50 

25 

2  prizes  of  $10 

Connecticut . 

.  100 

50 

25 

7  prizes  of  $10 

Delaware . 

.  50 

25 

15 

2  prizes  of  $10 

District  ot  Columbia  ..... 

.  50 

25 

15 

Florida  . ; . 

.  75 

50 

25 

2  prizes  of  $10 

Georgia . 

.  100 

50 

25 

2  prizes  of  $10 

Idaho . 

.  50 

25 

15 

2  prizes  of  $10 

Illinois . 

.  100 

50 

25 

17  prizes  of  $10 

Indiana . 

.  100 

50 

25 

1 1  prizes  of  $10 

Iowa . 

.  100 

50 

25 

6  prizes  of  $10 

Kansas . 

.  100 

50 

25 

4  prizes  of  $10 

Kentucky . 

.  100 

50 

25 

2  prizes  of  $10 
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Louisiana . 

. $100 

$50 

$25 

1  prize  of  $10 

Maine . 

.  100 

50 

25 

2  prizes  of  $10 

Maryland . 

.  75 

50 

25 

Massachusetts . 

.  100 

50 

25 

26  prizes  of  $10 

Michigan . 

.  100 

50 

25 

1 1  prizes  of  $10 

Minnesota . 

.  100 

50 

25 

3  prizes  of  $10 

Mississippi . 

.  100 

50 

25 

1  prize  of  $10 

Missouri . . . 

.  100 

50 

25  ' 

6  prizes  of  $10 

Montana . 

.  75 

50 

25 

Nebraska . 

.  100 

50 

25 

6  prizes  of  $10 

Nevada . 

.  50 

25 

15 

2  prizes  of  $10 

New  Hampshire . 

.  100 

50 

25 

New  Jersey . 

.  100 

50 

25 

1 1  prizes  of  $I0 

New  Mexico . 

.  50 

25 

15 

2  prize*  of  $10 

New  York . 

.  100 

50 

25 

■  7  prizes  of  $10 

North  Carolina . 

.  100 

50 

25 

2  prizes  of  $10 

North  Dakota . . 

.  75 

50 

25 

Ohio . 

.  100 

50 

25 

17  prizes  of  $10 

Oklahoma . . 

.  100 

50 

25 

1  prize  of  $10 

Oregon  . 

.  100 

50 

25 

2  prizes  of  $10 

Pennsylvania . . 

.  100 

50 

25 

32  prizes  of  $l0 

Rhode  Island . 

.  75 

50 

25 

South  Carolina . 

. '.  100 

50 

25 

1  prize  of  $10 

South  Dakota . 

.  75 

50 

25 

2  prizes  of  $10 

Tennessee . 

.  100 

50 

25 

Texas . 

.  100 

50 

25 

B  prizes  of  $10 

Utsdi . 

.  75 

50 

25 

2  prizes  of  $10 

Vermont . 

.  75 

50 

25 

Virginia . 

.  100 

50 

25 

2  prizes  of  $10 

Washington . 

.  too 

50 

25 

2  prizes  of  $10 

West  Virginia . 

.  75 

50 

25 

Wisconsin . 

.  100 

50 

25 

7  prizes  of  $I0 

Wyoming . 

.  50 

25 

15 

2  prizes  of  $10 

Canada  . 

.  100 

50 

25 

26  prizes  of  $10 

How 

to  Try 

for 

a  Prize 

Rrst  of  all  you  should  write  immediately  to  the  “Jennie  Brice  Disappear¬ 
ance  Bureau,"  care  of  EVERYBODY’S  MAGAZINE,  saying  that  you  desire  to 
enter  the  contest. 

We  will  immediately  send  you  full  particulars  regarding  the  details  of  the 
contest,  how  to  conduct  a  mock  trial  and  how  to  send  in  your  report  to  compete 
for  one  of  the  prizes. 

You  will  find  a  mock  trial  very  simple,  and  a  study  of  tfie  details  of  this 
mystery  immensely  entertaining.  The  trial  is  sure  to  be  one  of  the  big  events 
in  your  neighborhood. 

It  should  be  easy  for  you  to  win  one  of  the  state  prizes — or  even  one  of 
the  big  national  prizes. 

You  should  learn  all  about  the  contest  anyway,  and  that  you  can  quickly 
do  if  you  write  for  complete  information  NOW. 

Addrett:  Jennie  Brice  Disappearance  Bureau 

Care  of  EVERYBODY’S  MAGAZINE 


Ths  advertisements  in  Everybody's  Magazine  are  indexed.  Turn  to  page  j. 


The  Ea3ie5t  Riding  Car  In  The  World' 


There  is  vast  satisfaction  in  own¬ 
ing  a  Marmon,  recognized  the 
world  over  as  having  no  superior.  From 
any  angle  —  luxury,  comfort,  beauty, 
economy  or  daily  dependability  through 
years  of  exacting  service  —  it  stands 
second  to  none. 


MARMON  **32**~)2-40H.  P.  120-iDcb  wheel  Dase,  kelt  lurtinc. 
dynamo  Hehting  with  body  type«  to  meet  every  lequirement  and  cor* 
reaponding  equipment '~f 2850  to  S4100. 


MARMON  "SIX“  —  48-80  H.  P.,  145-incn  wheel  bate  (tumi  in 
40-ft.  street),  self  scartine.  dynamo  Ushtins  with  body  types  to  meet 
every  requirement  and  corresponding  equipment*—  85000  to  86150. 


DttaiUd  Injtrmatim  sn  R^quta 


Nordyke  &  Marmon  Co 

INDIANAPOLIS  (Ell.  18SI)  INDIANA 
Sixty  Years  of  Successful  Manufacturing 


EVERYBODY’S  MAG.\ZINE 


Kindly  mention  Everybody’s  Magazine  in  writing  to  advertisers  or  visiting  your  dealer. 
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Prest-O-Lite 


THE  ONLY 

practical  light 


TtlE  RELIABLE 

Light  for  Automobiles 


or  motorcycles 


Don’t  Accept  Inferior  Lighting  Elquipment 
On  Your  New  Car 


Prest  o  Liter 

Perfect  convenience  phis 
Prest-OLitc  economy  and 
reliability. 


Don’t  Let  Anyone  Cheat  Yon  with  an  Imitation 

The  genuine  Prest-O-Lite  Tank,  when  empty,  can  be 
immediately  exchaniced  for  a  full  one,  .ANVWHKRK  and 
ALWAYS.  Imitations  cannot. 

The  dealer  »-ho  slips  on  a  counterfeit  in  exchanite  for 
your  Prest-O-Lite  Tank  gets  the  best  of  you.  Don't  let 
him !  Watch  it ! 

We  will  not  be  responsible  for  short  measure  or  poor 
m  in  tanks  not  filled  oy  us.  Protect  yourself  by  looking 
for  our  label. 

If  you  have  any  trouble  in  realizing  the  perfect  satis- 
Uction  which  we  atm  to  give,  write  us. 


money  invested  in  it  is  not  spent,  because  a  (jenuine 
Prest-O-Lite  Tank  never  gets  to  be  second-hand,  and 
is  always  a  READY  CASH  ASSET. 

Talk  it  over  with  your  nearest  dealer  (motorcycle 
or  automobile)  or  write  us. 

'The  Prest-O-Lite  Co.,  IitdutmpoUg,  Ind. 

Branch  Offices  and  Service  5kations  in  all  Principal  Cities. 
CharginiE  plant*  in  all  ^rts  of  the  country. 

Extensive  foreign  9er\'ice. 

Exchanga  Aganeima  Evarywhara 


The  advertisements  in  Everybody's  Magazine  are  indexed.  Turn  to  page  2. 


Built  Chiefly  With 
WHITE  PINE"The 
Wood  America  is 
Mostly  Built  Of 


H . 

'V  •-  ‘ 

:  'A' 

'V 


rine 


aplenty  of  it'.’ 


WHEN  YOU  BUILD  THAT  NEW  HOME 

remember  this — there  is  an  ample  supply  of  the  same  high 
quality  WHITE  PINE  that  has  given  such  splendid 
service  in  this  old  church  (and  countless  other  build¬ 
ings)  for  more  than  two  centuries. 

The  great  WHITE  PINE  forests  of  Minnesota  and 
Wisconsin  are  full  of  it— (interspersed  with“t4orway,” 
its  alternate  for  most  uses). 

Good  dealers  everywhere  are  seWiw^  WHITE  PINE, 
“the  peoples’  lumber  since  the  Pilgrims  landed. ’’Good 
architects  everywhere  are  specifying  it.  Careful  builders 
everywhere  are  demanding  it — for  siding,  for  doors,  for 
window  sash,  for  stair  rails  and  newel  posts  and  for 
both  interior  and  exterior  trim. 

And  those  who  know,  are  equally  insistent  on 
NORWAY  PINE  for  framing-timbers,  storm-and- 
screen  doors  and  similarly  vital  utility  purposes. 

If  you  have  been  half-persuaded  to  use  some  so-called 
“cheaper’’  lumber  (which  cannot  possibly  give  the 
dependable  service  of  WHITE  and  NORWAY  PINE) 

Absorb  These  Figures— They’re  True: 

Long  experience  establishes  the  fact  that  even  in 
all-frame  houses  the  ratio  of  lumber  cost  to  total  build¬ 
ing  cost  averages  only  XT.’fo.  The  other  goes  for 
labor,  foundation  work,  flues,  trim,  plumbing  and 
other  items. 

Consequently,  even  as  great  a  difference  as  2S% 
in  the  original  purchase  cost  between  an  absolutely 
dependable  wood  like  the  NORTHERN  PINES,  and 
other  species  of  lumber  (less  reliable)  would  make  only 
a  difference  of  396  in  the  total  cost  of  your  building ! 

You  cannot  afford  to  endanger  the  value  of  your 
TOTAL  investment  for  a  difference  of  from  Ifo  to  5%. 

Can  You? 

Then  write  tonight  for  copies  of  our  two  books — 

“WHY-WHEN  WHITE  PINE  -  A  LumberFact  Book" 

aml'  WHlTK  PINE  VALUE  IN  HOME  BUILDING”. 

You  will  find  them  worth  getting  and  reading  and 
keeping  if  you  are  ever  going  to  buy  lumber  for  any 
purpose.  They  are  FREE.  WRITE  TONIGHT. 

NORTHERN  PINE  MANUFACTURERS’  ASSH 

1110  Lumber  Exchange  Minneapolis,  Minn. 


'  *7  - 


-r. »  i  --  V*,’  ^  • 


NORWAY 

.PJllNIE' 

*  '.t  \ 

"&  plenty  of  it! 


Kindly  mention  Everybody's  Magazine  in  writing  to  advertisers  or  visiting  your  dealer. 
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The  advertisements  in  Everybody’s  Magazine  are  indexed.  Turn  to  page  a. 


Send  for  lO-Day  Trial  Tube  and  Acid  Test  Papers  FREE 

Not  because  you  need  to  make  a  chemical  experiment  upon  yourself  but  that  you  may  learn  the 
power  of  Pelieco  to  counteract  acidity,  to  cleanse  and  whiten  your  teeth,  and  to  keep  sweet  your 
breath.  We  want  you  to  know  the  pleasantness  of  Pebeco,  a  tooth  paste  not  too  highly  scented 
and  flavored — and  remarkably  efficient. 

Pehem  is  the  prodsut  of  the  hygienic  laboratories  of  P.  Beiersdorf  &  Co.,  Hamburg,  Gesynany 

Pebeco  points  the  way  to  a  toothsome  old  ape.  If  you  want  to  start  on  that  road  today, 
write  for  the  Trial  Tube  and  Test  Papers.  Send  your  name  and  address  to 

LEHN  &  FINK,  118  William  Street,  New  York 

Sol*  licncta  im  Amtrice  for  Ptitct  Toalk  tcM  mud prudmctn  •/  L*ku  8  Fink’s  Kivtris  TaUum 


Keep  Your 
Teeth 
for  Life 

Of  all  your  youth- 

ter  of  youth  need  not  be- 
come  the  sunken  smile 

The  most  dread  thief  of  ■ 

teeth  is  “Acid  Mouth.”  You  v. 

are  not  aware  of  the  quiet 
"work  of  acidity  until,  the  ^ 

frayed  ends  of  nerves  are 

exposed.  And,  most  likely,  i  ^ 

acidity  is  now  working  its  "  ',v^  .  ‘  -r  ‘ 

way  to  your,  most  delicate  ^  ^ 

nerve.  (Dentists  say  “Acid  Mouth” causes 

nearly  all  decay.)  But,  though  “Acid 

Mouth”  assail  your  teeth,  be  not  dis- 

heartened.  Fight  back  with 

PCBCCO  PASTE 

which  had  its  origin  in  the  desire  of  scientists  to  preserve  teeth  against  acidity. 
The  success  of  Pebeco  in  this  is  unquestioned.  With  Acid  Test  Papers,  which 
we  mail  free,  you  can  determine  whether  you  have  “Acid  Mouth”  and  by  the 
use  of  a  trial  tube  of  Pebeco  prove  that  this  dentifrice  counteracts  that  acidity. 
Large  (extra  size)  50c  tubes  sold  everywhere. 


Tb«  Gothi 
R«al  Men 
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'  — to  get  in  the  King- Row  of  Royal-Tailored  Men' 

Here  it  is  again — this  everlasting  clothes  ques¬ 
tion — nudging  you  once  more  with  the  need 

for  a  new  suit  or  overcoat.  ^  How  are  you  going  to  answer  the  call 
this  Fall?  (1)  By  the  Grab-Bag  system  of  slipping  into  the  first  con¬ 
venient  store,  and  slipping  out  again  in  a  pot-luck-chosen,  take-it-as-it- 

•►gannent.  OR  —  (2)  By  the  Royal  Tail-  For,  note  you  this  remarkable  fact — Real 
ored-to-order  Sj^stem  of  having  Tailored-to-order 


every  detail  of  your  suit  or 
overcoat  built  exactly  as  you 
dictate  it — of  having  fit,  fabric 
.  and  fashion  moulded  to  your 
\  idea  and  identity.  It  means 
\  Uncertainty  versus  Certain- 
^  \  ty.  And  the  price,  in  either 
'  \  case,  is  about  the  same. 


clothes,  by  the  Royal 
System,  cost  no  more 
than  the  slipped-from- 
the-shelf  kind.  |20,  $25, 
$30,  $35  gives  ]/ou,  thru 
Royal  Service,  the 
world’s  best  made -to- 
order  workmanship. 


^ryi'Taikirrf’ 


A  koval  Dealer  iti  Youi-  Tcnvii  Means  a  Brotidway 
T.iilor  b-hop  Witriiii  tvalkint?  Distance' 


The  Royal  Tailors 

Chicago  Prmdmt  NcwYorlc 

“SI  a  Day  Faricit  iar  Eack  Day’i  Dalay— Wkaa  a  Cifaat  Ordar  ba’t  FiahkH  Oa  Tiaa” 


Kindly  mention  Everybody'i  Magazine  in  writing  to  advertisers  or  visiting  your  dealer. 


is  perfectly  true  when  there 


Dutch  Boy 

White 

s^Lead^ 


‘^Dutch  Boy^ 

Linseed 
^  Oil  ^ 


Both  are  pure.  The  linseed  oil  is  supplied  to  the  house  owner  in  our  one  and  hve-galloi 
cans,  sealed  at  the  spout,  and  guaranteed  by  the  “Dutch  Boy  Painter”  trade-mark  to  be  juit 
as  it  was  pressed  from  the  flaxseed.  The  painter  mixes  the  lead  and  oil  in  proportions  to  suit 
the  conditions  of  each  job  as  he  finds  it.  Besides  knowing  what  it he  knows  what  it  will  A. 

Paint  of  that  kind  put  on  early  this  Fall  will  dry  hard  before  the  rough  weather  comes  and 
protect  your  property  from  its  ravages.  Another  thing  that  kind  of  paint  will  do  is  beautify  the 
interior  of  your  home  and  make  it  more  attractive  for  the  shut-in  life  during  the  cold  weather. 

Ask  for  Our  Painting  Helps  No.  S3 

which  will  give  you  some  convincing  facts  and  information.  These  helps  include  our  stencil  book  withi 
hundred  choice  designs  for  high-class  decoration,  from  which  you  may  order  at  half  the  art-store  prices. 

NATIONAL  LEAD  COMPANY 

New  York  Boeton  Bnffelo  Chicago  (John  T.  Lewis  ft  Bros.  Co.,  Philsdelphid 

Cinoinnsti  ClevcUod  San  Francisco  St.  Lonis  (National  Lead  ft  (>il  (jo..  Pittsbarfttf 


The  advertisements  in  Everybody's  Magaxine  are  indexed.  Turn  to  page  3. 
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The  Old  Colony  Pattern 

A  Colonial  Design  of  True  Simplicity 

This  new  pattern  combines  the  dignity  o(  the  older  craftsmanship  with  the 
beauty  that  is  the  result  of  modem  skill  and  improved  methods.  The 
.  pierced  handles  and  the  unusual  finish — pey,  with  bowls,  tines  and 
^  bevel  edges  of  the  handles  bright — are  distinctive  features. 


I  Silver  Tlate  that  "Wears'* 

'  is  the  only  brand  of  silver  plate  with  an  unqualified  guarantee  that  is 
backed  by  the  actual  test  of  65  years.  It  is  not  only  the  heaviest  grade 
of  silver  plate,  but  our  finishing  process  makes  it  the  most  durable.  Sold 
by  leading  dealers.  Send  for  illustrated  catalogue  *‘W>20.’* 

INTERNATIONAL  SILVER  CO..  MERIDEN,  CONN. 

Soccstior  to  Mariden  Brttaiinl*  Co. 

Mew  York  Chicago  San  Fraadaco  Hamilton,  Canada 


Yon  will  be  Intereated  In  aeeing  this  beautiful  advertiaement,  printed  In  colors,  on  the  back 
cover  of  a  number  of  the  leading  publications.  One  of  a  series  that  will  appear  during  ISIS. 


One  of  a  series  that  wUl  appear  during  ISIS. 


Kindly  mention  Everybody’s  Magazine  in  writing  to  advertisers  or  visiting  your  dealer. 


APPUED  WITH  A  BRUSH  f 

Beautifies  disfigured  walls.  Gives  uniform,  ^ 
^  even  cdor.  Fills  hair  cracks,  becomes  part  p 

4  of  wall.  Absolutely  dampproof.  Weather  ^ 

J  resisting.  An  artistic  flat  finish  hard  as  J 
^  flint.  Variety  of  colors.  ^ 

^  Fr0C  Card  with  valuable  sug>  ^ 

^  gesdons  mailed  on  request.  ^ 

^  For  its  artistic  value,  use  Stoae-Tcs.  ^ 

^  A  For  a  paying  investment,  use  Stsac-Tca.  ^ 

5  you  arc  troubled  with  damo  uralls,  ^ 

A  basement,  interiors,  write  for  Free  ex- 

K>oit  advice.  ^ 

TRUSSED  CONCRETE  STEEL  CO.  ^ 

134  Trussed  Concrete  Bldg.  ^ 

Detroit,  Mich.  ^ 

UsapsTMllisirt,  T^rI<«I  PalBts. 


PRINT  YOUR  OWN 

—jr^  Cards,  circulars,  books,  newspaper. 
Press  $5.  Larger  $18.  Rotary  ^60. 
Save  Money.  Big  profit  printing  for 
others.  All  easy, rules  sent.  Write  factory  for 
press  catalogue,  TYPE,  cards,  paper,  &c. 
THE  PRESS  CO.,  Meriden,  Connecticut 


Habit  or  Efficiency? 

dRl  One  of  the  time-honored  customs 
of  many  households  is  the  sweep. 

ing  of  carpets  and  ru«  with  a  primidn 
corn  broom.  That  this  is  an  ahsolstf 
.  waste  of  energy,  a.-nithless  destroyer 

k  of.  floor  covenngs  and  a  preientakU 
source  of  damaging  clouds  of  dust,  ii 
vouched  for  by  over  twelve  millioa 
satisfied  women  who  are  now  nsiiw 
the  BISSELL  Sweeper. 

BIS  SELL’S 

^Cyoo**  BALL-BEARIKG 

Carpet  Sweeper 

^  -I  is  the  most  efficient  and 
A ''  -1  highly  improved  carpet 

'HpF  ^  1  sweeper  on  the  market.  It 

Wr  T  brightens  and  preserves 

^  I  carpets  and  rugs,  and  will  / 

J  last  for  ten  years  or  / 

^  more,  outwearing  at  / 

least  forty  com  brooms  / 
that  would  cost  from  / 
twelve  to  twenty  dol-  f 
lars.  Sold  by  the  best  I 
dealers  everywhere  at  g 
$2.75  to  $5.75.  / 

Don't  continue  to  sweep  in  the  My  _  '  . 
old,  laborious  way  when  at  such  A  V  1 
a  small  cost  you  can'  make  k 

sweeping  day  a  pleasant  an-  i 
ticipation  instead  of  a  day  to  Mi 
be  dreaded.  M^  \ 

Write  for  booklet,  “.fa/r,  i 

Economicaly  Sanitary  f 

Sweeping."  / 

Bissell  Carpet  Sweeper  Ce.  f 
Deal.  M  CnW  Rapidi,  Mkh.  I 
( Lanrrat  Exclusive  Carpet  I  .a  , 

Sweeper  Manufacturers  * 

in  the  World.)  (27) 


#  The  Best  Christmas  Gif 

Piedmont  Southern  Red 

Cedar  Chest.  Delights  every  womw. 
rrM  Trial  tar  IS  Days  in  yoin  o«s 
hoinr.  C^rcstrst  variety  of  desist  and  was 

Moth  Proof  Cedar  Chest 

Dust.dsinp  and  iTHMiieproofl  Ao  ideal  Chris- 
RiAft,  wedding  end  birthdny  gift !  Make$  jju 
money  go  Airdier  ttun  any  other  nnerilJ 
Enricnes  any  home !  Save*  furs  and  »ooi«A 
r  Factory  prices!  Freight  preT>.'»id. 

Write  TBriuy  Get  our  great  ^page  catalog  and  booklet»  Tk 

Sto^  of  Ke<l  Cedar,"  and  all  particulars,  free  and  postpaid. 

PiedteOBt  Red  Cc^  Chest  Cg. ,  Dept.  76*  SutcsTille,  N.C 


The  advertisements  in  Ever>*body*8  Magazine  are  indexed.  Turn  to  page  2. 
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REMEMBER  THE  NAME 


W  REMEMBER  THE  NAME 

Shu r- on 


REOISTC.RCO  TRADE  MARK 

EYEGLASS  &  SPECTACLE  MOUNTINGS 


ON  50  DAYS 
FREE  TRIAL 


Are  your  glasses  a  pleasure? 


H-7  Shur-on  Guards  make  eyeglasses  a 
pleasure  and  comfort  for  those  who  have 
been  unable  to  even  wear  eyeglasses. 

After  35  years*  experience  the  first 
Shur-on  was  made  12  years  ago.  Today, 
with  new  guards  and  improvements, 

Shur-ons,  always  the  best,  are  better 
than  ever. 

E.  KIRSTEIN  SONS  CO. 

Established  1864  Ave.  L.  Rochester.  N.  Y. 


■  Wrilt  ^ 
for  How  to 
Buy  Clasits 
^Intelligently  . 


’THENAMr 
ON  THE 
BRIDGE 


TYPEWRITERS 


Laag  time  payments.  Free  trlal-Agenrs  prices 

Send  for  a  copy  of  our  sensaHonal  book  “Typewriter 


Secrets.”  It  will  tell  you  how  you  can  get 
a  standard  typewriter  at  about  the  price 
usually  asked  for  so-called  “rebuilts” 
and  high-grade  “second  hands.”  How 
you  can  arrange  to  pay  in  small  monthly 
payments  —  protect  yourself  by  trying 
the  typewriter  first.  This  Syndicate  has  a 
propiosition  for  you  that  you  will  be  glad 
t  overlook  this— send  for  the  book  today. 


AS  SUMMER  PASSES  1 

Woman’s  delicate  complexion  is  again  exposed 
lo  sudden,  trying  weather  changes, 
use  of  LA  BLACHE  prevents 
ill  effect  from  cold  or  heat. wind 
or  sun.  Protects  the  complex- 
ion,  4tains  the  delicate  bloom 
and  velvety  softness  desired 
by  women  of  refinement. 

Kmfutm  aubttitute* 
/iTheymaybedangeroni.  Flesb.White, 
//  Pink  or  Cream.  EOe.  a  box  of  dmtcalsU 
1/  orby  maiL  Overtwo  million  boxeaaold 
./annually,  f^nd  10c.  for  a  tample  box, 

«n  1  .  W  /  BEN.  LEVY  CO.. 

vS-#  ’<  '.T  /  Franck  PartUMn,  Departs  rat  8, 

.(U  y  ISB  Klajprtoa  Straat.  •  •  Boatoa,  Kaaa. 


Now  comes  **  Processed  the  Nno  Stock*  1 

wear  of  the  foot  permanently.  1 

.  PMlaard  fcrliBE  **Tkt  Bock  of  SiockingsC*  describii^  our  styles.  1  I 

It^DMsl  Prixfss  aod  giving  the  one-year  guarantee.  Order  by  our  I 

Kindly  mention  Everybody's  Magazine  in  writing  to  advertisers  or  \isiting  your  dealer. 
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My  Book  Is  Free 

I  have  just  finished  a  434-paffe  book  that  I  believe  will 
help  you  realize  more  fully  the  possibilities  of  nature 
from  the  standpoint  of  health,  pleasure  and  comf<^ 
1  liad  this  in  mind  as  well  as  the  commercial  idm 
for,  of  course,  this  book  is  intended  to  sell  goods 
I  have  cami^,  canoed,  hunted,  fished  and  trapped 
from  my  childhood  days.  1  am  a  baseball,  tennis  and 
golf  enthusiast  as  well.  1  ought  to  understand  this 
business  thoroughly;  at  any  rate,  it  is  my  pride. 

Ask  for  Catalog  and  Guide  No.  453 

AU  the  hundreds  of  thin^is  this  book  describ-s  are  sold 
under  a  strict  guarantee.  If  any  item  d<iesn*t  measure  up 
to  standard,  don't  hesitate — send  it  back.  My  book 
is  uee,  if  you  mention  No.  4&3. 

PowbatAD  R.  Robinson,  President 
NEW  YORK  SPORTING  GOODS  CO. 
IS  and  IT  Warren  Street,  New  York 


Matchless  Pocket  Lighter 

Durable  and  A  perfect  lighter.  Occupies  no  more 

Water  proof,  space  in  the  mKket  than  a  peo- 

wlth  perlect^^S^^h^^  cil.  Indisiien^  able  to  every 
Igalt'Zon.  smoker  .hunter  fieW 

faction  ganrnnteed 

or  money  refunded.  Sent  ^'**‘«^^W|n^^mobili9t 

poat-pnid  complete  with  pocket  clip 

35c.  4  for  SI.  Agents  and  Dealers  wanted,  ^^/plaled 

CHK  ACO.  ILL 


Learn  Drawing  is^graph 

A  Rmmarkahlm  /nsfromonf^^f 
You  can  make  real  Si 

liictures  at  the  first 
attempt.  Great  pro* 

ficiency  i^ith  piac-  ^^**'*'1  ^■^3^ 

tice.  Highly  endors* 
ed.  Have  aiready  sold 
thousands.  Complete  mith 
instructions,  posted,  $1.00. 

ISOOBAPH'  CO.,  143  E.  S3d  8t..  M«w  Tork  City 


Roberts 

Lightning  Mixer 

Entirely  original.  Just  what  you’ve 
longed  for  and  eventually  must  have. 
Beats  egg^  in  half  minute;  whips  cream 
and  chums  butter  in  one  to  three  minutes. 
Indispensable  in  making  floats,  custards, 
charlotte  russe,  gravies,  egg-nog,  etc.  No 
spatter,  perfectly  sanitary;  easily  cleaned. 
Saves  time,  labor  and  money.  Will  last 
a  life  time.  35  cents  at  d^ers  or  by 
mail  50  cents. 

Jobbers.  Reteilers  and  Agents 
write  us  for  discounts 

Explanatory  circular  f re*. 

DORSEY  MFC.  CO. 

88  Broad  Street.  Boston.  Mass. 


Thi  Lax  Aim  for  Mar  and  Worar. 


rAPENTA’N 

Romm  AT  me  SFtvnms,  Buoa  Par,  HumMtr. 


The  alvertisements  in  Everybody's  Magaxine  ve  indexed.  Turn  to  page  2. 


Cbe  (rolofa6o(5ein,” 

A  beautiful  Genuine  Topu,  of  purest  whia 
color,  finest  Diamond  cut,  wonderful  brilliancr, 
and  great  liardness.  Endorsed  by  leading  ex¬ 
perts.  Far  superior  to  the  best  imitation  Dia¬ 
mond  ever  produced.  Remember,  i  guarantee 
these  stones  to  be  genuine.  Special  price, 
fa.oo  each,  j  for  B-oo.  Siic,  up  to  two  caiati. 
Free  booklet.  Address  with  -emitunce. 

II.  l,I.V»Ena.SX,  Expert  C,B  Catter, 

,,6  Chatitim  Street.  Denver.  Cd. 


3  CUSTOM  SHIRTS  FOR  SS.OO 

1  make  shirts  that  fit  you,  because  I  make  your  shirts  from  jOAit  measure* 
ments  and  ^'jaraotee  to  take  them  back  if  they  do  not  satisfy  you. 

1  a^nd  you  100  samples  to  sHeeC  from 
1  send  you  measurement  Uank  with  rules.  I  send  the  finished  shirts 
express  prepaid.  No  ready-made  shirts  in  mysho|>,but  fsciltties  for  quick 
delivery  of  the  highest  grade  of  custom  work.  Write  for  my  samples. 
(Higher  priced  fiiMcs.  too.)  Fall  samples  now  ready.  No  agents. 
CLARENCR  E.  HEAD  (Master  of  Shirteraft) 

Snd  Street,  Ithaca,  N.  Y, 


No  More  Corns 

No  More  Dangerous  Paring 


Nobody  needs  to  suffer  from  corns  since 
Blue- jay  was  invented. 

Millions  apply  this  little  plaster.  The  pain 
stops  instantly.  Then  the 
B  &  B  wax  gently  loosens  the 
corn.  In  48  hours  the  whole 
corn  comes  out  —  root, 
callous  and  all. 

Blue-jay  has  done  that  for 
fifty  million  corns,  with- 

f,  out  any  soreness,  any 

trouble,  any  delay  or  dis¬ 
comfort. 


Common  treatments  mean  just  a  brief  re¬ 
lief.  Blue-jay  ends  the  corn. 

Paring  a  corn  just  removes  the  top  layer. 
The  main  part  is  left  to  grow.  And  in  myriads 
of  cases  paring  causes  infection. 

All  those  methods  are  wrong.  Soon  or  late 
the  corn  must  be  removed.  Why  tride  and 
delay? 

Blue-jay  removes  it  in  two  days.  In  the 
meantime  you  forget  it. 

Please  prove  this — for  your  own  sake.  It 
is  the  only  right  way  to  treat  corns. 


A  in  the  picture  is  the  soft  B  &  B  wax.  It  loosens  the  com. 

B  protects  the  corn,  stopping  the  pain  at  once. 

^  I  '  "  C  wraps  around  the  toe;  'It  is  narrowed  to  be  comfortable. 

H  D  is  rubber  adhesive  to  fasten  the  plaster  on. 

Blue-jay  Com  Plasters 

Sold  by  Druggists — 15c  «uid  25c  per  package 

Sample  Mailed  Free.  Also  Blue-jay  Bunion  Plasters  (158) 

Bauer  &  Black,  Chicago  and  New  York,  Makers  of  B  &  B  Handy  Package  Absorbent  Cotton,  etc. 


ORiG/MAL-GEMUIME 


Delicious,  Invigorating 


UADI  lAiC’C  MALTED  MILK 

I  The  Food-Drink  for  all  ages. 

Better  than  Tea  or  Coffee. 

Kid  ailk  and  mahed-grain  extract,  in  powder.  A  qnick  hincli.  Keep  it  on  your  sideboard  at  home. 

HF*  ^volrf  imMaiions  ^  Ask  for  HORUCK^S^^  —  Everywhero 


Don*!  Go  Through 
Another  Winter 
Without  the 


Perry  Water  System 


In  winter  your  health  and  comfort  demand  plenty  of  fresh,  pure  water.  The  Perry  Water  System 
supplies  you — brinn  quantities  of  soft  and  hard  water  straight  from  the  home  cistern,  or 
from  spring  or  wella  mile  distant.  The  latest,  most  scientific  method — 
jv:',  no  other  like  it.  No  tank— no  stale  water — it  comes  to  you  sweet  and  -r 

"  untainted— drawn  direct  from  the  source.  The  Perry  Water  I 

'  J  System  furnishes  a  constant,  never-failing  supply  for  drink-  \ 

ing,  kitchen,  laundry,  bath,  bam,  sprinkling  and  tire  protection. 

1  Write  for  the  Book  — FREE  If 

i  Learn  how  the  Perry  Water  System  may  be  installed  in  any  building  |  ^  ^ 

I  new  or  old.  May  be  made  absolutely  automatic.  \>ry  economical  in  I  '  ^ 

\  operation.  Gives  years  of  service.  Mail  a  postal  for  the  free  book  a 

\  and  estimate  of  cost  of  installing  your  Perry  System.  Address  ^ 

fi,  imiTED  PUMP  AND  POWER  COMPANY  ^  |b^ 

498  Old  Colony  Bldg.  Chicago.  Ill.  ,  ^ 


Kindly  mention  Everybody’s  Magazine  in  writing  to  advertisers  or  visiting  your  dealer. 
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1  tablespoon  butter;  1  of  flour; 
%  cup  Snides  Tomato  Catsup; 
1  of  water.  Heat  butter  thor¬ 
oughly,  stir  in  flour.  Add  Cat¬ 
sup  and  water.  Boil  2  minutes, 
stirring  constantly.  Use  only 


SN1DERS--CATSUP 


Ddicious  (Ml  all  dishes  stfved  with  Tomato 


If  Coming  To  New  York 
Why  Pay  Excessive  Hotel  Rates? 


CLENDENING^'S.’iyir 

S^act.  homalika,  •oonomical. 
of  park>r.  bodroom.  prirata  bath  for 
two  paraons,  $1.00  dailj.  Write  for 
Booklet  U..  with  fine  map  of  city  * 


ChlcaiJo  Beach  Hotel 

For  Seat  ud  Kecreotloo 


I  Shooting  I 
I  is  on  I 

I  Take  down  your  gun,  overhaul  ♦ 
{  your  kit  and  I 

I  Come  to  the  Maine  Woods  1 

I  Here  is  the  finest  deer  country  | 
;  in  all  America,  and  the  guides  a 
I  say  this  is  to  be  the  best  season  { 
.  in  years.  « 

*  Open  SaaMMU.  —  pimr,  nl.*  u4  • 

,  Aar.  1  t.  De..  It  wM^Mcfc  I 

Z  m4  r.r.4  tr..se  (aMirWic.)  Saat.  IS  t.  1 

*  Pm.  1;  4Mr  0.1.  1  1.  I>M.  IS)  * 

*  OcU  U  to  Bm.  I.  1 

I  Booklets  free.  I 

*  im*’  JMr  Address 


It  eombioM  .11  citj  KaiotiM  with  th«  qaiM  of  eoDn* 
krf  ud  MMhor..  Oelirbtfullf  .itumtod  on  sbor. 
of  l.h.  Michifu  adjoining  grnni  South  Pnrk. — 10 
minntM*  ridn  froa  thMtrn  and  .hopping  dintrici. 
Emrg  .nmninr  .njogninnt  nnd  home  comfort — ood. 
nirg  rooms,  smooth,  snndr  hnthing  bsneh.  tempting 
tnhln— Anierienn  or  Europenn  plnn.  Booklet  sent 
on  request 

Slat  Blv4.  u4  Ijtkke  Skare,  Cklrasa 
SEATTLE  WA8M^ 

TTntPl  12  stories  of  aolld  com- 

nuici  davoy.  concrete. steel  * 

inarhle.  In  fasliioiutlile  slioppine  district. 
Kngllsh  grill.  Auto  Rus.  $1.00  up* 


HOTEL  DBISCOLL  I 
Paces  C.S.Canitol.  Tour¬ 
ists'  Favorite.  Near  , 
Union  Station.  Amidst 
Show  Places.  Garaso-  ; 
Raths  arratls.  M  u  si  c. 
Amer.  $2.60.  Eur.  $1  up.  i 
Booklet.  Souvenir  Card.  | 


HEALTH  RESORTS 


THE  JACKSON  HEALTH  RESOIT 

Dnnsrille.  Uring^ton  Conntj.  H  Y. 

Ivery  advantage  of  60  years'  eipenencc* 
Towth.  Up-to-date  methods,  rarrly  bft»- 
/ai  location,  FIKEPBOOP  RUILDINU. 

Write  for  Literature  Bos  X  * 


*  ly rite  for  furthtr  information. 


Lome  BEACH  OAL.  _ _ 

IsONO  BEACU  mANITAKIVH 

Cnlifornin's  BEST  Snnitnrfnm.  Lncnted  at  benatifnl 
Long  Beach  where  It  is  HEVER  COLD  BnlUeCr^ 
SAoiterium  BMthodt  of  trcAtmenL  B<>okl«t  FREB 
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Thin  Model 
A  Perfect  Time- 
Keeper 


19  Jewels 

Adjusted  to  the 
Second 


■Write  for 

FREE  BOOK 


Wow  is  the  Time  to  Prepare  for 
Your  Winter  Heating 

WHY  bum  money  in  excessive  coal 
cost?  The  Underfeed  will  cut 
your  coal  bill  ^  to  %  every  winter. 

In  the  coal  bin 

the  Underfeed  effects  its  first  saving,  for  it  per¬ 
fectly  bums  cheaper  grades  of  hard  and  soft  coal 
— coal  which  would  smother  fire  in  other  heat¬ 
ers — thus  saving  $2  to  $2  on  every  ton. 

Smoke  and  gases 

which  represents  a  waste  of  25%  to  40%  in  top- 
feed  heaters,  pass  up  through  the  fire  in  the 
Underfeed  and  are  consumed.  Result — more 
hat,  clean  heat  as  well  as  cheap  heat— no 
smoke,  no  clinkers  and  but  few  ashes.  In 


r  Um  Ribbon 

Exquisite  Monogram 

Design 

Yoa  may  have  year  own  initials  handsmnely  engraved 
Ofh  the  superb  gold  strata  case— guaranteed  for  23  yearn*  > 
Choice  of  scores  of  other  handsome'designs.  See  catalog. 


rec^Williamson 

Underfeed 


coal  is  fed  from  below;  fire  is  bn  top  and  sides  in 
direct  contact  with  the  most  effective  radiating  sur¬ 
faces.  In  ordinary  or  topfeed  heaters,  fire  is  on 
the  grates— br  removed  from  the  heating  surfaces. 

Don’t  waste  good  money 
patching  up  your  unaatiafac-  Sj^aS^H^^ 
tory  heater  or  installing  an  in- 
fwiorone.  Get  an  Underfeed; 
it  will  soon  pay  for  itself  and 
then  save  you  money  the  root 
of  your  life. 

A.  H.  Treahoini,  Bockford, 
nL.wr*tellay27,1912:*‘Dnr- 
lag  the  dgkt  years  I  have  Hsed 
the  DaderfecdFamace,!  saved 
■are  than  $50  each  year  ia 
fad  bealdea  keeping  Biy  house  Voeerfttd  r enact 

tharongfcly  keated  daring  the  coidest  weather.  The 
tmaace  ia  la  Just  as  good  coodiUoa  as  when  new.” 

Fill  out  coupon  below  for  descriptive  Furnace 
or  Boiler  Book  and  testimonials  enthusiastically 
endorsing  Underfeed  economy  and  efficiency. 

Free  Heating  Plans  and  Estimates  Prepared  for  Ton 

br  our  Engineering  Department.  Write  TODAY. 


ffc*^x-WlLLIA 

Send  me — FREE- 

Underfeed 


306  W.  Filth  Avw. 
CINCINNATI,  Oe 


(IndicJito  bv  X  Book 
you  doairo) 


/fame 


Aejrtss. 


Name 


.Nam.  ot  mj  dealer 


Address 


Kindly  mention  Everybody’s  Magazine  in  writing  to  advertisers  or  visiting  your  dealer. 
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Get  your  Wife  the  Autumn  edition  of 

Butterick  Fashions 

Of  all  publications  devoted  purely  and  simply  to 
the  latest  Fashions  it  is  absolutely  unequaled. 

Every  conceivable  thing  a  well-dressed  woman  wears 
(or  would  like  to  wear)  is  beautifully  illustrated. 
There  are  pages  and  pages  of  the  choicest  designs 
to  choose  from.  And  in  addition  you  can  choose 
any  Butterick  Pattern  you  like  Free  with  every  copy. 

25c.  (By  mail  35c.) 

The  Butterick  Publishing  Company 

Butterick  Building,  New  York 


'  m  HAIL  M  CCMTS  PRICE  SS  CB4TS I 

I  INCUIOING  ANT  M/nCRlCK  ntlTCWI  PMC  | 

CHOlfKAft  ON  BMiJ  i 


EI9I8@« 
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Factory  to  You 
Our  Price,  $19.75 


WFT/SBR0S4C( 


DIAMONDS  -  WATCHES  ON  CREDIT 


loftis 


SVSTEH 


HOF 

-  YOU  ' 


(-^yjvyEKR  li'tfir'Hi 
Aoowna  wmc 
P1KM0>>D  ■'RMlifc 


OP  ^ 

-^-  "  m 


r  lather 


Set  Six  Screws 

And  See  What  You  Save 


You  had  to  help  soften  the  beard  by  rubbing 
in  the  lather.  Ne.turally,  your  rubbing  brought 
the  blood  to  the  surface,  opened  the  pores  and 
made  the  slcin  very  sensitive.  That  helped  the 
free  caustic  to  get  in  its  work  and  made  the  skin 
doubly  sensitive.  Under  these  conditions  any 
razor  will  feel  as  though  it  were  pull¬ 
ing  the  hair  out  instead  of  cutting  it. 


01  this  Eliza- 
bcdoa  Table  o{ 


Qgirlcr^  White 
Oak;  zhipped  in 


Mcoon,  savins 
freitht,  etc. 
DriiT  six  tcrewa 
aadit'icomplete. 
Tear  Honey 
Back  if  this  or 
aar  other  piece  in 
ear  bit  free  caU- 
lot  does  not  more 
thu  idease  yon. 
Six  bit  money- 
sarinf  depart- 
Bents,  and  all 
auiled  free. 

Write  today. 


Mennen’s  Shaving  Cream 

tUapeiiaea  with  the  "ruhhinain"  am  it  thor- 


worked  up  on  the  face.  Reduces  shaving  to 
two  operations—  lathering  and  ihaoing.  the 
lime  saved. 

As  it  contains  no  free  caustic, 
there  is  no  smarting,  auid  you  cet 
a  delightful,  cool  shave. 

For  safe  aoarysohmrm  2Sc 
Sampla  Tuba  Fret 
BERHARD  MEMIEN  CO..  Newark,  H.J. 


Furniture  Co.,  906  Femwood  AT.,Toledo,  O. 


BUTTERICK  DESIGNS  BRAIDlNGy  etc! 

This  handsome  publication  gives  the  latest  information  on  the  subject  of 
Art  Needlework,  Crocheting,  Knitting,  etc.  All  directions  given.  No 
expert  knowledge  needed.  A  boon  to  those  who  sew. 

25c.  a  Copy  (By  Mail  32c.) 

Including  Any  Butterick  Transfer  FREE 

On  sale  by  all  merchants  handling  Butterick  Patterns  and  Publications,  or 

The  Butterick  Publishing  Company  Butterick  Building  New  York 


Kindly  mention  Everybody’s  Magazine  in  writing  to  advertisers  or  visiting  your  dealer. 
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You’ve  never  read  anything  so  tantalizing  and 
exciting  in  your  life  as  the  ‘‘Lost  Mines  of  the 
Southwest”  by  Joe  Minster,  from  data  of 
H.  J.  West. 

West  is  an  old-time  mining  man,  known  by 
nearly  every  prospector  in  the  country.  For 
over  twenty  years  he  has  followed  rush  after 
rush,  discovery  zifter  discovery,  and  the  tmth  he 
tells  is  more  fascinating  than  anything  the  most 
vivid  imagination  can  picture.  Some  of  his  ac¬ 
counts  give  you  the  shivers. 

Talbot  Mundy  hsis  a  story  of  the  Indiaoi  Mutiny 
called  ‘‘The  Man  Who  Saw.”  It  would  spoil 
it  to  say  a  word  in  advance.  Better  waut  until 
you  read  it  yourself.  It  is  one  gem. 

Lots  more  corking  good  reading  too  in  the  224 
paiges  of  the  October 


15  Cent* 


All  News-stands 


The  advertisement*  in  Everybody’s  Magazine  are  indexed.  Turn  to  page  2. 
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Shaving  Stick 


the  daily  shave. 

The  Holder  Top  enables  you  to  grasp  the  stick  firmly  by  the 
nickeled  cap  and  to  use  it  down  to  the  last  fraction  of  an  inch 
without  touching  the  soap  with  your  fingers.  And  the  stick  w'ill 
stand  steady  and  upright,  wherever  you  set  it  down. 


Three  fomu  of  the  same  good  quality: 

Williams’  Shaving  Stick 
Williams’  Holder  Top  Shaving  Stick 
Williams’  Shaving  Powder  Nickeled  Box 

A  trial  sample  of  either  sent  for  4  cents  in  stamps 

Address  The  J.  a  Williams  Co.,  Dept.  A,  Glastonbury,  Conn. 

Mak«s  of  WaUsms’  Famous  SksTine  Stick 
Joraer  Cream  Toilet  Soap,  Deatalactic  Tooth  Powder,  Ac. 


Kindly  mention  Everybody’s  Magazine  in  writing  to  advertisers  or  visiting  your  dealer. 
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The  Safe  Arrival  of  Your  Indestructo 
Luggage  Is  the  Surest  Incident  of  Travel. 

Indestructo  on  your  Trunk,  signalizes  that  “built-in” 
strength  arid  endurance,  capable  of  thousands  d 
miles  of  travel — unwatched  and  unattended. 


Indestructo  on  your  Lugg:age  carries  an  air  of  dignity  and  refin^ 

^  ment  that  marks  you  as  one  who  demands  the  best  of  travel  comfoit 

Your  own  feeling  of  safety  is  secured  by  our  writtn 
■■g  guarantee  that  your  trunk  must  give  you  five  yean’ 
honest  wear,  or  you  get  a  new  one  free. 

The  value  of  such  a  trunk  as  the  Indestructo  can 
jk  not  be  measured  by  dollars.  It  is  your  faithful 
travel-friend. 

You  really  should  not  put  off  the  Indestructo  Daf. 
You  should  protect  yourself  before  the  emereeiiqf 
happens  that  leaves  you  “baggage-less.  ” 

Write  today  for  our  Travel  Book  and  the  name  of  your  deals. 

National  Veneer  Products  Co^  Mishawaka,  IntL  'i 


The  advertisements  in  Everybody’s  Magasine  are  indexed.  -Turn  to  page  2. 
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Essenkay — ^the  Greatest  Substitute  for  Air 
l^ds  Punctures  and  Blowouts 
Cuts  Tire  Bills  in  Half 


The  tire  problem  is  solved — motor- 

h^’i  menace  removed.  Instead  of  tire  v  eakness 
£iteiikay  gives  you  tire  strength — instead  of  trouble 
aid  expense  it  gives  you  tire  satisfaction  and  economy. 

Tkousands  of  satisfied  users  enthusiasticaily  endorse  it. 
Dealers  everywhere  report  enormous  saies. 

Essenkay  Has  Won  on  Merit 

It  has  proven  itself.  The  evidence 

b  eondte— conclusive — convincing. 

Aaual  use  in  thousands  of  tires  has  demonstrated 
bey^adoubt  that  Essenkay  makes  punctures  and  blowouts 
ibsolntely  impossible.  ... 

Actual  use  in  thousands  of  tires  proves  that  it  cuts  tire  bills 
is  half,  and  there  is  a  practical  reason  for  this. 

Essenkay  eliminates  the  delicate  and  expensive  inner  tube 
atnely.  It  replaces  uncertainty  with  certainty.  And  as  for 
resifie^,  it  will  meet  your  every  demand. 

Euenkay  a  Remarkable  Substance 

It’s  totally  different  from  other  tire 

fllen.  There’s  not  an  atom  of  rubber  in  it. 

It  won’t  rot,  run  or  crumble.  It  is  impervious  to 
hot.  cold  and  elements.  Proof  against  acids,  chemicals  and 

It  comes  in  moulded  cylindrical  form— ready  to  go  directly 
iito  your  tire  casings  and  ready  for  use  the  moment  it  is  ad¬ 
justed. 


Elssenkay  Lasts  Indefinitely 

It  is  interchangeable  in  tires  of  the 

same  size.  As  fast  as  one  tire  casing  wears  out  it  can 
be  inserted  into  another.  And,  last  but  not  least,  it 
pays  for  itself  many  times  over  in  what  it  saves. 

And  these  are  proven  facts — not  mere  claims.  Five  years 
of  the  severest  kind  of  tests  have  substantiated  them. 

Thousands  of  motorists  have  used  Essenkay  in  their  tires 
— have  given  it  every  conceivable  sort  of  test,  and  throughout 
every  trial,  no  matter  how  rigorous,  it  has  amply  made  good. 

Elssenkay  Sold  Everywhere  on 
30  Days*  Trial 

We  don’t  ask  you  to  take  our  word 

for  Essenkay.  All  we  ask  is  that  you  give  it  half  a 
chance  to  tell  its  own  story. 

Just  drive  to  the  nearest  dealer.  Let  him  equip  your  tires 
with  Essenkay.  Let  the  material  itself  prove  to  you  its  merit. 
L'  se  it  for  thirty  days.  Let  it  show  you  how  easily  you  can 
eliminate  punctures  and  blowouts.  Let  it  prove  how  it  helps 
to  increase  tire  mileage  and  lessen  your  tire  upkeep. 

But— be  sure  to  get  the  real  Essenkay.  Don’t  take  a  sub¬ 
stitute. 

If  you  don’t  know  the  dealer  nearest  you,  send  the  coupon 
below  direct  to  us  for  full  information.  — 


A  WONDERFUL  OPPORTUNITY  FOR  AGENTS 


Essenkay  opens  a  wonderful  oppor¬ 

tunity  to  good,  live,  up-to-date,  energetic  business  men. 

Our  state  agents  are  locating  agencies  in  every  city  and 
ton  in  the  country.  They  want  men  big,  broad  and  bold 
(nooifa  to  grasp  the  full  significance  of  our  proposition.  If 
ypB  find  we  have  no  representative  in  your  town,  if  you  are 
me  liekt  man  to  represent  us,  get  in  touch  with  our  agent 

ESSENKAY  STATE  AC^ENCIES 


in  your  state  immediately.  To  smwe  time,  phone  or  wire 


iUt&MA-Tto  iMMkk;  8»lm  0»..  At- 
Wm.  P.  0.  M«bU«.  AkiMM. 

OaoXA  Ml  CAUPOENIA-TW  Emm* 
kr  Ms  <k..«r  Arh$m  tmi  OillfcrBk. 
NnkakUikplNk.  Ua  A^tim.  Cal- 
IMak 

OIAMAS-TW  EmmkMj  flaks  Ca..  oT 
kkaM.  link  BmA.  Arlan 
rmmAKt-IU  taialiy  Mki  Co.,  tf 
CriMfls  lMS-4«  BTMdvay.  Ikam.  Cak- 
■la 

i«i>KToroou.inuiii4  maktlaxd 
-a.  Immktr  attm  0.,  DIMrict 
OiMh  mi  Mmrl^  t  Urn  XMk 


MM.  PwaMb.  Fk.  _ _ 

a;  S.IM0.,  .rOM-  xevada— Tk. 


snnoexT— n.  fmiiiii.  c,  rf 


MSACaVRITTS  uA  BBODI  nLAHD- 
s— SOaOa,  .f  Uintmiwi 
jaiMilaaA.  M.t.r  M.it,  Pak 
iHMa,  Haaa. 

nteAN.Tkt  Eaawkaj  flaka  Oa.. 

Woad«af4  Awmm.  Ikkoki 

tmmku  Oom  if 
MkaMjwlla.  ifaaaika 


UIMISSIPPI— 1W  WmmUj  flaka  Oa..  of 
MkakM.  Ckrfcadak,  MiMM|iyl. 
MlflflOUU— faaaaHj  tkka  Co.,  of  Mk- 
aaoH.  sn-SS8  Aflaalial  M..  faaaaa  CHy. 
Mkaeori. 

aOSt  Uaok  SkaaA.  flt  Uida.  MImowL 
MO!fTAMA~Tha  raaialaj  Saka  Oe..  of 

XSW  HAMPSHlRE^Tka  raaaakay  flaka 
Ca..  of  Mov  Haapdilra.  T»  tlak«  fllraat. 
Uiiiilikw.  Ho*  Haapakbo. 

NEW  MEXICO— Iko  Pwlay  Saka  Oa..  of 
Now  Moxko,  Wauoaa.  Now  Mutoo. 

NEW  YOU  -TW  Saaakay  flaka  Co..  oT 
Now  York  City,  tH  Wm  Mik  fltroat.  Now 
YookCky.  No*  Yak. 

Ma  kaaoa  Awtoaoktk  flaka  Oa..  7M  Mam 


The  states  not  mentioned  in  this  advertisement  are  not 
controlled  by  the  general  state  agent— the  territory  has  been 
divided  among  town  and  county  vents.  Practically  all  of 
this  territory  has  been  allotted.  There  is  a  little  still  open, 
however.  It  you  live  in  a  state  whose  name  you  fail  to  hna 
herein  and  if  you  desire  territory,  write  or  wire  us  at  once.  If 
the  territory  is  still  open  weUl  send  you  our  agency  proposition. 


FOREIGN  AGENCIES  ^ 

ALBEKTA— YW  EMMkay  flaka  Ca.,  ^ 
«f  Alfcack,  Calfary,  Ahik,  Oaaada.  ^ 
BRITISH  COLUMBIA— Tka  Eaaaa- 
kay  Calma- 


Ca..  «r 


NORTH  CAROLINA-Tka 
Ca.  ar  Nartk  CkraliM.  4  NovUi  Pack 
SqMia.  Aakcvllk.  Nacik  CkraUaa. 


OREGON— Tka  EaiMkaySakaCo., of  OrffM, 
Puftkwd.  Oracaw. 

SOUTH  CAROLINA— Tka  Eaaaekay  Sake 
Ca.,  al  flawtk  Catalka,  CMrkataA,  floutk 
Cardi^ 

flOUTH  DAKOTA  -  Tka  Taawkay  flalaa  Co , 
at  flowtk  Dakata,  Abarlaaa,  flawtk  Dakota. 

TENNEtWEX— Tko  Eaaaekay  flaka  Ca..  at 

Taaaamaa,  MaUaaa  aal  Maaaaaaa  flta, 
MMiykk,  raaaaaam. 

ITAH— Tka  Emamkay  fla*aa  Co.,  at  Ukk.  14 
Eaat  TkM  fltioat,  flah  Laka  CMy.  I'tak. 

VERMONT— 1W  Eaaaekay  flaka  Oa..  of 
YrrmoM,  Pwairal  4  fllkby,  flL  Jakaakwry. 

VIBGUflA— Tka  Xaaakay  flaka  Oa.,  of 
Vb|rfala,  Mawpect  Nawa,  Vtafiala. 

WASHINGTON  aad  IDAHO— Tka  laaaekay 
flalaa  Co..  afWMkl^tA»  aad  Idako.  Hta- 
ayaida,  WaW. 


bia,  Tktark.  B.  C..  Caimda. 
ONTARIO— Tka  EmMkay  data-  4* 

rk  Agaaey,  47  fiaaka  Straat.  ^ 
Ottawa.  ObE,  Oaaada.  C 

PAflXATCHEWAN  — Ika 
Eaaaakay  flaka  Co.. 


pV;: 


THE  ESSENKAY  COMPANY 

1298  EMenkaj  Building,  2120  Micbignn  Awenue,  Chicago,  Illinois 


Kindly  mention  Everybody’s  Magazine  in  writing  to  advertisers  or  visiting  your  dealer. 


$ 


Everybody’s  the  Result-Giver — These  ** Little  Ads”  Prove  it 

THAT  PROOF  IS  YOURS  FOR  THE  ASKING 

Approximately  Four  MilUon  People  Read  Everybody's  Magazine  Each  Month 

RATE — $3.00  per  line — 5%  c»*h  discount — 10%  discount 
for  six  consecutive  insertions.  Minimum  spsce  4  lines. 

As  tea  tannet  ituw  tetth  CUus^  Advertiser  ferstnM*  n*  rerssest  the  eusUUna  tf  mr  readers  im  extUsdsni  frtm  these 
evlsemns  anything  fuestienabU,  Fermt  iUse  abeed  the  0rsl  day  ef  smiuA  pretading  date  tf  publUatien 


REAL  ESTATE- FARM  LANDS 


FLORIDA 


m 


mm 


EXPERIENCED  LAND  SALESMEN  WANTED  , to  MU  trttcU  of 
10  to  40  acra  and  up  suitable  for  oranites,  grape  fruit,  ptneapples. 
etc.  Good  roads,  stores,  cburches,  hotels  and  nundreds  of  plaota- 
tlous  under  cultivation.  Healthful,  delightful  climate.  Land 
seUIng  rapidly.  Attractive  proposition  to  experienced  men.  J. 
W.  D.  Grant.  811  Brunswlct  Bldg .  New  York^ _ 


ST.  PETERSBURG,  FLA.,  FOR  INFORMATION  and  Utsi. 
ture  of  value  to  the  Homeaeeker.  Invalid  or  Investor,  addrem  BM 
of  Trade.  Most  popular  Florida  resort:  the  most  healthful  eU«a 
In  the  known  world. 


A  BOOK  WORTH  21  CENTS,  beautlfuUy  Illustrated,  M  liU 
loeh  pages,  wlU  be  sent  free  on  request.  State  whether  mtsnM 
as  homeaeeker,  healthsMker.  Investor  or  tourist.  Address  Bowdd 
Trade,  Tampa,  Fla.  "The  143.2  per  cent  city.” 


I  CAN  WRITE,  compile,  edit,  design  all  your  farm  land,  colonlia- 
tion,  realty,  town  promotion  booklets,  circulars,  letters,  ads.,  etc. 
Satisfied  customers  an  points.  MaU  orders  Intited;  travel  any¬ 
where.  Write  on  letterhead  for  folder.  Percy  E.  Vyle,  Jacksonville, 
Fla.,  or,  59  Brewster  St.,  TompklnsvUle,  New  York  City. 


COCOANUT  OROVE  BY  BEAUTIFUL  BAY  BISCAYNE.PM. 
liable  vacations  In  your  own  Bungalow,  In  refined  community  sHi 
your  Grape  Fruit  Grove,  supervised  free,  pays  expenses.  lUustnM 
Book  free.  Ooeoanut  Grove  Development  Co.,  Cocoanut  Orovalk 


ARIZONA 


ROOSEYELT  DAM  makes  crops  certain  In  favored  Salt  River 
Valiev.  Fruits  ripen  early,  bring  highest  prices.  Hungry  market 
right  at  home.  3100  acre  up.  Easy  terms.  Write  now  for  new 
free  Illustrated  booklet  about  Salt  River  Valley  soil,  climate,  crops, 
profits.  C.  L.  Seaeraves,  Gen.  Colonisation  Agt.,  ATdlSF  Ry., 
1862  Ry.  Exeb..  Chicago. 


location,  pure  artesian  water,  cement  walks,  grand  shade  um 
2  R.  Rs.,  churches,  school,  pub.  library,  etc.  Send  for  bootln. 
Address:  J.  L.  True.  R.  E. 


ARKANSAS 


THE  OZARK  MOUNTAIN  REGION  Is  a  most  delightful  place 
In  which  to  live,  having  splendid  climate  and  abounding  In  Uvlng 
springs  of  pure  water.  It  has  hlU,  prairie  and  valley  land,  a  variety 
to  suit  everybody.  Wonderful  prospects  for  InrreaM  In  values. 
Write  for  free  booklet.  Immigration  Department.  Kansas  City 
Southern  Ry..  Kansas  City,  Mo.  _ 


CALIFORNIA 


COME  TO  SUNNY  STANISLAUS,  San  Joaquin  Valley.  Cali¬ 
fornia,  where  the  land  owns  the  water.  Municipal  Irrigation  system 
peist  experimental  stage.  No  excessive  water  rates  to  pay  to  private 
eorporatlons.  Everything  under  the  sun  grown  In  abundance.  Ideal 
climate,  perfect  soil.  Home  of  alfalfa,  fruit,  berries.  Free  Booklet. 
Dept.  E,  Stanislaus  Board  of  Trade,  Modesto,  Cal. 


SAN  DIEOO— l«IS.  Watch  first  port  of  caU  In  U.  S.,  north  of 
canal.  A  growing  dty.  Moat  equable  climate  on  earth.  Every 
Investment  made  by  me,  guaranteed  as  represented.  Exposition 
.  booklels  mailed  free.  M.HaU.Est.IS86,lS10DSt.,SanDlego.  Calif. 


"AN  INCOME  FOR  LIFE."  From  ten  acres  In  Florida,  new Ikt 
new  town  of  Harwood  on  the  East  Coast,  ninety-nine  miles  Mn 
Jacksonville,  eleven  miles  from  Daytona,  we  can  tell  you  how  u  tr 
successful  on  ten  or  twenty  acres  of  good  land  In  this  beautiful  com- 
try,  fine  climate,  no  snow.  You  ran  be  out  on  your  land  every  dvh 
the  year  and  grow  crops  continuously.  Also  some  good  town  kush 
the  new  towndte  of  Harwood.  Write  for  booklet  aitd  Infonnilha 
American  Land  Company  of  Florida,  W.  A.  Pridmore,  President,  Hw- 
wood,  Florida,  Northern  OIBce.  City  Hall  Square  Bldg.,  Chlew. 

THREE  BEARING  ORANGE  OROYES  FOR  SALE.  vltMi 
limits  Incorporated  town,  highest  point  on  Atlantic  Coast  LIm  It. 
In  Florida.  Fine  crops  now.  Prices,  Sll.OOO:  312,000:  323301. 
last  has  fine  Inland  hotel  site.  J.  W.  Rolllnson,  Auburndale,  Fla 
LAKE  WALES  AND  IRON  MOUNTAIN.  Subtropical FkfMek 
most  picturesque  region  now  accessible  by  railroad.  New,  tnodm 
hotel  opens  S^t.  1st.  Splendid  hunting,  fishing,  boating,  suiokt 
Unspoiled,  elevated  lake  front  bomeslies  and  tracts  for  dtius  mi 
culture,  mldwlntar  gardening,  for  sale:  low  cash  prices.  Write  hr 
Illustrated  booklet  and  map.  Lake  Wales  Land  Company,  Bin 

tow,  Florida. _ _ _ 

PUNTA  OORDA — The  January  Cardens  of  Florida  will  mike  ret 
Independent  tor  life.  Small  monthly  payments.  Oppomokr 
knocks  but  once.  Don't  delay.  Write  to-day  for  our  beautiful  book¬ 
let.  prices  and  terms.  Coveys  Florida  Plantation  Co..  Chkigo,  U. 


MONTANA 


'  LOS  AIUOELES — fastest  growing  city  In  the  West — Seven 
miles  distant  Is  North  Lankershim  Acres,  where  5  or  10  arm  means 
Old  Age  Independence.  E3ectrir  car  line  and  3500,000  boulevard 
one  mile  away.  Rich  loam  soil,  ideal  for  vegetables,  fruit  and 
nuts.  Plant  peaches  or  walnuts,  grow  vegetables  between  the 
trees:  splendid  IncoriM  from  start.  Remember  Panama  Canal  opens 
next  year.  Close-In  acreage  Increases  In  value  dally.  Write  tor 
folder  B  today.  It  tells  bow  to  own  a  money-making  country 
home  on  our  easy  payment  plan.  Janas  Investment  Co.,  611-613 

8o.  HUI  at.,  Los  Angeles.  California. _ 

NOW  IS  YOUR  OPPORTUNITY!  A-1  land,  abundant  water 
In  the  famous  Turlock  Irrigation  District  of  California.  The  home 
of  the  peach,  grape,  cantaloupe,  watermelon  and  sweet  potato. 
The  DMryman's  Paradtoe.  Write  to-day  for  biformatlon  and  free 
booklet.  Dept.  "A."  Turlock  Board  of  Trade.  Turlock,  Cal. 


BUY  A  COMPLETE  STOCK  RANCH  for  home  or  Investaat 
560  ac.  cheap.  480  ac.  leased  gov't  land  adlolnlng.  Fruitful  igrM- 
tural  country:  easy  living:  stock  raising:  health,  opportunity  oft 
thousand.  Easy  terms,  with  or  without  stoek.C.C.Rugg.  Kirby .Msst 


FIRST  PRIZES  FOR  WHEAT.  OATS,  BARLEY  AND  ALFAL- 
fa  were  won  by  Montana  exhibits  at  the  great  New  York  Land  Skas 
of  1911.  The  abundance  of  rich,  virgin  lands  are  attracting  tkse 
sands  of  settlers  to  the  "Treasure  State" :  and  the  Slate  Burtsu  d 
Agriculture.  Helena,  Moot.,  will  tell  you  about  them  If  you  sB 
write  tor  Information. 


GEORGIA 


IS  HE  CRAZY?  The  owner  Ota  plantation  In  Mlselseippll*  lin¬ 
ing  away  a  few  five-acre  tracts.  The  only  condition  Is  that  Cp  R 
planted.  The  owner  wants  enough  figs  raised  to  supply  a  CasslM 
Factory.  You  ran  secure  five  acres  and  an  Interest  In  the  FsrtOT 
by  writing  Eubank  Farms  Company.  Block  A,  Pittsburg.  Pa. 
will  plant  and  care  for  your  trees  for  35  per  month.  Your  piw 
should  be  31 .000  per  year.  Some  think  thu  mao  Is  crsiy  for  glvM 
away  such  valuable  land,  but  there  may  be  method  In  his  mad  new 


LOUISIANA 


WHAT  DO  YOU  WANT  TO  BUY?  What  do  you  want  to  sell?  __ 

I  operate  In  La..  Miss.,  A  Sou.  States:  thousands  of  acres  of  timber,  LAND  INSPECTOR.  Competent  examination  made,  and sorM 
farm  lands,  eolonlxatlon  tracts:  no  Ir^atlon  needed.  Bargahts.  Tell  as  to  Values  anywhere  In  the  South.  Highest  references.  Em 
me  your  needs.  J.  Bklw.  Cruael.  1003  Hibernia  Bldg..  New  Orleans.  La.  Stubblefield.  Vaughan.  Miss. _ 

MISSOURI  SOUTH  CAROLINA 

BARGAINS  IN  MO.  LAIRDS. — Improved  farms  40  to  640  acres,  IDEAL  «-R60M~wfNTER  HOME,  J36-ACRE  FARM  i 
timber  lands  20  acres  up,  mild  climate,  ample  rainfall,  rich  soil,  Reotowles,  10  miles  from  Charleston.  4  servants'  houses.  stabM 
grows  most  all  grains,  grasses.  Hovers,  fruits,  berries  and  truck.  store  rooms,  etc.  High,  fertile  land  arid  rice  land  Fishing,  hundM. 
W  S.  Duncan.  Clinton,  Mo.  Particulars  from  DIU-Ball  Co.,  Charleston,  S.  C. 

68d  Kindly  mention  Everybody’s  Magazine  in  writing  to  advertisers  oi'  visiting  your  dealer. 


EVERYBODY’S*  CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING 
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REAL  ESTATE— FARM  LANDS — Continued 


NEW  YORK 

'  aOOD~FARMS  WILL  NEVER  BE  CHEAPER  than  they  are 
.  York,  the  Empire  State,  offers  the  most.  Hazard's 

Mt'iU  riles,  everywhere,  all  prices.  We  guarantee  to  have  or  hnd 
riir ran  want.  Send  today  for  our  big  bargain  ratalorae  E.  and 
iSntd  tare  refund  guarantee.  W.  H.  Hazard  A  Co.,  52  Main  St., 

gilymnca,  N.  Y. _ _ _ 

VIRGINIA 

'TiROINIA  FARM  LANDS  tlS.OO  per  acre  and  up — easy  terms. 
ffewtU  you  our  beautifully  illustrated  magazine  one  year  free. 


UlaaUi  Address  F.  H.  La  Baume.  Agr’l  Agent,  Norfolk  A  West- 

•i  By„  Box  30S5.  Roanoke,  Va. _ _ _ 

'retTILE  FARMS.  Splendid  for  fruit  growing,  truck,  dairy, 
■sain  tanning.  Near  markets;  good  roads:  church,  school,  social 
SfMtMes.  t'20  acre,  up;  easy  terms.  Also  beautiful  homes  for 
^  Booklet  free.  E.  8.  Wilder,  Charlottesville.  Va. 


SOUTH  ATLANTIC  AREA.  An  empire  of  fertile  lands.  In 
of  Vbglnla.  North  and  South  Carolina.  Georgia.  Florida  and 
AkkSBia.  Outdoor  pursuits  possible  every  working  day.  Two  and 
iriM  crops  annually.  Write  for  attractive  literature.  J.  A.  Pride. 
Gcaetil  Mustrlal  Agent,  Seaboard  Air  Line  Railway,  Suite  No. 
m  Norfolk.  Virginia. 


Fiitioaiin  on  request.  Stock  and  general  farms.  Country  Estates 
Is  eritared  communities.  Send  for  speclflcailon  blank.  Franklin 
Susna  Box  37,  Glenallen,  Va. 

LOOK  AHEAD  FIVE  YEARS — what's  In  store  tor  you?  Would 
I  prsny  home  In  absolutely  healthy  climate  and  comfortable  llv- 
hf  rieome  every  year  appeal  to  you?  One  of  our  ten-acre  apple 
oRkard  tracts  planted  with  500  apple  trees — which  will  cost  you 
i  h*  dolUrs  now  and  small  payments  monthly — will  insure  your 
litwe  home.  Income  and  happiness.  Write  now  for  descriptive 
book  21.  Shenandoah  Valley  Apple  Lands  Company,  Waynes- 
krts,  Virginia. 

WRITE  ME  TO-DAY  and  I  will  tell  you  of  the  remarkable  results 
tdnrtkm  are  securing  through  Everybody's  Classified  Advertising, 
let  me  help  you  prepare  your  copy-,  suggest  follow-up,  etc.  Address 
1.  D.  Duryea.  CiassUled  Oept.,  Everybody's  Magazine,  New  York. 


W ASHINGTO  N.  D.  C . 

WASHINGTON,  D.  C.,  REALTY" VALUES  are  Inerting  with 
startling  rapidity.  Write  for  particulars  of  exceptional  Invest¬ 
ment  In  best  residential  section.  3100  rash,  balance  monthly. 
F'ulton  R.  Gordon,  318  Colorado  Building.  Washington.  O.  C. 


FRUIT  RANCH  SACRIFICED.  Finest  In  Rio  Grande  Delu. 
Never  snows.  Value  with  buildings,  fruit,  crops,  stock,  tools, 
etc.,  over  325,000:  tor  315,000  with  35,000  down,  balance  easy  terms. 

Box  14  U,  Donna.  Texas. _ _  _ 

A  GOOD  TEXAS  INVESTMENT  FOR  $2S.— A  town  lot  in  the 
San  Antonio  Onion  district  of  Texas.  "Selling  like  hot  cakes.  " 
Write  Tor  our  tree  booklet  "An  American  Garden  Of  Eden.”  H.  E. 
Dickinson  A  Co.,  San  Antonio,  Texas. 


MULTIPLY  YOUR  MONEY  IN  TEXAS.  You  can  do  it  at 
San  Antonio  and  you'll  not  have  long  to  wait.  City's  growth  won¬ 
derful.  Write  for  particulars  showing  what  realty  here  has  done  and 
will  continue  to  do.  Address:  German-American  Land  Co.,  San 
Antonio.  Texas.  Agents  Wanted. _ 

ISLE  OF  PINES 


"WATCH  US  GROW”  Is  the  watchword  of  McKinley,  Isle  of 
Pines.  Beautiful.  Healthful  Island  90  miles  south  of  Havana. 
Largest  American  Colony  In  Cuba.  Four  days  from  New  York  by 
steamer.  Mild,  delightful  climate  the  year  round.  No  frost,  no 
fevers,  no  Irrigation  needed  tor  trees.  Fertile  soil  for  growing  oranges, 
grapefruit,  lemons,  limes,  pineapples,  garden  truck,  etc.  10  acres 
enough  to  make  you  Independent  In  a  few  years.  Write  to-day  tor 
Free  Book  showing  American  life  at  McKinley.  Publicity  Bureau, 
Isle  of  Pines  Co.,  ^5  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York,  N.  Y, _ 

MISCELLANEOUS 

MONEV-MAMNOFARMS;  Ft  S'TATES:  one  to  1000  acres.  310 
to  350  an  acre:  live  stock,  tools  and  crops  often  included  to  settle 
quickiv.  Mammoth  Illustrated  Catalogue  No.  35,  free.  E.  A.  Strout 


FOR  THE  PHOTOGRAPHER, 
PHOTOGRAPHS  —  PICTURES 


FOLLARD  FINISHING  DEVELOPS  CLEAR  SHARP  DETAIL 
li  asgatlves.  saves  failures.  One  6  ex  film  developed  free  to  new 
nMomsn  with  advice.  Price  List,  booklet  "Film  Faults,"  sample 
Vrioi  print  tor  2  eente.  C.  Pollard,  Lynn.  Mass. 


KODAK  FINISHING:  Our  finishers  were  trained  In  the  Eastman 
Neurisa  We  guarantee  our  work  and  send  bill  with  finished  plc- 
im.  Kodaks  fresh  from  the  factory  express  prepaid.  Schouton 
Oa,  Triangle  Bldg.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

YOUR  PHOTOS  ENLARGED  3ic.  8x10  made  from  any 
inallTe  or  Aim.  Ftlma  developed  5c.  per  roll,  all  sizes.  Prints 
tc.sach,  2  1-4x3  1-4;  4c.,  3  1-4x4  1-4.  Send  negative  and  get  sampk 
•data  Free.  We  save  you  money.  Anti  Trust  Photo  Supplies. 
W.  A.  Lasse,  A14  Ninth  St.,  Washington.  D.  C. 


FILMS  DEVELOPED,  lOc.  per  roll.  All  sizes.  Prints:  2t4x3'|.  3c.: 
lSx4X,  314x3)4,  3 S4x4yi,  4c.:  3t«xS)4  and  4x5  Sc.:  on  Postcards  Sc. : 
rioapi  tetuma.  Highest  grade  work.  Send  2  negatives  and  will 
prist  nee  as  sample.  G.  E.  Hoke.  1509  Eatt  63rd  St.,  Chicago 


NEW  YORK’S  LARGEST  PHOTOGRAPHIC  STORE  will  take 
Tovr  old  Camera  or  anything  photographic  In  exchange  toward  any 
sew  Kodak  or  new  Camera  of  any  make  or  size,  or  high  grade  Ana- 
•tlgaat  leases:  send  to-day  for  the  largest  photographic  Imrgain  list, 
Koekler's  Camera  Exchan^.  7  East  14th  Street.  New  York  City. 


FILMS  DEVELOPED,  lOc.  per  roll:  all  sizes.  Velox  Prints. 
Brownies  3r.;  314x3)4.  3'|x4)4.  4c.:  4x5,  3a.  5c.  .Send  two  negatives 
and  we  will  print  them  tree  as  a  sample  of  our  work:  we  are  Aim 
specialists,  and  give  you  better  results  than  you  have  ever  had. 
Cole  *  Co..  Asbury  Park,  N.  J. 


QUALITY,  NOT  PRICE,  SHOULD  INTEREST  YOU.  High 
grade  developittg.  printing  and  enlarging  our  specialty.  Prompt 
service  and  satisfaction  guaranteed.  Send  for  our  price  list  "A.” 
L.  M.  Prince,  108  West  4tb  St..  Cincinnati.  Ohio. 

SEND  US  YOUR  OLD  CAMERA— WE  LL  EXCHANGE  IT 
tor  a  new  one.  Complete  line  of  Kodaks,  Century,  Premo  and  Gra- 
flex  Cameras.  For  3c  In  stamps,  we  will  send  you  our  big  catalogue 
and  Bargain  List  "E.”  Gloeekner  A  Newby  Co.,171  Broadway,  N.  Y, 

FILMS^DEVELOPED.  lOc.  per  rolL  AiTslzm^  Prints  ^Hx 
3>4,  3c.;  2)4  x  4)4,  3)4  x  3)4,  3)4  x  4)4,  4c.:  3‘,  x  5)4  and  4x5.  Sc.: 
on  Post  cards  5c.  Prompt  returns.  First  class  work.  Send  two 
negatives  and  will  print  tree  as  sample.  J.  A.  Schepps,  124  8. 
Wabash  Ave.,  Chicago,  III. 

A  BARGAIN  IS  NOT  WHAT  YOU  PAY  BUT’"wH Af  vOU 
Get.  Our  Developing  A  Printing  price  is  higher  than  most  competi¬ 
tors.  The  work  la  worth  the  difference.  Your  money  returned  if  not 
satl.sAed.  You  to  be  the  Judge.  The  Camera  Shop,  Evanston.  III. 


PATENT  AHORNEYS,  PATENTS 


)E-MARKS,  DESIGNS  AND  COPY- 
Inlng  full  Information  furnished  on  request, 
rly  Examiner  U.  S.  Patent  Office),  Suite  812, 
_ D.  C, _ 

VOUR  IDEAS.  S*,m  OFFERED  FOR  CERTAIN 
urmUooB'  Book  "How  to  Obtain  a  Patent"  and  ’'What  to  In- 
TBl-  iMnt  free.  Send  rough  sketch  for  free  report  as  to  patent- 
•JMty.  Patenu  Obtained  or  Fee  Returned.  Wo  advertise  your 
for  si^  at  our  expense.  Esubllahed  16  years.  Address 
^Mkndleo^  Chandlee.  Patent  Attys.,  935  F  St..  Washington.  I^C. 

-,^*TENTS  THAT  PROTECT  AND  PAY.  Advice  and  books 
Higwt  references.  Best  resulte.  Promptness  assured, 
r?"  sketch  or  model  for  free  search.  Watson  E.  Coleman,  Patent 
Lawyer.  624  F  Street,  Washington.  D.  C. _ 

.patents  secured  or  fee  returned,  send  sketch 

Sr.i!*®  f*t)ort  as  to  patentability.  ‘'Guide  Book."  Fortunes  In 
n^ta  and  "What  to  Invent."  with  valuable  list  of  Inventions 
’’Mriad  and  Prises  offered  for  Inventions,  sent  free.  Patents 
wrured  by  us  advertised  free  In  World's  Progress;  sample  free. 
'Wor  J.  Evans  A  Co.,  Washington.  D.  C. 


PATENTS.  TRADE-MARKS  &  COPYRIGHTS.  Our  hand¬ 
book  on  patents  wi!  be  sent  free  on  request.  All  patents  secured 
through  us  are  described  without  cost  to  the  patentee  in  the  Scien¬ 
tific  American — Munn  A  Co.,  Patent  Attorneys,  357  Broadway,  New 
York — Branch  Office  625  F  Street,  Washington.  D,  C. 

“estates  settled.  CLAiars"‘COULECtTD7nFifteen  years' 
successful  experience.  Pay  us  out  of  what  we  make  you.  Expert 
legal  service  In  foreign  countries.  References  best.  Spellman 

•  A  Smith.  Chamber  of  Commerce  Bldg.,  Chicago. _ 

PATENTS  OBTAINED,  trade  marks  registered,  copyrighu 
entered.  Thirty  years'  active  practice.  Experienced,  personal 
high-class  service.  Book  with  terms  free.  Address  E.  G.  Slggers, 

^tent  Lawyer.  Suite  3.  N.  U.  Bldg.,  Washington.  D.  C.  _ 

PATENTS  OP  VALUE.  NO  MISLEADING  INDUCEMENTS. 
Prompt  service.  Book  of  Advice  and  Patent  Offlee  Rules  tree. 
Highest  references.  Clements  A  Clements,  Patent  Lawyers,  712 
Colorado  Building,  Washington,  D.  C. 

IDEAS  WANTED.  Manufacturers  are  writing  for  patents  pro¬ 
cured  through  me.  Three  books  with  list  200  Inventions  wanted  sent 
tree.  Personal  services.  I  mt  patent  or  no  tee.  Advice  free. 
R.  B.  Owen,  10  Owen  Bldg.,  Washington.  D.  C. 


Kindly  mention  Eveo'body’s  Magazine  in  writing  to  advertisers  or  visiting  your  dealer. 


WRITE  ME  TO-DAY  and  I  wfil  tell  you  of  tbe  remarkable raain 
advertisers  are  securtus  tbroucb  Everybody’s  Classined  AdvcnUK. 
Let  me  help  you  prepare  your  copy,  sunest  follow-up.  etc.  A&Sm 
E.  D.  Duryea,  Classllled  Dept.,  Everybody's  Maeulne,  New  Yak 


EVERYBODY'S  CLASSIFIED  -ADVERTISING 


AUTOMOBILES— MOTOR  CYCLES— 
LAUNCHES— AUTOMOBILE  INSTRUCTION 


AUTOMOBILES  $5#  UP.  Xlotorcycles  Ui/.  TluenlaS 
for  one  year,  shipped  frcisbt  prepaid.  Largcet  stock  Iom 
prices  In  the  world.  E.  E.  King,  Automobile  Broker.  217 
12401  BL.  N.  Y.  C. 


MEN  WANTED — For  Auto  Salesmen.  Demonstrators  and 
r^rlv—.  O'.ir  Iz.  f.;  We  supply  men  to  Six 

Auto  Makers  and  over  35  Auto  Companies.  Write  tor  Free  Book. 


MOTORCYCLE  MANUAL — Construction  and  operation  of  a 
motorcycle  fully  described  and  Illustrated;  complete  trouble  chart; 
:2d  p=;:c::  cloth  bound,  50  cents  postpaid:  paper  covers  25  cents. 
Motorcycle  Manual,  51  Chambers  Street,  New  York. 


LITERARY— BOOKS— AUTHORS 


MOTION  PICTURE  PUTS 

MOTION  PICTURE  PLAYS  WANTED:  You  can  tniii 
them.  We  teach  you  by  mall.  No  experience  needed.  Big  ds 
mand,  good  pay.  Details  Free.  Associated  Motion  Picture  Sekoah 
527  Sheridan  Rd.,  Chicago. 

WRITE  MOTION  PICTURE  PLOTS.  We  teach  you.  GsM 
plots  sell  readily  tor  $15  to  $100.  Literary  ability  not  reqslnd. 
Particulars  tree.  American  School  for  Photoplay  Writers,  Waehlm- 
ton,  D.  C.  The  School  with  the  money-back  guarantee. 


HOW  TO  WRITE  A  PHOTOPLAY,  by  Herbert  HoaglaaleH 
of  the  men  behind  Pathe  Freres,  tells  you  how.  $1.00  pastuH. 
The  Hannls  Jordan  Company,  Publishers,  32  Union  Square,  m. 
New  York. 


OFFICE  EQUIPMENT  FACTORY  SUPPLIES— 
TYPEWRITERS 


J  PENNIES  a  day.  one  dollar  a  month  buys  a  standard  type 
writer.  Your  cholee  Remington.  Oliver  or  Smith  Premier.  PiImi 
lower  than  other  cash  prices.  Perfect  machines  only — guareateel 
Typewriter  Installment  Co.,  J,  180  N.  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago. 


SHETUND  PONIES 

SHETLAND  PONIES^.An  unohasing  source  of  pleasure  tot 
robust  health  to  children.  Safe  and  Ideal  playmates.  Inexpia- 
alve  to  keep.  Highest  type.  Complete  outnts.  Satlsfaetloa 
guaranteed.  Illustrated  Catalocue.  Belle  Meade  Farm,  Box  11, 
Markham,  Va. 


FOR  GIRLS 

“THE  GUIDE  TO  MObfEYVILXE,”  IsT  frceTbboklergt^ 
full  particulars  concerning  the  famous  Hub  for  Girls — The  CIoxp 
Club.  If  you  know  of  any  girl  needing  more  money  for  neccssUcs 
or  luxuries,  send  for  a  copy.  Address  Helen  Hathaway,  .Serretaty 
the  Clover  Club,  Rooms  12-14,  The  Delineator,  New  York. 


INVESTMENTS 

4%  INTEREST  PAID  ON  TIME  DEPOSITS  for  8  months 
or  longer.  Cltlsens  State  Bank,  Sharon.  N.  Dak.  Capital,  Surplus 
*  Profits  $25,000;  Resources  $90,000.00. 


FOR  THE  HOME 

WEDDING  rNYITAfrbNS~AND“  visiting”  CAlibS— IM 
Best  Printed  Wedding  Invltatlom  complete  srltb  double  enveloiMa 
$4.00:  50.  $2..50.  Best  Printed  Visiting  Cards.  75c.  per  100.  8fa4 
for  samplm.  Paraons  Staty.  A  Printing  Co..  Madison,  WB. 


TRAVEUNG— TRANSPORTATION— RESORTS 

CLARK'S  l$TH  ORIENT  CRUISE  $4M  up.  72daysiiew  Cunarder 


UfVlUUUlIt  BUUW  VXCUTBKnKt  SUIINB,  unvvB, 

Hotels,  etc.;  the  cheapest.  F.  C.  Clark,  Times  Bldg.,  N.  Y. 

POULTRY.  SQUABS,  ETC 

43  VARIETIES,  Poultry,  Squab  Breeders,  Fancy  Pigeons.  Dueka, 
Geese.  Turkeys.  Outnaas.  Ornamental  Birds,  Wild  Game,  Pheasants. 
Psa  Fowl  and  Dogs.  Incubators,  lieMt  paid.  Feed  and  snppllss. 
Catalogue  3  oents.  Missouri  Squab  Co.,  Dept.  E.  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Kindly  mention  Everybody’s  Magazine  in 


FREESIA  AND  CALLA  bulbs  for  house  culture.  dlreH  tran 
California  flower  flcMa.  Profuse  bloom  first  season.  By  sM 
prepaid.  Send  25c.  lor  2  Freeslas  and  2  Callas;  50c.,  5  of  cars; 

$1.007 11  of  each.  LUydale  Bulb  Co.,  Santa  Cnii,  Calif. _ 

WRITE  ME  TO-DAY  and  I  will  tHI  youof theremarkablere^ 
these  advertisers  are  securing  through  Everybody’s  Classlfled  Advw^ 
Using.  Let  me  help  you  prepare  your  copy,  suggmt  follow-up.  cw 
This  service  Is  free.  E.D.Duryea,  Classllled  Dep.,  Everybody  8,N.y. 

riting  to  advertisers  or  visiting  your  dealer. 


DON’T  BUY  THAT  BOOK.  We  loan  standard  books  by  maU. 
You  can  buy  or  return  them.  We  plan  short  courses  of  reading  for 
you  free.  Self-belp;  bustness;  health;  bouse,  home  and  field: 
economic  and  social  problems;  books  tor  writers  and  makers;  oc¬ 
cultism;  religion;  sHenre,  etc.  Llsu  and  bl-ereekly  Library  Critic 
on  request.  State  subjects  In  which  interested.  Oriental  Esoteric 
Llbra^,  123,  Washington,  D.  C. 

THE  BUREAU  OF  SERVICE  TO  AUTHORS  AND  PUBLISH- 
ers,  under  the  supervision  of  Modeste  Hannls  Jordan.  We  accept 
for  plaHng  every  manuscript  we  deem  worthy  of  publlcstion.  Atten¬ 
tion  given  every  detail  of  an  author’s  work.  32  Union  Square,  East, 
New  York  City.  Send  ten  oents  lor  Writer’s  Leaflet  of  Instrurtlon. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


OLD  GOLD 


MAKE  MONEY  WRITING  SHORT  STORIES,  or  for  news¬ 
papers.  Pleasant  spare  time  or  regular  work  for  you.  Big  pay. 
Send  for  free  booklet.  Tells  how.  United  Press  Syndicate,  San 
FranHseo,  Calif. 


CORRESPONDENCE  INSTRUCTION 

PREPARE  FOR  A  PROFESSION.~R^entlal  or  Home-Study 
Correspondence  course  to  lit  you  for  entrance  to  Medical,  Pharmacy, 
Law  and  Engineering  Schools.  Self-Help  Plans,  University  Afllll- 


WE  PAY  $1  PER  SET  FOR  OLD  FALSE  TEETH.  Old  gold, 
silver  and  Jewelry  bought.  Money  sent  at  once.  Mall  yours  to¬ 
day.  PhlladHphla  SmHtIng  A  Refining  Co.,  806  Chestnut  St., 
Phlladeipbla.  Pa.  Est.  20  years. 


REALIZE  ON  YOUR  OLD  OR  DISCARDED  JEWELRY.  We 

Bty  the  highest  cash  price  for  Old  Gold.  The  Easmem  Co.,  1726 
roadway,  Denver.  Col. _ 


TYPEWRITERS  REBUILT  By  the  Manufacturers— We  are 
makinr  a  specialty  this  month  of  ’’Visible’’  typewriters,  Olivers, 
Underwoods,  etc.,  and  can  furnish  these  machines  Factory  Rebuilt 
at  specially  low  prices,  or  will  Rent  them  anywhere.  alloiHng  Rent 
to  apply  on  price.  Remingtons,  Smith-Premiers  or  any  other  stand¬ 
ard  machine  preferred  fumlsbed  on  same  conditions.  Write  for 
Catalog  T.  ’Typewriter  Emporium.  Established  1892.  34-36  W. 

Lake  St.,  Chicago.  lU. _ _ 

REAL  REMINGTON,  DENSMORE.  JEWETTS,  MANHAT- 
tans,  $10  ea.  Franklins,  Chleagos,  Postals.  Rammonds.  $7  ea. 
OBvers,  Underwoods.  $17.50  ea.  Get  our  list  before  buying.  Stand¬ 
ard  Typewriter  Ebtehaiige.  23CC  Park  Row,  N.  Y. 


TYPEWRITERS,  REMINGTONS  $*.ee;  DENSMORES, 
Jewetts,  Yosts  $8.O0;  Olivers,  Underwoods  $15.00.  15  days'  tni 

trial  and  five  years’  guarantee.  Harlem  Typewriter  Exchaigc, 
Dept.  F.  44,  215  West  f25th  St.,  N.  Y.  City. 


wt  NEED  CAPABLE  SALESMEN.  We  pay  rub  commlSBion 
«  H  U  oo  each  order.  We  have  salesmen  who  have  been  with  us 
lOrtar'  That  proves  we  treat  them  well  and  they  are  making 
’  If  TM  are  a  good  man  we  want  you.  Wm.  Wood  A  Com- 
r..  SI  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York.  108  years  In  business. 
"i^RV  WOMAN  WANTS  ONE— The  "Happy  OIri"  Automatic 
Skirt  Supporter.  Sells  Instantly.  100%  profit.  25  cents 
Aieot't  Terms  and  Outot  or  Write  to-day  for  free  particulars, 
gijpy  Orl  Mfg.  Co..  I^p^26,  230  Su^er  Ave.,  Brooklyn.  N.  Y. 

kOENTS.  Cost  2e.,  sell  25e.  Window  letters  you  can  put  on 
■tk  a  roller.  Postal  brings  free  mounted  samples.  Embossed 
2498  Milwaukee  Ave..  Chicago. 

TfvoOTHTNK  VOU  CAN  SELL  ENGINE  ROOM  SUPPLIES. 
M  rut  your  services  for  high-grade  specialties.  We  pay  liberal 
and  give  valuable  assistance  by  correspondence. 

cwd  A  Howe.  250  Front  Street,  New  York  City. _ 

"jNCOHi~INSURANCE:’SOMETMINa  NEW.  Uberal.  new 
Ua.  lew  cost  policy  Issued  to  men  or  women,  all  occupations, 
M*!*  to  70  years,  pays  an  Income  of  $25  weekly  for  sickness  or 
$5^  Accidental  Death.  Annual  cost  $10.  $2000  Accl- 

Sutl  Dutb.  $15  weekly  for  sickness  or  Inlurles.  Annual  cost  $5. 
UUmi)  r>-i.ity  Co..R^.Dept..l345  Insurance  Exchange.  Chicago. 

AGENTS:  Here's  a  proposition  which  sella  Itself;  the  agent 
4mT  hold  the  bag:  we  guarantee  the  sale;  wonderful  new  Inven- 
ttu  mis  Uke  fury  at  75  rents;  on  market  few  weeks;  swamped 
vtik  orders  now;  everybody  wants  territory;  poor  salesmen  making 
kH  aoaey,  good  ones  coining  It ;  write  quirk.  Lyon  Sales  Co., 
Dost.  101.  Waterloo,  Illinois.  _ 


YOUNG  MAN,  would  you  accept  and  wear  a  One  tailor-made  suit 
Just  for  showing  It  to  your  friends  7  Or  a  Slipon  Raincoat  free  T 
Could  you  use  a  few  dollars  a  day  for  a  little  spare  time?  Perhaps 
we  can  give  you  a  steady  Job.  Write  at  once  and  get  beautiful 
samples,  styles  and  this  wonderful  ofler.  Banner  Tailoring  Com¬ 
pany,  Dept.  689,  Chicago. 

HUSTLERS  ARE  MAKINO  BI CT MONEY  wfth  the  FullCT^the 
best  and  quickest  selling  line  of  sanitary  household  brushes  made. 
Write  now.  Catalog,  free.  Sample  outfit.  Fuller  Brush  Co.,  9 
Hoadley  Place.  Hartford.  Conn,  western  Branch.  Wichita.  Kansas. 

AGENTS:  Don’t  waste  your  time  on  dead  ones.  Our  line.  Staple 
Necessity,  sells  to  every  woman  on  sight.  Big  money  easily  earned 
on  our  new  tree  deal  plan.  Sure  Repeater.  Write  to-day.  Com- 
merclal  Supply  Co.,  52  Cambridge  Bldg.,  Chicago. _ 


FREE  ILLUSTRATED  BOOK  tells  about  over  360,000  protected 
posltloas  in  U.  S.  service.  More  than  40,000  vacancies  every  year. 
There  Is  a  big  chance  here  for  you,  sure  and  generous  pay,  life¬ 
time  employment.  Easy  to  get.  Just  ask  for  booklet  A-6.  No 
obligation.  Earl  Hopkins,  Washington.  D.  C. 


AGENTS:  Give  $3.00  automatic  strapper  free  with  every  sale 
of  our  goods.  New  selling  plan.  Sells  In  home  or  office,  town  or 
“’.int--.  Write  for  terms  and  free  outfit.  Thomas  Mfg.  Co..  1723 
Third  St.,  Dayton,  Ohio 


AOENTS — 250%  Profit.  Wonderful  Little  Article.  Sells  like 
wild  fire.  Can  be  carried  in  pocket.  Write  at  once  for  free  sample. 
H.  Mathews,  1623  Third  St.,  Dayton,  Ohio. 

4M''i  PROFIT— OLIDINO  CASTERS— NEW  INVENTION. 
No  rollers.  Homes  buy  6  to  40  seu.  Hotels  50  to  500.  Anyone 
can  attach.  Noiseless.  Won't  scratch  fioors.  Save  carpets  and 
furniture.  Set  costs  3e.  Sells  10c.  to  25e.  Exclusive  territory. 
Samples  4c.  Evergrlp  Caster  Co.,  20A  Warren  St.,  N.  Y. 


AGENTS  WANTED  EVERY  WHERE— big  money  dally  easily 
Bide  mung  our  new  outfit  which  doubles  the  life  of  Auto  Tires. 
Aik  lor partlralars.  The  Earl  Specialty  Company. Griffin  Corners.N.Y. 

CARBON  PAPER  as  a  side  line  will  pay  agents  weekly  a  oom- 
■Maaol31 1-3%.  We  pay  all  shipping  charges.  Exclusive  prapo- 
ddoa.  two  ysars  oootract.  Whitfield  Carbon  Paper  Works,  33 
SalUvaaSt.,  New  York.  _ 


AGENTB— OUR  FAMILY  NEEDLE  CASE  Is  a  wonderful 
mRw;  200  to  500  per  cent,  profit.  Talking  unnecessary;  our  copy- 
rigkted  "Tnist  Scheme"  Envelopes  do  the  work.  Pa^culars  and 
na.  egsats  proposition  free.  Send  lOe.  for  a  25e.  sample  contaln- 
^  Buy  direct  from  the  factory  at  wholesale.  Paty 


SIDE  LINE— ROAD  OR  CITY,  WE  TRAIN  MEN  TO  SELL 
ew  Fnduet.  Write  roquestlng  territory.  Sales  course  tree.  Ad- 
fciariM  Manager,  BIrd-Areber  Company.  New  York  City 


FREE  SAMPLE  goes  with  the  first  letter.  Something  new. 
Evwy  firm  wants  IL  Orders  from  $1.00  to  $100.00.  Nice  pleasant 
bedMM.  Big  demand  everywhere.  Write  at  once  tor  tree  sample 
ledgertlenlars.  MetaUle  Sales  Co..  417  N.  Clark,  Chicago. 


I  WILL  START  YOU  earning  a  good  Income  In  whole  or  spare 
BBS,  Mvering  mirrors.  No  capital.  Anyone  ean  do  the  work. 
Smd  lor  tree  mstruetlve  Booklet,  giving  plana  of  operation.  G.  F. 

Rstoead.  Dept.  C,  Boston.  Maas. _ 

,  AOENTS— PORTRAITS  Jfc..  FRAMES  lie..  Sheet  Picture! 
Ic-  BMnoaeopea  2Se.,  Views  le.  30  days'  credit.  Sampler  and 
^lilgftee.^  Consolidated  Portrait,  Dept.  1036.  1027  W.  Adams 

LAROE  PROFITS.  Manufacture  "Barley  Crisps,"  new  contec- 
^MMs  I  cent  to  make.  Sells  Uke  hot  cak«  tor  5c.  Everybody  buys. 
kMchlne  and  Instructions,  prepaid  $7.50.  Bend  lOe.  for  sam^  and 
EWatnre.  Barley  Crisp  Co..  1017  Howard  St.,  San  Franeteco,  Cal. 


HUSTLING  AOENTS  WANTED  FOR  OUR  FAST  SELLING 
Sanitary  Household  Brushes.  Steady  work.  Big  profits.  Postal 
brings  particulars.  Dept.  B,  Hale  A  Kavanek,  New  Britain.  Conn. 


Geri 


_ i  PROFIT — Your  opportunity.  Act  Now.  Buyers  every¬ 
where  for  our  U.  S.  Fire  Extln^lsher.  Low  cost.  Fast  seUer.  Sure 
profits.  Exclusive  territory.  District  managers  wanted.  United 
Mfg.  Co.,  1136  Jefferson,  Toledo,  O. 

~YOU  ARE  LOOKING  FOR  MORE  LONG  OREEN^  You 
doubtless  deserve  It,  and  wUllng  to  work  for  It.  Our  soap  and  toUet 
article  combinations  have  every  ear-mark  of  being  the  real  Coin 
Getters. — we  can  prove  that  they  are.  Write  for  our  convincing 
proofs.  Davis  Soap  Works.  220  Davis  Bldg.,  Chicago. _ 


AGENTS  make  big  money  selling  our  new  gold  letters  for  office 
windowa  store  fronta  and  glaa  signa  Any  one  can  put  them  on. 
Write  today  for  free  sample  and  tuU  particulars.  Metallic  Sign 
Letter  Co.,  417  N.  Clark  St.,  Chicago. 


EVERYBODY’S  CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING 


HIGH-GRADE  HELP  WANTED— SALESMEN, 
AGENTS,  ETC. 


EVERYBODY’S  CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING 


HIGH-GRADE  HELP  WANTED— SALESMEN, 
AGENTS,  ETC — Continued 


DEVELOP  YOUR  CAPACITY  AS  SALESMAN  by  Intervlewloc 
pbystciuis  with  our  fine  line  of  medical  books.  Ameeable:  large 
poislblUties.  A  tew  openings  now  available.  F.  A.  Davla  Oo.. 
Mel.  Pubs.,  Dept.  E.,  1914  Cherry  SL.  Phlla..  Pa. 


AGENTS — "Manhattan"  adjustable  bed  springs,  boom  of  the  age. 
No  trouble  making  sales,  large  profits,  at  every  hospital,  sanitarium, 
hotel.  Dept,  store,  etc.  Take  orders  from  photognphs.  Write  tor 
booklet.  Manhattan  Adjustable  Bed  Spring  Co.,  30  W.  36th  8t.,  N.Y. 


A.  Lowell  Mtg. 


I  Broadway,  New 


MEN  M  TO  4«  YEARS  OLD  WANTED  AT  ONCE  for  Electric 
Railway  Motormen  and  Conductors  In  every  state;  big  money  month¬ 
ly ;  no  experience  necessary ;  fine  opportunity :  no  strike;  write  immedl- 
stely  tor  application  blank.  Address  Mgr.  Employment  Depu 
Z-C74,  Dwight  Bldg.,  Kansas  City,  Mo. _ 

WE  WANT  MEN  IN  EVERY  TOWN  who  can  give  us  aU  or 
part  of  their  time  to  show  our  samples  of  fine  fabrics 


WE  WANT  MEN  IN  EVERY  TOWN  who  can  give  us  aU  or 
part  of  their  time  to  show  our  samples  of  fine  fabrics  and  take 
ondprs  for  our  stylish,  perfect  fitting,  made-to-measure  suits  at 
«1T.76  and  up— greatest  tailoring  value  In  America — sells  Itsell — 
amkxperlence  required — surprlJlng  profits  every  week  for  you 
nK  from  the  start.  Write  for  tree  outfit  ana  full  particulars. 
AlSresB  Desk  A,  Economy  Tailoring  Co..  8th  A  Su  Charles  St., 
St.  Louis,  Mo, 


OENERAL  AOENT  FOR  EXCLUSIVE  TERRITORY  TO 
sell  our  tlOOO  Accident  Policy;  Pays  tlOOO  Death  and  S7.W  weekly 
benefit  lor  $1.00  per  year;  Best  policy  ever  Issued,  easy  seller: 
Liberal  Commlastons;  tZM.OOO  deposited  with  State.  "Underwrit¬ 
ers,”  Market  St.,  Newark.  N.  J. 


WE  WANT  ONE  MAN  In  csKh  town  with  $600  to  $1900  to  put  In 
Hatfield  Safety  Rasor  Blade  Sharpening  Machines.  Send  out  agents 
to  soUdt  trade  In  sharpening  safety  rasor  blades,  and  make  more 
money  than  ever  dreamed  of  makingl  We  help  jrou.  Big  profits. 
Let  us  tell  you  about  It.  The  Hyfletd  Mfg.  Co.,  48  Fiimklln  St.,  N.Y. 


LITTLE  WONDER  $3.50  Vacuum  Cleaner.  fuUy  guaranteed. 
Selling  plan  requires  very  little  canvaaMng.  Agents  handling  other 
Cleaner  write  at  once  lor  full  partleulars.  Every  demonstration  a 
sale.  The  Beck  Mfg.  Co..  0  E.  42nd  SL,  New  York. 


EVERYBODY  WEARS  CLOTHES.  Send  for  great  agent's 
proposition.  Women's  Dress  Goods  and  Men's  Clothing  at  mill 
prices.  Dignified  work,  liberal  compensation  men  and  women. 
Home  Woolen  Mills.  52  MIU  St..  Chambersburg,  Pa.  (Est.  1840) 

SALESMEN  WANTED.  Live  salesmen  to  sell  advertising 
knives  and  cutlery  as  side  line.  Samples  can  be  carried  In  pocket. 
A  pocket  knife  Is  the  most  permanent  advertising  novelty  known. 
It  remains  In  possessloa  of  the  owner  until  lost  or  worn  out.  Other 
novelties  soon  discarded.  Field  unlimited,  commlsMon  large. 
Unusual  opportunity  tor  “Uve  Wires.”  Griffon  Cutlery  Works. 
515  Broadway,  N.  Y.  City. 


SION  AOENTS — PAINTERS; — Something  new  and  better. 
Attracto  ready-made  Gold  and  Stiver  Letters.  21  kinds,  easily  ap¬ 
plied.  Make  big  money  lettering  store  windows  and  selling  spark¬ 
ling  chlppM  glMS  name-plates.  Catalogue  and  sample  letter  Free. 
Attracto  Sign  Co.,  2657  N.  Clark  St.,  Chicago. 


WOULDN’T  YOU  LIKE  TO  HAVE  A  SALARY  CHECK? 
The  tact  that  you  are  a  home  body  doesn't  matter.  The  Delineator 
organised  the  Clover  Club  on  purpose  for  those  who  want  an  opptir- 
tunlty  to  turn  leisure  momenu  Into  money.  Full  details  In  "The 
Guide  to  MoneyvUle.”  sent  tree  upon  rMoest.  Helen  Hathaway. 
Secretary  the  Clover  Club,  Rooms  12-14.  The  DeUneator,  New  York. 

UNCLE  SAM  IS  A  LIBERAL  EMPLOYER.  Quality  tor  a 
Government  positloa.  We  prepare  you  by  mall  for  any  Civil  Service 
Examination.  Many  vacandm  now  exist.  Write  to-day  tor  tree 
Booklet  42.  Capital  Civil  Service  School,  Washington,  D.  C. 


WOMEN  AGENTS 


LADY  WANTED  to  Introduce  Dress  Goods.  Hdkfs.  and  Petti¬ 
coats.  Make  big  money  weekly.  Best  line — lowest  prices  sold 
through  agents  only.  No  money  required.  New  Fall  patterns  now 
ready.  Samples  and  ease  tree.  Standard  Dress  Gootb  Co.,  Desk 
87-K,  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 


SALESLADY  IN  EVERY  CITY  to  open  Wade  Corset  Parlots.  or 
otherwise  represent  High-Grade  Corsets,  not  sold  In  stores  Best 
propositloo.''''. References,  experience,  etc.  Wade  Corset  Co.,  Park 
AvenueA  ISOth'St..  New  York. 


LITTLE  GIANT  LIFT  AND  FORCE  PUMP.  Saves  Dl 
bills.  Removes  aU  stoppages  In  waste  pipes.  Absolute  im 
fix  you  for  life.  It  you  are  a  producer.  Write  for  our  nn 
plan.  J.  E.  Kennedy,  Dept.  ElO,  41  Park  Row.  New  York,  s 


AOENTS— ARE  YOU  READY?  Why ^dle  books  orcm^ 
We  have  a  man  slsed  proposltloa  tor  you.  'The  Mogul  Cbc^BIlE. 
Extinguisher.  It  seOs  as  big  as  lu  name.  No  picayiaalZ 
tor  you,  but  real  Big  Money  on  every  sale.  Write  fur  pte  Ew 
Fire  Extinguisher  Co.,  DepL  3,  ClnctnnaU,  O. 

_  SALESMEN.  For  our  Provident  Accident  and  Health 
Premiums  $5  and  $10  a  year.  Exceptional  opportunity  lor  h^C. 
to  establish  themselves  In  a  permanent  buslnese.  Write  now 
A,  National  Life  Insurance  Company  of  USA,  29  So.  La  Sam 
Chicago.  —ow 


AOENTS:— NEW  FIBER  HOME  BROOM;  COSTS  oat  y  I 

food  broom;  outlasts  tour;  sold  only  by  agents.  GuarantsM.  s 
er  Mop  Co.,  1201  Grand  Ave.,  Chicago. 

AOENTS  MAKE  BIO  MONEY  AND  BECOME  SALES  MANl. 
gets  tor  our  goods.  Fast  office  sellers.  Fine  profits.  Puth^ 
and  sample  tree.  One  Dip  Pen  Company.  D^L_LJlal’‘— wi^i 

MAKE  BIO  MONEY  EVERY  WEEK  with  Leados-mssm 
made-to-measure  suits,  vests,  overcoats,  from  $8.50  up — otdiiiE 
ply  roU  In  easy,  no  money  or  experience,  we  back  you.  MeM  IBaij 
Agent's  Free  suit  offer.  Write  for  entire  free  outfit  today.  Om- 
Central  Tailoring  Company.  Dept.  116,  Jackson  Blvd.,  Cbkaa 

AOENTS— FOR  BIOOER  MONEY  TRY  BLITZ,  the wcMU 
new  polishing  cloth.  Cleans  all  metals  a  new  way — like  "UghMm' 
Works  like  magic.  Sells  on  sight.  Everybody  wants  IL  U  yn 
want  to  make  Big  Money  every  day  sell  Bllu.  No  matter  wtMlw 
are  selling  or  bow  much  you  are  take  Bllu  too  aai  aih 

more.  Agcnu  outfit  postpaid  for  25c.  with  full  Inatructlooi  lal  r. 
celpt  good  tor  25c.  on  first  purchase.  Write  today.  AMwi 
Specialties  Co.,  Dept.  151,  Auburn,  N.  Y. 


NEW  LADD  CENTER  DRIVE  BEATER  sella  In  every  kom;  1 
beating  blades;  beats  eggs;  cream  Instantly;  users  say  ' 'the  bmtwd 
all  time  for  aU  purposes;"  sensational  success;  big  money;  whi 
United  Royalties  Corporation.  42  D.  Broadway,  New  York  CBy. 


SWEEP  IN  THE  $  $  $  WITH  OUR  “WUNDER-BROOM"- 
made  of  India  Baaalne.  Superior  to  finest  broom-corn.  AteaMi 
new.  C.  Krebs,  2267  Archer,  Chicago. 


TRAVELING  SALESMEN  ANSWER  THIS.  Best  ddl  to 
yet.  Brand  new.  Pays  full  traveling  expenses.  $4.00  per  irBi 
Consigned  goods.  Pocket  sample.  Prompt  commlsaloa.  Dye  ' 
Mfg.  Co..  2M)5  S.  Michigan  Ave.,  Chicago.  Ill. 


POH.  SELF.HEATINO  FLAT  IRONS.  OUARANTUB 
General  Agents  and  Lochl  SoUHtors  wanted ;  exclusive  tcrrltsry; » 
limited  money  back  guarantee;  beats  without  explosives;  No  QBi 
Gases,  Gasoline,  Alcohol,  Electricity  or  Charcoal;  fuel  cost  6s.  tm. 
retails  $3.60.  Agents'  Samples  $2.00;  every  woman  wants  tt.  Flm 
burgh  Flat  Iron  Mtgr.,506  Keystone  Bank,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.  _ 

BELT  DRESSING— THE  BEST  PROPOSITION  ON  HR 
market.  Address  Box  38,  ColUnwood,  Ohio. 


PHOTO  PILLOW  TOP.  Portrait.  Frame.  Photo  China 
and  Sheet  Picture  proposltloa  best  ever  on  market  for  si 
Samples  and  catalog  free.  30  days'  Credit.  Prompt  ships 
Rejects  credited.  James  C.  Bailey  Co.,  Desk  K8,  Chl^o. 


SALESMEN  to  call  on  wbolBssla  and  retail  hardware, 
harness  and  saddlery  and  mill  supply  houses,  etc.,  to  sell 
and  lard  oils  as  a  sMe  line  on  a  commission  basts,  pocket 
We  help  you  sell  our  products.  Anglo-American  Pork 
Co..  63-M  Wade  Building,  Cleveland,  O. 


BUSINESS  OPPORTUNITIES 


INCORPORATE  YOUR  BUSINESS  IN  ARIZONA.  Least 
CosL  Greatest  advantages.  Cost  not  affeeted  by  amount  of  capital. 
Transact  boslnam  and  keep  books  anTwhere.  Stock  made  full- 
paid  and  noo-assesaable  by  nMag  our  forms.  President  Stoddard, 
former  SeenOtary  of  Aiteona.  Laws,  blanks  and  direetlons  tree. 
Special  forms  psepared  wtthout  extra  charge.  Stoddard  Incorpora- 
tmg  Company.  Box  8J,  Phesnlx.  Aiiaooa. _ 

YALE  AUTOMATIC  ADDING  MACHINE  aU  parts  made  of 
steH  nickel  plated  and  warranted  aoeurate  $1.00  prepaid.  Yale 
Mfg  Co..  Dept.  Kl.  Newark.  N.  J. 


BUILD  A  BUSINESS  OF  YOUR  OWN.  and  escape  nM 
drudg^  for  life.  Learn  the  CoUeetloa  Buslneai.  Limitless 
little  oompetitloa.  Few  opportunities  so  profitable.  Send  for JTv 
ere”  to-day.  American  Collection  Service,  18  State  BL.  DetrolL  Ml* 

IP  YOU  CAN’T  STRETCH  your  husband’s  doUars  fkrmjNg. 
earn  some  of  your  own  I  The  Clover  Club  extends  you  a  cordial  Bvr 
tation  to  Join  Its  ranks  and  share  Its  opportunities.  "Guide  to 
eyvllle”  sent  free,  with  full  particulars.  No  obligations  Incone^ 
l^ulrlng.  Write  bMore  bedtime  to-night.  Helen  Hathaway,  ^ 
retary  the  Clover  Club.  The  Delineator,  New  York.  (Rooms  13-ltJ 
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cools,  soothes  and  refreshes  the 
skin,  and  cleanses  so  gently  yet 
thoroughly  that  it  is  best  for 
babies,  as  well  as  grown-ups. 
C.This  oval,  floating  cake 

of  soap  _ 

purity 

costs  but  gjiy 

y  5  cents. 


THE  N.  K. 
FAIRBANK 
COMPANY 
CHICAGO 


Have  You  a  Little  Fairy 

in  Your  Home? 


pAIRYSOAP 

^  is  pure  be¬ 
cause  it  is  made 
from  a  higher 
grade  of  fats  and 
oils  than  used  in 
other  toilet  and  bath  soaps. 


Fairy  Soap 


14 
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Make 

Your 

Bathroom 

Noiseless 


No  matter 
where  your 
bathroom  is  sit¬ 
uated,  people  in 
other  rooms  will 

not  be  embarrassed  by  the  action  of  the  closet  if  you  have  a  . 

SiwelclO  Siphon-Jet  CLOSET 

When  properly  installed  with  our  noiseless  fittings  and  proper  size  tank  it  can  not 
be  heard  outside  the  room.  The  Siwelclo  is  the  only  closet  and  tank  built  with  this 
one  purpose  in  view.  Yet  the  Siwelclo  is  the  very  latest  in  sanitary  construction- 
deep  water  seal,  perfect  flush,  etc. 

It  is  made  like  all  our  sanitary  pottery  of  Trenton  Potteries  Company  Vitreous 
China,  which  is  so  hard  and  compact  that  it  is  impervious  all  through.  The  glaze 
never  cracks  nor  peels  off.  The  beautiful  lustrous  surface  is  very  easy  to  keep 
clean,  for  dirt  and  grease  can  not  stick  to  it. 

Send  for  Oar  Booklet  S-10 — Modem  Bathrooms  of  Character** 

It  will  give  you  further  information  and  many  suggestions  on 
the  outfitting  of  bathrooms  to  suit  all  homes,  large  and  small. 

THE  TRENTON  POTTERIES  COMPANY.  Trenton,  N.J,U.S. A. 

The  Larcett  Muufacturen  of  Sanitary  Pottery  in  the  U.  S.  A. 


«  LX)CK  imponani. 

4  Corn  C  niversity  timed  our  lock. 

4  Ithaca  lock  operates  in  ^  of  a  second. 

5  This  lightning  speed  will  increase  your  score. 
4  Beautiful  Catalog  FREE:  18  grades,  SIT.TR  net 
to  S400.  list.  ^  Five  bores — 28,  20. 16. 12  and  10. 
4  Our  Ski  Ib.  20  bore  is  a  howling  success. 


BookCabincis 

Do  Not  Look  Sectional- 
But  Thej'  Are 


I  ' - - MADE  IN  GRAND  RAPIDS 

The  advertisements  in  Everybody's  Magazine  are  indexed.  Turn  to  page  2. 


Quick 


PICAN-SET 

'-♦  k  IN  RUBBER 

■  '  ^  KiA'I  :  h\u  wm  »  UIK1 ;  i » 


How  to  Invest  That  First 
$100  You  Saved  by  Thrift 


*nUK  MARK 

mlm  «/  INVINCIBLE 


HAIR  brushe:^ 

Btcatne  of  the  -nlendid  method  of  con- 


struction  used  and  unfailing  excellence  of  w 
material,  these  hair  brushes  are  recognized 

everywhere  as  the  best  - 

JOHN  LWHrnNG-J.J.  ADAMS  COMPANY  X® 

MmmfttrnhrwmmCmtmjt’mdllmLmrfmtimtlm  WmU 

BOSTON.  UAA.  & 


TRADE  MARK 


If  you  have  been  saving  your  money  and 
are  about  to  invest  in  your  first  bond,  for 
ofety  and  income,  you  require  sound  in¬ 
vestment  advice.  It  will  cost  you  nothing 
to  get  the  advice  of  E.  H.  Rollins  &  Sons. 
We  give  the  same  consideration,  service 
and  investment  opportunity  to  the  $100 
bond  buyer  as  to  the  man  with  many 
thousands  to  invest. 

Many  of  our  most  substantial  permanent 
clients  founded  their  investments  on  the 
purchase  through  us  of  a  single  bond 
of  small  denomination. 

Take  advantage  of  the  extensive  invest¬ 
ment  service  of  E.  H.  Rollins  &  Sons. 
Get  the  benefit  of  our  experience  and 
judgment. 

We  offer  sound  municipal,  railroad  and 
public  service  bonds,  yielding  4  to  6 
per  cent.,  in  denominations  of  $100  and 
$500.  Write  for  circular  No.  581. 

E.  H.  ROLLINS  &  SONS 

Founded  1876 

Investment  Bonds 
200  Devonshire  St.,  Boston 
New  York  Philadelphia  Chicago 

Denver  San  Frandaco  Loa  Angelea 
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Sn^evillofi  Freres  ^ 


The  Revillon 
Label 


The  guarantee  of  reliable  furs 

^UTievilloii  freres 
JFurs 

A  leading  merchant  in  ever>'  large  town  handles 
these  beautiful  and  trustworthy  furs.  Send  for  our 
Miniature  Catalogue  showing  new  Fur  Fashions  for 
1912,  and  name  of  the  Revillon  dealer  nearest  you. 
Address  Dept.  G. 

REVILLON  FRERES 

19  West  34th  Street  •  .  .  NEW  YORK 

,  PARIS  LONDON 


Pay  Uncle  Sam  with 
A.”  Cheques 

Travelers:  Don’t  go  to  the  expense 
of  obtaining  American  money  abroad 
and  risk  loss  by  carrying  it— but  use 
“A.B.A.”  Cheques  to  pay  Customs 
Duties.  The  Collector  of  Customs  wiD 
accept  them  as  so  much  cash.  They 
are  the  only  Travelers’  Cheques  be 
can  accept,  under  the  law. 


AMemCAN  BANK€RS 

ASSOCIATION 

TRAVCLCRS  CHCOUeS 


“A.B.A.”  Cheq.ues  have  unusual 
hanking  prestige  abroad,  because 
they  are  the  authorized  forms  of  thou* 
sands  of  leading  American  bankers;  they 
are  most  readily  accepted  at  full  value. 

All  genuine  “A.B.A.”  Cheques  bear  tht 
acceptance  of  the  Trustee  (Bankers  Trust  Co^ 
New  York)  which  holds  in  trust  the  money 
for  their  redemption. 

These  cheques  may  be  used  to  pay  hotel 
'  bills  and  other  expenses  of  the  traveler  in  any 
country.  They  are  issued  in  any  combinatka 
of  $10,  $20,  $50  and  $100  denominations,  placed 
in  a  bandy  walleL 

Write  to  Banker*  Trust  Company,  Wall  BtisA 
New  York,  for  Information  as  to  where  theee  cbeqsa 
may  tw  obtained,  and  Interesting  booklet, 
Cheque  tor  Intomattonal  XTse.** 


BUY  THCM  FROM  YOUR  OWN  BANKCP 

on  ir  HC  CANNOT  SUPPLY  THCM  APPLY  TO 

bankcrs  trust  company,  ncw  york  city 


The  advertisements  in  Everybody's  Magazine  are  indexed.  Turn  to  page  a. 
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Brings  Oliver 

Typewriter 

Send  $S  for  The  Oliver  Typewriter — the 
■ichine  will  come  a -flying.  The  newest 
4Wel-No.  5  — the  regular  $100  machine — with  no 
atn  charge  for  Printype. 

For  the  price  of  a  good  fountain  pen  you  secure 
ike  World’s  Greatest  Typewriter.  You  can  pay  the 
yuce  at  the  rate  of  17  cents  a  day. 

This  irresistible  “$S  offer”  is  sweeping  everything 
before  k.  The  era  of  universal  typewriting  is  coming. 
The  triumph  of  the  typewriter  over  primitive  pen-and- 
iaf  has  been  brought  about  by  the  same  machine  that 
ittoduced  visible  writing. 

T5» - 

oLivet^ 

The  Standard  Vitible  Writer 

This  is  the  typewriter  whose  high  efficiency  has  made  it 
the  choice  of  the  greatest  firms  and  corporations.  It  is  the 
asMilest  of  all  standard  typewriters,  yet  the  swiftest  and  by 
far  the  most  versatile  The  moving  parts  work  freely  in  a 
solid  metal  framework,  making  the  machine  so  strong  that 
'  the  hardest  usage  has  no  effect  upon  it. 

No  Extra  Charge  for 
••Printype”’ 

Most  people  prefer  to  have  the  machine  equipped  to  write 
hi  Matrpe.  This  beautiful  type  is  obtainable  only  on  The 
OBver  Typewriter. 

.It  is  the  greatest  style  improvement  ever  evolved  for  type¬ 
writers— the  most  easily  read  type  in  existence — the  type  which 
ewforms  to  that  in  universal  use  on  the  world’s  printing  presses! 

Win  Success  With  the  Oliver! 

The  Oliver  Typewriter  aids  success-seekers  in  a  multitude 
«  ways.  The  real-life  stories  of  achievement  that  center 
aroend  it  would  fill  volumes. 

flo  ratter  what  your  work  may  be— in  office,  store,  shop  or 
home— The  Oliver  Typewriter  will  prove  itself  a  great  con- 
rerance  and  an  actual  money-maker. 

It  stands  for  order  and  system  and  success.  It  is  the  visible 
ovynce  of  the  Progressiveness  of  its  owner.  Young  people 
wth  Brains,  ambition  and  Oliver  Typewriters  are  succeeding 
mry where.  Can  you  afford  to  let  $5  stand  between  you  and 
success* 

Send  for  Special  C^lrcnlar 
and  Art  Catalog 

Full  details  regarding  the 
Oliver  Easy-Purchase-Plan, 
beautiful  catalog  and  a  speci¬ 
men  letter  written  in  Printype 
will  be  sent  you  on  request. 

Let  this  $5  offer  awaken  you 
to  your  need  of  The  Oliver 
Typewriter  and  the  ea.se  with 
which  you  may  own  it. 
Remember — $.">  only  as  per 
rcyiosition,  and  on 


!  isirver  i  ygewruer: 
tain  Dapartanit  (lOS) 

The  OUver  Typewriter  Company 

«*  OUver  Typewriter  Bldg-  CHICAGO.  ILL. 
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Permits  Yoa  to  Stretch  Your 
Cash  Limit  and  Make  a  Better 
Fireproof  Building. 

Concrete  reinforced  with  Self-Senter¬ 
ing  is  the  most  economical  construc¬ 
tion  for  fireproof  buildings  of  all  kinds. 
Self-Scntering  does  not  require  as 
many  men  to  erect  as  other  forms  of 
construction,  because  the  sheets  are  28 
inches  wide  and  are  easily  laid. 

It  does  not  require  as  heavy  structural 
work  for  roofs  as  the  load  is  only  half 
that  of  other  construction. 

It  saves  about  half  in  material  because 
it  makes  a  roof  but  2  inches  in  thick¬ 
ness,  while  other  types  of  construc¬ 
tion  require  4  inches. 


does  not  require  expensive  forms  or 
centering  and  thereby  saves  both  the 
trouble  and  cost. 

Sdi-Senterinc  lit  mercljr  tccurcd  to  the  tupportt 
from  the  lop  by  mrant  of  clips  from  the  upper  tide. 
Concrete  it  poured  in  to  the  required  depth  and 
plaster  applied  underneath. 

Sdf-Sentering  it  equally  adapted  for  rooff»  floort* 
ceilings,  walls,  rartitiont  and  stucco  work. 

WriU  fur  New  B— k,  Contaiat  80  paget  of  raloa* 
ble  information  for  erery  man  who 
contemplatet  building. 

Tlie  /% 

Gcacral  Fireproofiag  Co. 

25(9  Logan  Ave.^^^B^h 
Youngrtown. 
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1  can  puX  iital  up 
inRalFiRetime  of 
SLxiif  diSievr 


Kindly  mention  Everybody's  Magazine  in  writing  to  advertisers  or  visiting  your  dealer. 
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Going  Build? 


These  2  Great  » 
BooksWill  Reduce^ 
YourBuilding  Expense 

A  masmificent.  biir.  176'pasre  Catalosr  of  Mill- 
work  and  Bnildins;  Material  containing  pictures 
of  8,000  money-saving  bargains.  A  handsome 
Plan  Book  of  Modem  Homes— showing  SO  splen¬ 
did  views  and  floor  Plans  of  houses  and  bams 
priced  from  f.%0  to  S6.000.  Don't  pay  'dealers* 
prlces-rdeal  direct  with  us,  get  our  wholesale 
prices  and  save  nMtney. 

Everythhg  id  Lwnber,  Flooriiig,  Doors,1IViiidows, 
Porciwtoffc,  Bwiding  Paper,  Hardware,  Tie* 
worli,  Paiat  aad  Roofmg  at  Wholesale  Prices! 

l>oi>  t  tMilId,  repair  or  remodel  without  these  two 
books.  We  guarantee  quality,  safe  deilretj 
aatIsfactloD  or  money  hack.  Write  ne  today. 

Send  10c  poetage  tor  plan  book  Mo.  07 
Catalog  Mo.47  is  tree. 

Chicago  Milwork  Sapply  Compaay; 

1402  West  37tfa  St,  Chicago.  OL 


ILL  TIRE  &  RUBBER  CQ 

CONSHO  H  OCK  C  N, 

J.  £//fooet  £.ee. 


On  the  Road? 

Here’s  a  side-line  for 
traveling  men  that  wij 
mean  many  an  extra 
dollar  without  much 
effort. 

Just  use  your  spare  time  for  It.  ; 

We  have  made  a  special  arrange-  I 
ment  with  the  publishers  of  Every¬ 
body’s  Magazine,  Adventure,  The 
Delineator,  The  Designer  and  The 
IVoman’s  Magazine,  to  supply 
news-dealers  with  these  FIVE  pub¬ 
lications  DIRECT. 

This  means  much  bigger  profits 
to  news-dealers. 

We  want  representatives  every¬ 
where  to  call  and  put  this  up  to 
them.  As  soon  as  news-dealers 
hear  they  can  get  these  five  maga¬ 
zines  Direct,  they  jump  at  it. 

JV rite  us  for  details  to-day. 

PUBLISHERS  NEWS 
COMPANY 

Spring  and  Macdougal  Streets 
New  York  City 


The  advertisements  in  Evcrj'body'*  Magazine  are  indexed.  Turn  to  page  i. 
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Save  $8.10  on  These 
Albrecht  Furs 

And  Proportionate  Amounts  On 
AU  1912-1.3  Models 

Every  order  received  now  relieves  our  regular 

_ season’s  rush.  To  induce  early  buy- 

ing,  we  offer 

18%  Discount  Until 
September  30.  1B12 

from  our  regular  prices,  on  all  furs 
listed  in  our  1912-13  FUR  FACTS 
AND  FASHIONS. 

Here  is  an  example : — 

Regular  154.00  set  Model  284)  and 
Bourbon  Muff,  Russian  CylC  Qfi 
Black  Pony  for  ...  . 

You  can  secure  Albrecht  Furs  from 
,  ^  dealers  In  emrious  places,  or  we  will  ship 
.  to  you  direct  and  prepay  express  on  cash 
ordcft. 

Albreclit’s  Fv  Fads  and  Fashions 

America's  Authority  on  Fur  Fashions.  Shows 
furs  from  actual  photographs  in  their  natural 
colors.  States  usuu  tra<M  names  of  all  furs,  their 
corresponding  common  English  names.  Gives 
wearing  qualities.  FUK  FACTS  that  will  help 
you  to  make  an  intelligent  selection  and  get  the 
utmost  for  your  money.  Tte  large  demami  for 
the  Albrecht  Fur  Book  last  year  soon  exhausted 
f  our  supply  and  many  were  disappointed.  Send 

4  cents  in  stamps  for  Fur  FacU  and  Fashions 
No.  tt  at  oocc. 

The  name**ALBRECHT"  on  furs  is  y<fMr  assurance  of  the 
best  in  material,  workmansliip  and  correct  styles,  a  guaranty  oi 
ssbsisctioii  backed  by  a  bouM  of  high  repute  for  years. 
t/ dotsn't  buy  y^u  Atbrtcht  Furs^ 
h«  dotsn't  buy  thi  best 

Befereneet:  Any  B4ah  or  Mercnatile  AgtAcy 
E.  ALARECHT  &  SON  Founded  ISSS 
M  uJ  HiMM^te  SlTMl*  StatiM  S  SaW  Paal.  Miaa. 


WM 


pendable— bis 
same  falls  ready 


and  kilims  power. 
Its  Smokeless 
Sceelbarrel^ifled 
U  aft^T  the 

n  famous  Ballard 
system,  is  built 
£ =1  especially  to  with- 
^J|r  stand  the  continued 
r  M  P*®  high  power 

W  smokeless  l^ds  with 
:m.9  V-^  jacketed  bullets. 

W  I  j  openins  at  top— 
mi  a  thick  waU  of  .olid 
m  l  steel  stands  between 
cartridge  chamber  and 

■  '  ahooter  a  face.  Rain, 

mf"  aleet  and  foreign  matter 

■  a  caimot  enter  action. 

Side-ejecting— the  empty  shell  never  spoils 
the  aim  of  a  quick  repeat-shot.  Handsomely 
finished  and  perfectly  balaiKied. 

B  8nid  Se  postags  for  nsw 

■  h  catalog  showlag  eompUta 

I  I  lino  of  fflar£in  npeat- 

an,  rl&sa  and  shotgaas. 

12  Wfflow  St. 

Thm  JJlarfi/t  FirmarmmCo.,  NcwHavca,Ct. 


The  Standard  of  Collar  Button  Perfection 


Unbreakable  from  use 

A  new  one  free  m  exchange  for  any  genuine  Krementz  Button  damaged  or  broken  from  any  cause 
Made  in  Rolled  Gold  Plate,  MK  and  lOK  Gold.  At  all  leading  jewden  and  haberdashen 
Booklet,  showing  all  ahapet  and  styles,  free 

KREMEINTZ  St  CO.,  84-  Chestnut  Street,  Newark,  N.  J 

Manufateturers  of  Bodkin-Clutch  Studa  atnd  Vest  Buttons 


Kindly  mention  Everybody's  Magazine  in  writing  to  advertisers  or  visiting  your  dealer. 


HELP  FOR  AUTOS 


L.&  C  HARDTMUTH’S 

koh-i-noor 

PencUs. 


To  search  for  it  elsewhere  is 
simply  a  waste  of  time.  No 
other  pencil  has  the  silken 
touch  of  the  “  Koh-i-noor”  ; 
no  other  pencil  is  nearly  so 
durable. 

In  17  Degrees  and  Copying. 

Of  high-ctau  stationers,  dealers  in 
drawing  materials,  artists'  supplies,  &c. 

Illustrated  List  on  application  to 
L.  &  C  HARDTMUTH, 

34,  East  23rd  St.,  New  York ; 
and  Koh-i-noor  Hoato,  London,  England. 


White  Lead,  like  the  metallic  lead  from 
which  it  is  made,  is  tough  and  ductile.  With 
linseed  oil  it  combines  into  a  leathery  and 
elastic  paint  film  that  stretches  in  summer  and 
contracts  in  winter  without  breaking.  The 
adulteration  of  White  Lead  destroys  this  eiastk- 
ity,  weakens  the  resistance  to  extremes  of  tem¬ 
perature  and  finally  results  in  cracking  and 
scaling  paint. 

Whit3  Lead  made  by  the  modem  Carter  pro¬ 
cess  is  guaranteed  strictly  pure  and  has  every 
good  quality  of  any  pure  White  Lead.  And  it 
is  so  fine  that  it  has  unusual  covering  capacity 
and  durability,  and  is  so  white  that  it  has  estab¬ 
lished  a  new  standard  of  whiteness  for  white 
paint  and  given  new  life  and  beauty  to  colon. 

To  get  the  utmost  value  in  paint,  have  your 
painter  use  Carter  White  lead  and  pure  linwed 
oil  mixed  to  your  order. 

Everythingyouwant 
,  to  know  about  hoinr 

painting  is  tojdU 


our  text  book  “Piw 
Paiot.” 

Free,  with  six  mod¬ 
em  color  rchemes,  to 
property  owners. 
Write  for  it 

Carter  White  Lead  Ce- 

12060  S.PooriaSL 
Chicago,  IB. 
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A  Sense  of  Delight 

is  experienced  by  particular  people 


if,  when  preparing  for  a  bath,  a  cake 
of  “471 1  ”  White  Rose  Glycerine 


Soap  is  handy  for  use.  The  pleasure 
of  the  bath  is  made 
manifold  and  the  entire  -  .rr. 

body  is  refreshed  and  \  '  4 

exhilarated.  i  /  / 

Glycerine,  contained  /  / 

in  “4711”  Soap  in  v 


goodly  quantities,  is  a 
natural  food  for  the  skin. 
It  opens  the  pores,  dislodges 
secretions,  and  leaves  it 
clear  and  soft. 

Ask  for“  Forty-seven-eleven* 
~  Avoid  substitutes. 
Sold  Everywhere.  ^ 


THE  SUCCESSFUL  MODELS 
shown  above  will  be  leaders  in  the  musical  centers  of 
the  country  this  fall.  In  over  400  Educational  Institutions  and  50,000  homes,  the 
/vers  &  Pond  is  giving  splendid  service,  yet  never  have  we  built  such  fine  pianos 
as  our  line  for  191'2-1913.  If  you’re  interested  in  the  newest  and  best  in  pianos 
wt  ite  for  onr  latest  catalogue  showing  the  complete  line. 

TO  RI  T  Y  Wherever  in  the  U.S.  no  dealer  sells  them  we  shii)  Ivers&  Pond  Pianos  from  the  factory 
^  S'-'  *  on  approval.  Liberal  allowances  for  old  pianos  in  exchange.  Attractive  easy  payment 

plans.  Catalogue  and  information  of  much  value  to  buyers  mailed  on  request,  ll'rife  us,  to-day. 

IVERS  &  POND  PIANO  CO.,  163  BoyUton  St,  BOSTON,  MASS. 


Kindly  mention  Everybody’s  Magazine  in  writing  to  advertisers  or  visiting  your  dealer. 
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New  Style  Book  of  Dutch  Furniture 

The  meet  complete  Arts  &  CnfU  Furniture  Style  Book  ever 
offered  will  be  mm  led  toyou— free— up<m  request. 


The  advertisements  in  Everybody’s  Magazine  are  indexed.  Turn  to  page  2. 
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We  Need  Salesmen 

E  If  you  wish  to  sell  a  safe,  reliable  invest-  S 
=  ment;  to  work  for  a  strong  corporation,  = 
=  composed  mainly  of  Philadelphia  and  New  s 
=  Jersey  bankers;  to  sell  an  investment  that  = 
=  is  conservative  and  non-speculative;  if  = 
g  you  can  get  responsible  people  to  ceilafy  = 
g  to  your  good  character  and  ability,  tve  need  g 
g  yoa.  We  pay  the  h^hest  commissions  and  g 
=  give  exclusive  territory  to  men  who  are  = 
g  willing  to  work  hard.  g 

=  Railroads  are  <H>ening  to  development  thousands  = 
=  of  square  miles  of  prairies,  mountains,  forests,  = 
=  mineral,  agricultural  and  grazing  lands  in  the  = 
=  Northwest  —  bringing  into  existence  thousands  of  s: 
=  hamlets  and  villages.  Hundreds  of  these  will  = 
=  become  cities  —  some  of  them  Omahaa,  Denvers.  =s 
=  Seattles. '  = 

=  We  own  choice  building  lots  in  iwirnlww  of  the  = 
=  most  carefully  selected  and  rapidly  growing  of  = 
=  these  young  cities  —  birthright  towns,  “preferred  = 
=  risks.”  Our  agents  sell  five  buHttlng  lots— one  in  IS 
=  each  of  five  of  these  prospective  great  cities  (one  =: 
=  in  each  of  five  different  states,  if  desired)  for  a  S 
=  total  of  (7%  on  easy  monthly  paymenta.  This  is  = 
=  the  safest  possible  investment— insurancet  = 

g  We  give  highest  banking  referencea.  Our  plan  S 
=  appeals  only  to  conservative  investors  of  small  = 
=  means.  Write  us,  giving  references.  = 

I  NORTHWEST  TOWNSITE  COMPANY  | 
I  308  Chestnut  Street  i 

g  Pblladelpbla,  Pa.  = 


I  This  is  a  letter  from  a  man  in  the  far  North- 

tbc  land  of  blizzards  and  uncertain  cold ;  “Kvoy 
winter  we  have  apells  of  weather  when  the  teniperatim 
goes  as  low  as  M  denees  below  zero.  Since  the  Hooey, 
well  System  was  installed  in  my  home  three  years  ago,  «t 
have  never  had  the  least  difficulty  keepiiw  the  house  at  TP, 
and  with  a  very  small  consumption  of  coal.  No  other 
method  equals  it,  and  most  of  the  new  residences  here  arc  no* 
installing  your  system.”  W,  N.  Rear,  Regina,  Saskatchcvm. 
There  are  plenty  more  of  such  fine  letters  in  our  free  bookhi 
on  the  r-.. 

HONEYT’WE.LL 

SYSTEM 

hOF  hot  water  heating 

At*  improved  way  of  installing  hsl 
srater  heauing,  using  methods  of 
i;L  rrsi  •vO.'  X  pip>nk  and  cei min  patented  de¬ 
yr  \  vices  which  unquestionably 

in  \  make  the  plant  entirely  auto- 

\  matic  and  much  more  eoo- 
_____  \  noroical  and  efficient. 

\  Write  for  description  of  ho* 
I  and  why  it  heats  your  hosw 
I  quicker,  better  and  with  big 

J  qf  coeU. 

/  Mom  ittiporUit  dUcoverv  midi 
/  o*  tkis  liae.  Write  fw  tuO  dp 
j  tiUt  todiy,  wkhout  fril. 

/  MowywII  HoatlMg 

■'  /  ffipwcliMy  Co. 

y  IM  Italn  St..  Wabash,  laWaas 
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Fluffy  Ruffles 


Contains  fifty-five  delicious 
morsels  to  the  pound. 

Each  Dainty  can  be  selected 
without  touching  the  others. 

Other  brands  of  our  Choco¬ 
lates  —  world  famous  for 
their  rich,  creamy  centers. 

Packed  in  one,  two,  three  and 
five  pound  boxes  at 
60cto$l the  pound. 


“The  Sweetmeat  Unique” 

in  the  Patent  Swinging  Compartment  Box 


“One 

Dollar 

the 

Pound” 

Sent 
Prepaid 
Everywhere 
Except  to  the 


We  cater  only 
to  those  who  de¬ 
mand  the  best. 


'  Assorted  sam¬ 
ples  and  catalogue 
sent  on  receipt  of  10c. 


CREAMERY  MILK  ' 


Benedetto  AUegretti  Co.  220-224  Randolph  st.,  Chicago,  u.  s.  a. 


A  FLY  IN  THE  MILK 
MAY  MEAN  A  BABY  W 
IN  THE  CRAVE  ^ 

B^L.  Flies  are  the  most  danger- 
HHf  ous  insects  known.  They  are 
bom  in  filth,  live  on  filth 
^  and  carry  filth.  Flies  carry 

millions  of  death-dealing 
germs  and  leave  them  i 
wherever  they  alight. 

Flies  are  attracted  by  IW 
milk.  A  fly  alighting  on  f  ■ 


To  get  the  most  satisfactory 
prints  from  your  Kodak  nega¬ 
tives— clear,  snappy,  vigorous 
prints — insist  on  the  only  paper 
that  is  made  with  sole  reference 
to  the  requirements  of  the 
amateur  negative — Velox. 

The  best  finishers  of  Kodak  work 
use  Velox  exclusively. 

NEPERA  DIVISION, 

EASTMAN  KODAK  CO., 
ROCHESTER,  N.  Y.,  The  Kodak  City. 


Kindly  mention  Everybody’s  Magazine  in  writing  to  advertisers  or  visiting  your  dealer. 
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Makes  CIcansingEa^ 

Old  Dutch 
Cleanser 


MAMY  USES  AND  FULL  DIRECTIONS 
ON  LARGE  SIFTER-CAN  —  10^ 


Get  This  Free  Hook  About 
the\F arid' s  Richest  Toned  Piano 
A  remarkable  piano  is  now  on  the  market, 
high  clau  in  every  way.  but  m  tone  richneu  truly 
woodedul — the  tone  of  pure  gold. 

HADDORFP 

Tkt  Pmm  mitJl  til*  "Htma’‘~VHrmtint  StunJinf  BamrJ 
Soxl  for  Free  Booklet — “T/ie  Homo-tone.” 

HADDORFF  PIANO  CO. 


Snap-shots  on  cloudy  days,  snap-shots  in  light 
shade— even  in-door  snap-shots  when  con¬ 
ditions  are  right — all  are  easy  with  a 

Special  KODAK 

Its  Zeiss-Kodak  lens  and  Compound  shutttf  give  it 
capabilities  not  found  in  other  cameras — yet  it  retains 
the  Kodak  simplicity.  Superbly  finished. 

No.  lAtforptcturasiU  X4!<,  .  .  •  -  $5000 

No.  j.  “  “  sK  X  .... 

No.sA,  “  “  sSxsK.  -  .  .  .  Ss-o® 

EASTMAN  KODAK  CO., 

Mi  tknUmUrs  9r  ky  mau.  Rochester.  N.  Y. 


Oil  Wise -Get 


Size 


You’ll  get  as  much  3-in-One  as  if  you  bought  8  of  the  10c  bottles.  And  3-in-One  never 
loses  its  quality — never  thickens,  gums  or  turns  rancid.  Always  sweety  fresh  and  good. 

3-in-Cltoe  has  for  16  years  been  the  leading  Household  Oil— Lubncat^,  Cleaning 
and  PolisWng,  and  Preventing  Rust 

Use  for  oiling  sewing  machines,  bicycles,  talking  machines,  guns,  reels,  locks,  clocks,  etc.  Use  for  cletB- 
ing  and  polishing  fine  pianos,  tables,  chairs,  any  ftraiture.  Use  for  preventing  rust  on  any  metal  surface. 
FREE  9°  of  Tour  J4ii.Oiie  is  Sold  at  all  Good  Hardware,  Diuc,  Grocerr  and'Geneial  Storas 


FRFF  fhi  receipt  of  your 
riLEXi  dealer's  name  we 
win  tend  yon  free  of  cost  a 
generous  aample  bottle  and 
the  valuable  3-in-One  Dic¬ 
tionary.  Tty  this  good  oil  at 
our  expense. 


3-IN-ONE  OIL  COMPANY 


49  BROADWAY 


NEW  YORK 
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Pieces  o/* 
Sterling  Silver  Inlai 
under  the  Pla^ 
Solid  Silver  Wher^ljji 


'‘stii! 

Marking  Time} 
at  the  Same 
L  OW  Wage- 
\  and  Gettini 


Nowhere! 


HOLMES  &  Edwards 
STERLINcySlLVCR  INLAID 
^avAUTf 

HAS  Bfe  E  N  ON  THE 
M  ARKOTOVEMTWENTV- 
riVE  YEARS,  AhE  FULL 

Time/of  its  conser* 
vATivE  Guarantee. 
The/  pattbrns  have 
Changed,  but  the 
BUOCKS  ar  STERLING 
SH-VER  ARE  STILL  |N> 
LAID  Back  of  Bowl 
AND  handle  UNDER 
Ahe  Pi/ate,  Making 
/the  SfIoon  or  fork 
Literally 


What’s  Ahead 
of  You? 


It  startles  you  when  you  think  how  slowly 
you’re  advancing  in  salary  and  position,  con¬ 
sidering  how  hard  you  have  to  work  to  hold 
your  job. 

But  it’s  different  if  you  have  the  tpecial 
training  that  enables  you  to  win  a  good  position 
at  work  you  like — to  earn  more  money,  and  to 
achieve  still  greater  success.  It's  all  a  matter  of 
right  training. 

The  International  Correspondence  Schools 
will  bring  the  right  training  to  you — no  matter 
where  you  live,  or  what  well-paid  occupation 
you  wish  to  follow.  To  learn  how  the  I.  C.  S. 
can  help  you,  mark  and  mail  the  attached  coupon 
today.  Marking  the  coupon  costs  nothing,  and 
places  you  under  no  obligation.  Do  it  NOW. 


INTERNATIONAL  CORRESPONDENCE  SCHOOLS 

'  Box  ia«9  SCRANTON,  PA.  ' 

I  Explain,  withontfariherobligation  on  mr  part,  howl 
can  (laaiify  torthe  poaitlon before  which  I  mark  X. 


HOLMES  a  EOWAPPSI 
.SILVE \^±K  1 1 


Clectiical  Engineer 
Elec.  Elirbtinv 
Telephone  Expert 
Archl  tect 

Dulldlns  Contractor 
Ar«liitectarml  Draftmaa 
Structural  Engineer 
Caatr^le  Caattractiaa 
Me<‘luin.  Enrlnc*er 
H^chaalpal  Draftsnaa 
Civil  Enclncer 
Hia«  8ap«riBtea4*at 
Stationary  Enrlneer 
Plambiaf  M  Htpaa  Vittlaf 
Gaa  En^luea 
Aataaaaile  RaBaiar 


Civil  Service 
BookkeeplDR 
flt^aaeraphr  A  Tyapwritlae 
W'lndow  Trlmmlna 
Show  Card  Writing 
If^tt^rlar  aad  8lfa^datiBt 

Advertlalnir 
CaaiHPraial  lllastrattaa 
Industrial  DesImiinR 
Commercial  Law 
Teacher 

English  Branches 
Poultry  Farming 

Atriealtara  Hpaaith 

t'hPMlBR  yrpaeh 


III  Write  for  Booklet 

II  No.  W  120  on 
[/  “  Whit  the  Housekeeper 
/  Should  Know.” 

The 

Holmes  &  Edwards 
Silver  Go. 

(InternaUoiuit  Silver  Co.,  Sucreuor) 

Bridgeport,  Conn. 


I  Present  Occupation 


Kirdly  mention  Everybody’s  Magazine  in  writing  to  advertisers  or  risiting  your  dealer. 


'T'HE  greatest  triumph  of 
modem  ammunition  mak* 
ing  has  been  scored  in  Peters  Steel  Re¬ 
inforced  ShotrGun  Shells.  Peters  Shells 
hold  the  World's  Record^  99 -out  of  100 
from  20  yards  which  won  the  1911  Grand 
American  Handicap. 

For  this  year's  hunt  imsist  on  Peters  Steel  Reinforced  Shells — reinforced  in  the  htad  and  rim 
_  " stool  nukoro  stool  belongs".  They  are  superior  to  any  others,  afford  protection  to  the  user  and 

“  shoot  porfootly  in  ANY  good  gun.  Ask  YOUR  Dealzk.  Accept  no  substitute.  Should  he  not 
happen  to  have  them,  he  will  get  them  at  your  request. 

niastrsted  booklet,  deseribiair  Peters  Steel  Reinforced  SbeHs  and  “Sports¬ 
men’s  Handr  Book’’  with  1912  Game  liaws— FREE.  Write  for  Uiem. 


THE  PETERS  CARTRIDGE  COMPANY,  CINCINNATI,  U.  S.  A 


BRANCHES  i  NEW  YORK 


“He 


NEW  ORLEANS 


SAN  FRANCISCO 


“My  boy  is 
hearty,  well- 
developed, 
with  solid 
flesh  and  has 
never  been 
sick,”  writes 
Mrs.  N.  R. 
Guestin,  of 
Gardner,  Mass. 


was 


raised 


on 


ESKAYS  FOOD 

and  1  attribute  all  to  his  good  nourish¬ 
ment.  “His  picture  sp^iks  for  itself.” 

“Ask  your  doctor’’about  Eskay's  and  send  for 

TEN  FEEDINGS  FREE 

and  our  helpful  mother's  book,  “How  to  Care 
for  the  Baby” — mailed  on  request. 

SMITH.  kl  lM  &  FKINCH  CO  434  treh  St..  PhiUJrlphis 


Food  Purity 

Mellin’s  Food  is  made  under 
the  most  sanitary  and  cleanly  con¬ 
ditions.  The  food  itself  is  not 
touched  by  hand,  but  is  made  and 
bottled  entirely  by  machinery. 
The  bottles  are  new,  scrubbed 
and  washed  in  clean,  hot  water. 
The  materials  are  the  best  obtain¬ 
able  and  are  subject  to  analysis 
before  use. 

Every  precaution  is  taken  to 
insure  the  cleanliness  and  purity 
of  Mellin’s  Food. 

Write  today  for.  a  free  sample  bottle  of 
Mellin's  Food. 


MELUN'S  FOOD  COMPANY 


Borroif,  Msm. 


The  advertiaements  in  Everybody’s  Magazine  are  indexed.  Turn  to  page  a. 
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4i2  Stockbfidge  St., 
Sprlngfictd,  Mu*. 


When  you  see  the  name  ©n  a  piano,  remember  that  it  means 

something  more  than  mere  name  association.  It  means  that  the  man  who 
more  than  a  quarter  of  a  centuij  ago  built  the  first  Steger  piano  supervises 
the  manufacture  of  eveiy  piano  that  leaves  the  factory.  Under  such 

conditions  it  is  not  surprising  that  their  popularity  has  made  the'&eger  factories 
the  largest  in  the  world— that  these  famous  instruments,  s^E  at  .remarkably  low 
prices,  made  possible  only  by  the  Steger  policies  of  visible,  audible  result-valuation 
and  small  maxgin  of  profit.  >  ,  • 


.  The  True  .Repreeentative*  of 
Supreme  Piano  Satiafaction 


I  1  .*1  >  1^  r*  We  want  every  music  lover  to  have  our  handsomely 
'  ^  rC  I*.!*,  illustrated  free  catalog,  which  is  a  real  necessity  to 
I  *  those  contemplating  the  purchase  of  a  piano. 

^  The  Slttvt  teSoas  Piano  is  in  a  class  by  itself —each  instrument 

II  is  the  supreme  effort  of  an  enormous  corps  of  expert  piano  build- 

lUftr  Bldg,  ers— under  the  personal  supervision  of  J.  V.  Steger,  the  greatest 
master  piano  builder  in  the  world— in  the  largest  piano  factory  in  the  world — 
at  Steger,  III. — the  town  founded  by  J.  V.  Steger.  The  Atrtcr  tetem  Pianos  and 
Player  Pianos  are  delivered  anywhere  in  the  United  States  free  of  charge. 
The  greatest  piano  value  offered,  within  the  easy  reach  of  all. 

Our  Plans  For  Pasmnent  Make  Buying  Convenient 
Liberal  allowance  made  for  old  pianos.  Write  today  for  new  Catalog 
—yours  for  the  asking  —  and  will  give  you  some  wonderful  information. 
Ak^irtSsaa,  Steger  Building,  Chicago,  IlL 


Pianos  and  Player  Pianos 


Secupity! 


Protect  your  home  with 
the  best  revolver 


You  may  need  a  revolver  but 
once  in  a  lifetime.  At  that  crucial 
moment  you  want  the  best 
Think  of  this  when  you  buy. 


The  Smith  &  Wesson  costs 
more,  but  it’s  worth  it  You 
can  depend  on  it 


»  JJLi 


Send  for  interesting,  handsomely 
illustrated  booklet  "The  Revolver" 


SMITH  &  WESSON 


M— iiiTtgrfs  of  Suportor  lUvoiv^rs 


Ihe  Nan  and  the  Factory 
Behind  the  Ste$er  Piano 


Kindly  mention  Ever>'body’s  Magazine  in  writing  to  advertisers  or  visiting  your  dealer. 
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Certeinty  Coupon 

Greater  Deg  Meina  CommWee, 

147  CoAieom  De$  Molne$,  Fowm. 

Send  me  WEALTH  and  tKe  Des  Moines  Certainty 

Book.  My  business  is _ _ — 


Young  Man’s  City.  | 

No  man  ha*  an  inherited  busineas  in  Dea  ■ 
Moinea.  Dte  trade  territory  ia  too  great  for  '  I 
that.  Many  of  the  largeat  buaineaaea  I 
here  are  under  twenty  yeara  old.  Young  I 
men  have  located  here  within  the  paat  year,  2 
and  already  are  laying  the  foundation  for  ^  I 
aimilar  achievementa.  I 

Men  in  Dea  Moinea  are  their  own  maatera.  h 

The  young  man  wanting  a  buaineaa  op-  I 
portunity  finda  Certainty  here.  I 

The  young  man  who  cornea  here  to  begin  Q 

■  buaineaa  planta  himaelf  in  the  heart  of  the  n 
richeat  area  of  land  on  the  globe — in  the  H 
center  of  the  aection  where  proaperity  ia  a  H 
habit.  If  you  are  the  man'a  father,  uncle,  I 
2  brother,  or  friend  —  if  you  are  the  young 
H  man,  look  into 

!  DES  MOINES 

■  The  City  of  Certaintio* 

Study  the  map  for  a  moment,  and  you 
will  aee  where  Dea  Moinea  haa  a  geogra¬ 
phical  advantage  it  never  can  loae. 

Dea  Moimes  today  does  mat  tmyply  awre 
tkam  ome-tkird  of  it*  trade  territory. 

The  Greater  Dea  Moinea  Committee  aella 
nothing.  It  ia  here  to  tell  you  and  to  help 
you  know.  It  chargea  nothing.  Aak  every¬ 
thing' you  like,  and  your  inquiriea  will  be 
peraonally  hamdled. 

We  publiah  WEAL7T1,  the  brighteat  of 
city  magazinea.  Put  your  name  on  the 
mailing  liat,  and  alao  get  the  intereadng  new' 
book  about  Dea  Moinea,  by  filling  out  and 
mailing  the  coupon  below,  today.  Do  that, 
or  write  a  letter  now.  * 


tiiiiiuiiiiiiimni 
\  ' 

For  Gorresponderice  ; 
Between  Departments 

.  HAMMERMILL  BONDis 

better  in  every  way  than  the 
papers  you  have  been -using 
for  office  forms  and  it  ..costs 
frofn  30%  to  50%  less.  "  The 
durability  and  strength  of 
Hammermill  Bond  make  it 
particularly  suitable  for 'office 
or  factory  forms  which  receive 
much  handling.  It’s  moder¬ 
ate  price  makes  it  available  for 
every  purpose.  i 

iHtMinLia 

"'A  Darahia  Patter  tor  Baeinete  U»e“  ( 


is  made  in  12  colors  and  white,  and  is 
carried  in  all  sizes  and  all  weights.  '  i 
You  could  not  do  better  than  to  adopt 
Hammiermill  Bond  as  your '  standard 
paper  for 'all  office  stationeiy.  -  . 

Write  for  FREE  Book  of  Samples 
*,  on  Your  Letterhead— NOW 

*  and  judge  Hammermill  Boni 
from  eve^  standpoint  before  yoa 
ask  your  paper  man  its*  pries. 
You’ll  thank  us  for  this  hint 
when  you  learn  the  cost  and  fig* 
ure  your  yearly  saving. 

HAMMERMILL 
PAPER  COMPANY 

ERIE,  PA. 
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ADE  under  our  own  patents,  in  our  own  factory.  Rind  economy  .ac¬ 
quired  by  years  of  manufacture  of  a  sinele  product  inlar^  oiiantities, 
combined  with  our  modem  method  of  eliminating  all  middlemen  and 


So  Can  You 

— take  pictures  that  would  do  credit  to 
a  newspaper  photographer. 

It  isn’t  all  skill  and  experience,  it’s 
the  lens  that  makes  possible  the  won¬ 
derful  “snaps”  of  real  life  that  one 
sees  in  magazines  and  newspapers.  ■ 

You,  too,  can  take  them — often 
record  breakers — if  your  camera  is 
equipped  with  such  a  le’hs  as  the 


jESSAR  IJENS 


Its  wonderful  light-gathering  power  makes  possible 
the  getting  of  good  negatives  under  lighting  conditions 
hopeless  for  an  ordinary  lens. 

Its  great  speed  catches  sharply  the  most  rapid  move¬ 
ment,  giving  clean,  clear-cut  results. 

The  “all  ’round”  •  lens  that  puts  everything  within 
your  camera’s  reach — that  is  the  Tessaf. 

Our  nenv  Catalog  11  //,  just  off  the  press, 
gives  prices  and  complete  information. 

I  IVrite  for  a  free  copy  today,  and  in  the 

\  meantime  see  your  dealer. 

Qousch  Ipmb  Optical 

■sw  veaa  WkSMutoroM  Chicago  gah  roAHOM* 

u>HooH  qocHCSTZ^.  N.Y. 


On  ApprovalvFrei^ht  Paid 

ptn  section  Door  '  -w  ^  ^  ^ 


With 

Door 


SDCTIOMAh  B  OOKCA>SE 


En<loro«d  **1Tie  Best”  bx  Over  Fifty  Thousand  Users 


selling  only  direct  to  users,  enables  you  to  buy  this  superior  productr-second 
to  none— at  a  contidmrablm  oaving.  You  can  buy  a«  few  eection*  at  yoa 
like,  and  thus  start  your  library — as  you  acquire  more  books,  add  more  sec¬ 
tions.  Lundstrom  ^tions  are  guaranteed  to  be  as  good  as  you  can  buy  at 
any  price.  They  have  non-binding,  dieappearing  glare  doore  md  zre 
highiy  finished  in  SOLID  GOLDEN  OAK— other  styles  and  finishes  also. 
Send  at  once  for  our  handeome  Catalog  No.  44. 

THE  C.  J.  LUNDSTROM  MFC.  CO..  LITTLE  FALLS.  N.  Y. 

Manu&cturm  ot  Sectioiul  Bookcases  Branch  Of  flee: 

and  Faint;  Cabinets  Flatiron  Bldg.,  N.  Y.  City 


Kindly  mention  Everybody'!  Magazine  in  writing  to  advertisers  or  visiting  your  dealer. 


Tie  superior  quality  of  Bausch  Lomb 
ieeses,  mtcroscopes,  yield  glasses,  projection 
apparatus,  engineering  and  other  scsentijic 
iestritments  is  the  product  of  nearly  bo  years 
experience. 
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BABY  LOVES 
HIS  BATH 


With 

CUTICURA 

SOAP 


No  other  keeps  the  skin  and 
scalp  so  clean  and  clear,  so 
sweet  and  healthy.  Used 
with  Cuticura  Ointment,  it 
soothes  irritations  which 
often  prevent  sleep  and  if 
neglected  become  chronic 
disfigurements.  Millions  of 
mothers  use  these  pure, 
sweet  and  gentle  emollients 
for  every  purpose  of  the 
toilet,  bath  and  nursery. 


For  Mmple*  addrom  “Caticara,"  Dept.  ISI, 
Boeton.  Cntlrura  Boap  and  Ointment  ate 
■old  by  dmwUto  and  dealer*  eTeryvhete. 

TENDER-FACEX)  MEN 

Bhoaldflhave  with  Onticun  Soap  ShavioB 
Stick,  25e.  Make#  ahavinc  a  pleaanre  in* 
atead  of  a  torture.  Liberal  sample  free. 


You  need  no 
experience 
if  you  use  a 


Premo 

Anyone  can  make  good  pic¬ 
tures  from  the  start. 

They  have  thirty  years’  ex¬ 
perience  back  of  them. 

Each  is  fitted  with  a  care¬ 
fully  tested  lens — the  best  in 
its  grade  that  is  made,  and  an 
accurate,  automatic  shutter. 

Premo  Film  Pack  Film  is 
made  from  the  same  stock  as 
the  Eastman  Non-curling— 
the  best  in  the  world. 

And  Premos  are  the  small¬ 
est,  the  lightest,  the  easiest  to 
load  and  operate  of  all  cameras. 

Our  new  catalogue  describes  all  the  Premo 
Cameras,  ranging  in  price  from  $1.50  to 
$150.00.  It  tells  all  about  the  simple  Premo  ■ 
Film  Pack  and  Tank  Developing  System. 
Free  at  the  dealer’s  or  sent  on  request. 

Important— In  writinc  be  sure  to  spectfy 
Premo  CataloKue. 

Rochestef  Optical  Division 

Eutman  Kodak  Co.  Rochester,  N.Y. 
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Famons 

Sweet 
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Cinderella 
and  the 
Prince 


"And  treat  was 
the  joy  of  the 
frince  at 
beholding  her 
again." 


It  requires  no  ^reat  im- 
agery  to  fancy  Nabisco  a 
dainty  from  out  the  realms 
of  fairyland. 

Yet  the  exquisite  delicacy,  the  honied 
sweetness,  the  fragile  tenderness  of 
Nabisco  Sugar  Wafers  are  real  — 
enjoyed  by  all. 


Famous 

Sweethearts 


Nabisco  Sugar  Wafers  are  the 
perfect  dessert  confection, 
blending  harmoniously  with 
any  repast.  Serve  with  fruits 
or  ices,  with  frozen  puddings 
or  beverages. 

In  ten  cent  tins;  also 
in  twenty-five  cent  tins. 


NATIONAL  BISCUIT 
COMPANY 


i 


Scientific 

Management 

aims  to  eliminate  waste  effort. 
The  value  of  any  piece  of  ma¬ 
chinery  must  be  measured  by 
what  it  enables  its  operator  to 
perform.  The 

L.C.Sinitli&Bros. 


(Ball  Bearing  —  Long  Wearing) 

is  designed  and  built  to  conserve  human  energy.  Every  operatic 
device  is  under  the  operator’s  hands;  shift  key,  shift  lock,  space  M 
back  spacer  and  margin  release.  Ball  bearings  throughout  give  li^ 
touch,  light  carriage  tension  and  a  light  capital  shift.  Carria|e  re- 

turn  and 
space  re* 
quire  bit 
one  open* 
tion  witl^ 
disturbing 
the  ,writiit 
position  of 
the  hand. 

There  are  dozens  of  other  reatons  wif 
the  L.  C.  Smith  increases  the  efficieaq 
yo*""  o®ce  force. 

^  Write  for  new  booUet,  "  Vantage  Points 

/  of  the  L,  C.  Smith  A  Bros.  Typewriter.’* 

L.  C  SMITH  &  BROS.  TYPEWRITER  CO 

' Head  OfRce  for  Domestic  and  Foreica  Busineu 

f//§.  SYRACUSE.  N.Y..U.S.  A. 

'  ' '''  BranchAB  in  a//  iPrincipal  Citi%9 


DIAMONDS  ON  CREDIT 

20jt  DOWN-10%  PER  MONTH 

Why  wait  for  your  Diamond  until  you  have  saved  the  price? 
Pay  for  it  by  the  Lyon  Method.  Lyon’s  Diamonds  are  guar¬ 
anteed  perfect  blue-white.  A  written  guarantee  accompaniea  each 
Diamond.  All  goods  sent  prepaid  for  inspection.  10%  tUscount  for 
cash.  Send  now  for  catalogue  No  15  Established  1843 


2113 


$50 


^I57 


2159 

J35 


2385 

$40 
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For  Isolated  Homes 


ORBlNt 


Give  the  protection  their  exposed  location  makes  necessary. 
Circular  HK88  explains.  •  Sent  upon  request. 


P.  &  F.  CORBIN  Division 

The  American  Hardware  Corporation 

NEW  BRITAIN,  CONNECTICUT 

P.  &  F.  Corbin  P.  &  F.  Corbin  P.  &  F.  Corbin  Division 

of  Chicago  of  New  York  Philadelphia 
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BUILD 


CAN  YOU  THINK  OF  ANY  HARDER  TEST  1 
FOR  WOOD  THAN  GREENHOUSE  USE?  ! 

You  know  ordinary  wood  in  g-reenhouses  lasts  not  over  4  years.  ' 

Zero  on  one  side,  hdt  humidity  on  the  other,  constant  contact  with  wet  rich  earth  and  coni- 
ixist.  constant  sprinkling  and  sweating,  all  combine  in  an  invitation  to  hurry  up  and  rot. 

NEXT  TO  THE  GROWTH  OF  THE  PLANTS  THEMSELYES  I 

THE  BUSIEST  THING  IN  A  GREENHOUSE 

is  the  dec  a  y -t  en  de  nc  y  of  the  wood  it  is  mostly  made  of.  1 

THOSE  WHO  MAKE  GREENHOUSES  A  BUSINESS 


_ _ _ ETE  R  N  Al¬ 
one  of  the  largest  greenhouse  manufacturers,  J.  C.  Moningcr  Co.,  Chicago,  sa>*s: 

“We  first  began  using  Cypress  exclush'ch'  for  g^reenhouse  construction  in  1S8.S,  using  it  pre\-iouslv  in 
conjunction  with  pine.  The  greenhouses  then  built  with  Cypress  are  bring  ttsrJ  today  by  their 
owners  and  the  is  found  perfectly  preserved  and  freeoj  any  decay  or  rot.”  Figure  it  out  yourself. 


WRITE  TODAY  for  VOLUME  3  of  the  CYPRESS  POCKET  UBRARY.WITH  20  PAGES 

of  Valuable  Guidance  for  Amateur  Greenhouse  Folks.  (Sent  PROMPTLY  and  no  charge.) 


WOOD  THAT  WILL  STAND  THE  GREENHOUSE  TEST 


WILL  STAND  ANYTHING.”  SO  INSIST  ON  CYPRESS  "AND  NO  SUBSTITUTES” 
When  planning  new  improvements  or  n^pain  lo  old  ones,  just  rpmemt>er— BUILD  BUT  OSCH* 


Let  our  *‘AI-L*Kl)rNI>  HELPS  DEPARTMENT’*  help  YOr.  Our  entire  resources  are  at  your  sen  ice  with  Reliable  Oouniel. 

SOrxiIKRN  CYPRKSS  M ANI^FACTFRERS*  ASSOCIATION 

1200  HIBERNIA  BANK  BUILDING.  NEW  ORLEANS.  LA. 


N8I8T  ON  CYPRESS  AT  YOl’R  LOCAL  DtlALER’S.  IK  HE  HASN’T  IT.  LET  US  KSOW  IMMEDIATELY  J 


The  advertisements  in  Evervlxxly’s  Magazit'.e  are  iiulcxed.  Turn  to  page  J 
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Insist  on 


getting  only  the  Best  Wheat  in 
your  flour.  Then  your  bread  I 
will  be  far  more  nutritious  and  it  ,  ^ 

will  be  whiter,  lighter,  better  41  a 
tasting.  Insist  on 


The  hard,  glutinous  Spring  Wheats  of 
North  Dakota  are  the  best  bread-makin 
wheats  grown.  Eight  of  the  great  OCCIDENT 
Mills  with  their  eighty  Grain  Elevators  are 
right  in  the  midst  of  these  famous  wheat 
fields,  and  we  get  FIRST  CHOICE  of  that 
wonderful  wheat  for  OCCIDENT  Flour 
direct  from  the  growers. 

OCCIDENT  is  a  clean  flour.  The  wheat  in  the 
preparation  and  grinding  for  OCCIDENT  Flout  goes 
through  more  washing,  scouring  and  purifying 
processes  than  are  employed  by  any  other  mill. 


Costs  More  —Worth  It 


OCCIDENT  Flour  is  milled  lor  just  those  people 
who  appreciate  real  bread  quality  and  are  willing  to  pay 
the  slight  extra  cost  necessary  to  insure  it.  OCCIDENT 
is  truly  the  most  economical  flour  because  it  goes 
farther  and  never  fails  in  baking  results.  Our 
Written  Money-Back  Guarantee  is  in  every  sack. 

If  OCCIDENT  doesn’t  satisfy  you,  your  grocer 
will  refund  the  price  without  argument.  Try  one 
sack.  Every  housewife  should  send  for  our 
Free  Booklet,  “Better  Baking.” 


Russell-Miller  Milling  Co., 


Minneapolis,  U.  S.  A. 


/ 
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GUARANTEED  l! 
PLUMBING  iji 
FIXTURES  ifi 


•  .  •  j’’^'i■'i'■jEFORE  the  advent  of  "^tandartf'  Fixtures 
!:!  i^L^S  jtary  bathroom  was  a  luxury  of  the  rich. 

i  i 


a  san:- 
Today 

”!even  the  simplest  homes  enjoy  and  proht  by  their 
jid  sj  refining  influence.  The  moral’effect  of  '^$tandard" 
has  been  as  great  as  their  beauty,  durability  and  excellence, 
beauty,  practical  utility  and  quality  of  'J$tandard"  Fixtures, 
have  formed  the  bathroom  standards  of  the  entire  world. 

Genuine  'SStandarcT  fixtures  for  the  Home  quirements  of  those  who  demand  'Standard' 
and  for  School,  Office  Buildings,  Public  quality  at  less  expense.  All  'Standard' 

Institutions,  etc.,  are  identified  by  the  fixtures,  with  care,  will  last  a  lifetime. 

Green  and  Gold  Label,  with  the  exception  And  no  fixture  is  genuine  unless  it  bears 

of  one  brand  of  bath  bearing  the  Red  and  the  guarantee  label.  In  order  tp  avoid 

Black  Label,  which,  while  of  the  first  substitution  of  inferior  fixtures,  specify 
quality  of  manufacture,  have  a  slightly  'Standard'  goods  in  writing  (not  verbally) 
thinner  enameling,  and  thus  meet  the  re-  and  make  sure  that  you  get  them. 


j  i  $tamlard  cSamtai®iPfe.Cc.  Dept.  G  PITTSBURGH,  PA.  I 


I 


If 

■ 

1^ 


New  York  .  35  West  31st  Street 
Chicago  .  900  S.  Michigan  Ave. 
Philadelphia  .  1128  Walnut  Street 
Toronto.  Can.  59  Richmond  St.,  E. 
Pittsburgh  .  106  Federal  Street 

St.  Louis  .  100  N.  Fourth  Street 
Cincinnati  .  633  Walnut  Street 


Nashville  .  315  Tenth  Avenue,  So. 
NewOrleans.Baronne  St  St  Joseph  Sts. 
Montreal,  Can.  .  215  Coristlne  Bldg. 
Boston  .  .  John  Hancock  Bldg. 
Louisville  .  319-23  W.  Main  Street 
Clevelaisd  .  648  Huron  Road,  S.E. 


Hamilton,  Can. .  20-28  Jackson  St.,  W. 
London  .  .  .  57-60  Holborn  Viaduct 
Houston,  Tex.  .  Preston  and  Smith  Sts. 
San  Francisco  .  Metropolis  Bank  Bldg. 
Washington,  D.C*  .  .  Southern  Bldg. 
Toledo,  Ohio  .  .  311-321  Erie  Street 


I 


:»! 


Fort  Worth.  Tex.  .  Front  and  Jones  Sts.  |||||  | 
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That*s  the  Cloth” 

AN  unfinished  worsted,  made 
right,  is  one  of  the  finest 
fabrics  ever  put  in  a  man’s  suit. 
Always  appropriate  for  business 
or  semi-dress,  it  is  dignified,  rich, 
tailors  splendidly  and  wears  well. 

Y our  guide  to  the  best  unfinished 
worsted  is  this  name  stamped  on 
the  back  of  the  cloth  — 


A.W.C9 


UNFINISHED  WORSTED 


Rea.  u.  8.  PAT.  OFF. 

WASHINGTON  1789  is  a  highest-grade  style 
fabric  for  men  who  appreciate  thoroughbred 
clothes.  It  is  pure  wool,  has  a  beautiful  sur¬ 
face  and  does  not  wear  shiny.  London  shrunk, 
56  to  58  inches  wide 

OSWEGO  SERGE  for  Fall  and  Winter 
wear  is  a  distinctive  blue  serge  of  superb  quality. 
Tailors  splendidly  and  retains  its  smart  appear¬ 
ance  through  long  wear. 

Ask  your  tailor  or  clothier  to  show  you  WASHINGTON 
1789  and  Oswego  Serge.  They  are  featured  by  good  custom 
tailors  and  used  by  manufacturers  of  high-grade  ready-to-wear 
suits.  If  you  cannot  find  them,  send  us  check  or  money-order 
for  quantity  required  (3 H  yards  for  man’s  suit),  at  (3.25  per 
yard  for  Washington  1789,  and  $3.00  for  Oswego  Serge,  and 
we  shall  see  that  you  are  supplied  through  regular  channels,  as 
we  do  not  sell  at  retail. 

AinericanWoolenCoinpar 

WnLMWood.  President. 

S tiling  Agency  ;  American  Woolen  Company  of  New  York, 
American  Woolen  Bldg. 

18th  to  iqth  Street  on  4th  Avenue,  New  York 
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A  Smaller  Six  Cylinder  Packard 
The  New  “38” 


Left  drive  and  control.  Electric  self  starter: 
electric  liehtinsu  Starting,  lenition.  Ilebtine  and 
carburetor  controls  on  steerine  column 


Horsepower,  A.  L.  A.  M.  rating . 38 

Maximum  brake  horsepower . 60 

Six  cylinders:  bore,  four  inches;  stroke,  five  and 
one-half  inches.  All  valves  enclo^.  Wheel  base: 
Touring  Car,  134  inches;  Phaeton,  138  inches 
Runabout,  115H  inches.  Tires:  36  by  4H  inches, 
front  and  rear.  Three-quarter  scroll  elliptic  springs 

The  Packard  “38”  Line 

Touring  Car,  five  passengers . $4150  Imperial  Limousine . 

Phaeton,  five  passengers. . 4150  Brougham . 

Runabout,  two  passengers  and  Coupe . 

rumble .  4050  Imperial  Coupe . 

Limousine .  5200  Also  a  limited  number  of  f< 

Landaulet .  5300  passenger  Phaetons . 


In  road  efficiency,  ease  of  ridine  and  luxurious 
appointment,  the  new  **38“  typifies  Packard  quality 

DEMONSTRATION  BY  PACKARD  DEALERS  ON 
ANY  KIND  OF  A  ROAD.  CATALOG  ON  REQUEST 


Packard  Motor  Car  Company.  Detroit.  Michigan 


The  advertiaemenU  in  Ever>'body's  Magazine  are  indexed.  Turn  to  page  3. 
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Fall  styles  in  clothes  for  men  and  young  men 

^^HIS  is  the  twenty-eighth  season  for  this  guide  to 
good  style;  a  great  force  in  raising  the  level  of 
good  taste  in  clothes. 

Young  men  should  see  the  new  fashions  in  our  Varsity 
line;  made  for  them. 


The  illustrations  show  scenes  in  and  around 
Philadelphia.  Cover  by  Samuel  Nelson  Abbott 


! 
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The  Fight  of  the  Forties 


A  royal  rivalry  is  ra^ng  now  among  40-horse¬ 
power  cars.  There  are  72  makers  contending  for 
favor,  each  trying  his  utmost  to  outdo  the  rest. 
Six  of  these  cars,  backed  by  millions  of  money, 
are  in  a  fierce  race  for  supremacy.  The  Michigan 
“40”  is  one. 

As  a  result  of  this  fight,  there  are  more  attrac¬ 
tions  in  the  Forty  class  than  in  any  other  type  of  car. 

The  Favorite  Car 

As  things  look  now,  the  car  which  leads  the 
Forties  will  be  this  country's  most  successful  car. 
Nearly  every  motorist,  soon  or  late,  comes  to  want 
this  middle  type.  That’s  why  so  many  make  them. 

Owners  of  small  cars  come  to  want  something 
better — more  power,  more  room,  more  appearance. 
Owners  of  heavy,  high-priced  cars  come  to  want 
something  more  economical. 

Hundreds  of  the  ablest  engineers  devote  their 
whole  time  to  F orties.  The  demand  for  this  type 
has  become  overwhelming.  And  the  most  suc¬ 
cessful  American  car  will  belong  to  this  class, 
beyond  a  doubt. 

Price  Will  Decide 

This  war  of  the  Forties  will  hinge  on  price. 
There  are  several  cars  in  this  class  which  no  man 


can  excel.  In  features  and  equipment  they  have 
gone  to  the  limit. 

The  best  brains  in  the  industry  have  gone 
into  these  cars.  It  is  folly  to  claim  that  one  can 
build  a  car  better  than  the  best  of  these  cars  an 
built. 

The  main  question  is.  Who  can  give  most 
for  the  money?  This  fight  has  cut  some  prices 
squarely  in  two.  Forties  are  sold  now,  with 
costly  equipment,  for  what  stripped  Thirties  sold 
for  but  a  short  time  back. 

This  means  wonderful  cars  at  astonishing 
prices  for  buyers  shrewd  enough  to  get  them. 

Compare  the  Offers 

The  way  to  do  is  to  make  your  compari¬ 
sons.  Measure  up  each  feature,  one  car  with 
another. 

Insist  first  on  a  car  built  by  able  men— men  of 
great  reputation.  The  car  is  then  bound  to  be 
right.  Then  compare  the  cars  offered  you,  point 
by  point.  See  which  one  gives  most  for  the 
money. 

Do  that,  and  you'll  find  in  this  Forty  class  an 
unmatchable  motor  car  value. 


i 
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The  Michigan’s  Offer 


Note  now  what  tlie  Michigan  “40”  offers— the 
car  which  intends  to  lead  all  in  this  fight. 

We  have  spent  four  years  in  perfecting  this 
car.  In  that  time  we  have  worked  out  some 
100  improvements 

We  have  sent  out  in  test  cities  5,000  cars,  and 
watched  every  car’s  performance.  Now  our 
engineers  agree  that  nowhere,  at  any  price,  is 
there  a  better  car  than  the  Michigan. 

Cameron’s  Car 

Our  designer  in-chief  is  W.  H.  Cameron,  who 
for  years  was  the  chief  engineer  of  the  Willys- 
Overland  Co. 

For  body  designer  we  have  John  A.  Campbell, 
whose  designs  have  been  used  by  kings. 

Each  part  and  detail  is  built  by  an  expert— by 
the  ablest  man  we  know  for  the  purpose.  We 
have  spent  years  in  picking  out  these  men. 

The  result— a  remarkable  car.  A  wholly  un- 
matchable  value. 

Rare  Features 

In  this  car  we  embody  all  the  latest  features — 
some  very  rare,  many  extremely  expensive. 


For  instance,  the  four-forward-speed  transmis¬ 
sion.  None  but  the  highest-priced  cars  in  this 
country  yet  have  over  three. 

The  electric  lights  with  dynamo.  This  feature 
costs  you  $125  when  offered  by  others  as  an  extra. 
The  oversize  tires — 3.5x4*^.  Those  tires,  as  an 
extra,  would  cost  you  $50  more  than  the  tires  in 
general  use  on  cars  of  this  Forty  type. 

The  cushions  are  14  inches  deep.  The  rear 
seat  is  .50  inches  wide,  inside.  The  springs  are 
extra  wide  and  long.  The  brakes  are  extra  strong. 
The  car  has  center  control  and  left-side  drive,  like 
the  best  of  next  year’s  models.  The  body  fini.sh 
calls  for  22  coats  of  paint. 

And  this  splendid  car,  with  all  these  rare 
features,  this  unusual  equipment,  is  offered  for 
$1,.585.  We  defy  any  maker  to  meet  it. 

Write  for  Catalog 

Our  book  pictures  all  the  details.  Get  it  and 
make  your  comparisons.  Then  see  the  car  at  the 
nearest  Michigan  agency.  For  here  is  a  value 
which  never  was  matched  in  this  middle  type 
of  car. 


MICHIGAN  MOTOR  CAR  COMPANY 

(Ownad  by  the  ownen  of  the  Michigan  Buggy  Co.) 

KALAMAZOO,  MICH. 


Some  of  the  Michigan  Features 


Four-forward-speed  transmission 
Oversize  tires— 35x4  H 
Electric  lights  and  dynamo 
Center  control— left-side  drive 
Motor,  40  to  44S  horsepower 
Extra  effective  brakes  —  16x2 '4 
inches 

Big,  comfortable  springs 
Adjustable  steering  post 
Adjustable  pedals 
Firestone  demountable  rims— ex- 
tm  rim 

11-inch  cushions 
Rear  cushion  iW  inches  long 
Hand-buffed  leather  upholstering 
Best  curled  hair  filling 
Wheel  base  118  inches 


Nickel  mountings 
Large  over -capacity,  giving  big 
factors  of  safety 

Pressed  steel,  full  floating  rear 
axle 

Axles  sufficient  in  strength  for  «»- 
horsepower  car 
Genuine  cellular-type  radiator 
Best  mohair  top,  side  curtains  and 
envelope 

Windshield  built  in  as  part  of 
body 

Electric  horn 

$50  speedometer,  4-inch  dial 
Special  foot  rail.  Swing  robe  rail 
Rear  tire  irons 
Complete  tool  equipment 
Tool  chests  under  running  boards 


Self-Starter 

There  is  such  a  differ¬ 
ence  of  opinion  about  the 
relative  merits  of  the  va¬ 
rious  types  of  self-starters, 
that  we  have  not  adopted 
any  one  type  as  regular 
equipment. 

We  prefer  to  leave  this 
selection  to  the  buyer. 

However,  we  equip  with 
either  the  gas  starter  or  a 
positively  efficient  electric 
starter,  at  a  very  moderate 
extra  price. 


Kindly  mention  Everybody’s  Magazine  in  writing  to  advertisers  or  visiting  your  dealer. 
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No-Rim-Cut  Tires 


The  Goodyear  Code 


In  these  days  of  complaint  regard¬ 
ing  Big  Business,  let  us  cease  talking 
tires  for  a  moment  or  two,  and  tell 
you  the  Goodyear  Code. 

We  maintain  in  the  tire  business 
complete  independence.  We  have  no 
trade  alliances,  no  gentlemen’s  agree¬ 
ments. 

The  Goodyear  concern  will  not 
amalgamate  with  any  rival  interest. 

Even  our  patents  are  licensed  to 
others,  to  avoid  the  slightest  taint  of 
monopoly. 

For  we  believe  in  active  competi¬ 
tion.  Rivalry  keeps  men  on  their 
mettle.  There  is  no  better  way  to 
insure  square  deals  to  consumers. 

Limited  Profits 

We  believe  in  modest  capitaliza¬ 
tion.  Fictitious  capital  calling  for 
dividends  is  a  major  cause  in  the 
high  cost  of  living.  There  is  not  a 
dollar  of  water  in  our  capital  stock. 

We  insist  on  moderate  profits.  Our 
profit  last  year  on  No-Rim-Cut  tires 
averaged  per  cent. 

That  was  the  profit  in  the  world’s 
largest  tire  business,  where  enormous 
output  and  modem  equipment  have 
cut  factory  costs  to  the  minimum.  . 


Profit  Sharing 

We  believe  that  men  must  have 
incentive,  to  do  their  level  best.  And 
the  best  incentive  is  a  share  in  the 
earnings.  So  134  of  our  leading  men 
share  in  the  Goodyear  profits.  The 
Company  has  helped  them  acquire 
their  stock. 

In  our  factories,  building  tires, 
there  are  49  stockholders.  In  our 
office  there  are  33. 

And  our  branch  managers,  wherever 
you  meet  them,  are  stockholders  in 
this  concern,  vitally  interested  in  giv¬ 
ing  service  and  treatment  that  will 
increase  our  circle  of  friends. 

Ninety  per  cent  of  the  Goodyear 
common  stock  is  owned  by  the  men 
on  whom  its  value  depends. 

Young  Men 

We  believe  in  young  men,  and  our 
organization  consists  of  them. 

In  our  factory  we  insist  on  men  of 
capacity,  and  on  technical  education. 
We  send  men  every  year  to  great 
technical  schools  to  pick  the  ablest 
graduates. 

With  all  these  men  we  insist  on 
fair  dealing,  and  on  utter  regard  for 
the  truth.  There  lies,  perhaps,  the 
chiefest  reason  for  the  Goodyear 
growth.  Men  who  know  us  have 
boundless  faith  in  what  the  Goodyear 
people  do. 
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10%  Oversize 


A  6-Mile  Factory 


On  these  fair  lines  we  have  built 
this  business — the  largest  tire  busi¬ 
ness  that  the  world  ever  knew. 

Under  this  p>olicy  the  business  has 
multiplied,  at  an  amazing  rate.  It  is 
twelve  times  larger  than  three  years 
ago.  It  has  trebled  in  the  past  twelve 
months. 

Now  an  output  of  100,000  tires 
monthly  fails  to  keep  up  with  the  call. 

Our  factory  additions  for  the  present 
year  will  total  twelve  acres  of  floor 
space.  When  they  are  completed  we 
shall  occupy  1 ,600,000  square  feet. 

Were  the  factory  fifty  feet  wide  and 
one  story'  high  it  would  be  over  six 
miles  long. 

Finality  in  Tires 

These  able  men,  after  13  years, 
have  brought  Goodyear  tires  pretty 
close  to  finality. 

Through  hundreds  of  tests  on  tire¬ 
testing  machines 
they  have  se- 
cured  for  these  ■ 
tires  the  very  M  M 

maximum  mile-  “ 

“S'  No-Rim' 

Through  the 

invention  of  No-  - 


No-Rim-Cut  Tires 

With  or  Without  Non-Skid  Treads 


Rim -Cut  tires  they  have  ended  rim- 
cutting  forever.  That  feature  alone, 
by  actual  statistics,  saves  tire  users  23 
per  cent. 

By  making  these  tires  10  per  cent 
oversize  they  have  added,  on  the 
average,  25  per  cent  to  the  tire  mileage. 

Advertised  by  Users 

These  facts  have  been  told  by  one 
man  to  another,  until  these  tires  are 
now  used  on  some  200,000  cars. 

About  100,000  new  cars  of  the  1912 
models  went  out  from  the  factories 
with  Goodyear  equipment. 

Thousands  of  users  are  constantly 
changing  from  old-type  tires  —  from 
tires  that  rim-cut,  tires  not  oversize. 
Our  sales  are  now  doubling  about 
once  in  eight  months. 

And  you,  like  the  others,  when  you 
find  them  out,  will  insist  on  No-Rim- 
Cut  tires. 

The  Goodyear  Tire  Book,  based  on  13 
'  years  of  tire  making,  is  Hlled  with  facts  you 
should  know.  Ask  us  to  mail  it  to  you. 


Goodyesur  pneu¬ 
matic  tires  are 
guaranteed  when 
^led  with  air  at 
the  recommended 
pressure.  When 
filled  with  any  sub¬ 
stitute  for  air  our 
guarantee  is  with¬ 
drawn. 


AKRON,  OHIO 


THE  GOODYEAR  TIRE  &  RUBBER  COMPANY,  Akron,  Ohio 

Branches  and  Agencies  in  103  Principal  Cities.  More  Service  Stations  Than  Any  Other  Tire 
We  MsJce  All  Kinds  of  Rubber  Tires,  Tire  Accessories  and  Repair  Outfits 
Mam  Canadian  Office,  Toronto,  Ont.  (775)  Canadian  Factory,  BowmanTille,  Ont. 


Kindly  mention  Everybody's  Magazine  in  writing  to  advertisers  or  visiting  your  dealer. 


EVERYBODY’S  MAGAZINE 


That  men  who  go  camping  take  Ivory  Soap 
means  more  them  the  fact  that  Ivory  is  their 

soap#  1^  means  that  out  there  in  the  silent  nlacea 


It  means  that  out  there  in  the  silent  places, 
far  from  civilization,  where  each  of  the  few  neces¬ 
saries  brought  from  home  must  do  its  part.  Ivory  . 
Soap  can  be  depended  upon  to  do  the  clestnsing. 

It  tells  you  that  wherever  you  may  be,  in  camp 
or  at  home,  you  can  look  to  Ivory  Sow  ^  an^er 
every  purpose.  That  you  can  use  it  for  the  toilet 
and  for  washing  clothes  smd  utensils  equally 
well.  That  you  can  use  it  comentently  under  any 
condition. 

Ivory  Soap  i$  so  satisfactory  because  it  is  mild, 
pure  and  of  extraordinary  quality,  and  because  it 
floats. 

Ivory  Soap . It  Floats 


The  advertisements  in  Everybody's  Magazine  are  indexed.  Turn  to  page  2. 


Kellogg’s  has  opened  the  eyes  of  many. 
The  doubts  of  the  skeptic  give  way  when  the 
6ist  taste  is  taken,  it  u  different  —  there's  no 
question  about  it 

The  Kellogg  flavor  and  the  Kellogg  plan 
of  sdling  the  goods  are  responsible. 

Every  package  of  Kellogg’s  goes  from  the 
ovens  to  the  cars  the  day  that  it  is  made.  It  is 
constantly  moving  until  it  reaches  your  table. 

And  the  grocer  buys  only  what  he  needs, 
because  he  can  get  no  lower  price  on  a  car 
load  than  he  does  on  a  single  case. 

Kellogg’s  never  loses  its  freshness  by  standing 
m  musty  warehouses. 

That’  s  one  big  reason  why  it’s  always  good. 
TliU  signature  is  on  every  package  of  the  original. 


Starred  into  a  cup  of  hot  water  makes  {instantly)  a  delidous  beverage,  much 
resembling  in  color  and  taste  Old  Govenunent  Java. 

Instant  Postum  is  regular  Postum  in  concentrated  form.  No  boilmg — 
made  in  the  cup — costs  less  than  good  cofiee — is  absolutely  free  from  caffeine. 

Sold  by  grocers.  1 00-cup  tin  (equivalent  to  lbs.  of  coffee)  costs  50c. 
50-cup  tin,  30c. 

If  your  grocer  does  not  have  Instant  Postum  send  his  name  and  2-cent 
stamp,  to  cover  postage,  for  a  5 -cup  free  sample. 

**  There* s  a  Reason**  for  Postum 

Made  at  the  Pure  Food  Factories  of 

Postum  Cereal  Company,  Limited  Canadian  Postum  Cer^  Co.,  Ltd. 

Battle  Creek,  Mick.,  U.  S.  A.  Windsor,  Ontario,  Canada 


A  Teaspoonful  of 

Instant  Postum 


